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FOREWORD 

Many years back in 1944, the Fourth International, the journal 
of Leon Trotsky and his Fourth International, published a series 
of three articles fiercely analysing my little book Socialism 
Reconsidered and ending up by describing me as “the Indian 
Burnham”. I felt greatly complimented at this description. I had 
already read the Managerial Revolution and the Machiavellians 
and had come to have great admiration for Burnham’s thought 
and writing. Here, it seemed to me, was a mind trained in 
the processes of conventional philosophy as well as of the Marxian 
dialectic which had freed itself from the trappings of all dogma 
and had produced results in original and constructive thinking 
almost unique in our times. 

This impression of mine was shared by some others in India, 
among whom was my good friend and old colleague Jayaprakash 
Narayan, the General Secretary of the Socialist Party, who 
described Burnham in 1945 as “one of the most clear-headed 
authors I have read.” The Managerial Revolution was among 
the books which I had been able to send him when he was 
held incommunicado in Lahore Fort that year and. the fol¬ 
lowing observation of his had managed to reach me in the 
course of a letter heavily scissored by the Punjab C.I.D.: “Burn¬ 
ham’s Managerial Revolution has affected me rather strongly— 
in the sense that it has made me realise that the problem is 
much harder than what I had thought it to be: I mean the 
problem of democracy and economic planning.” From Agra 
Central Prison, where he was moved later, he wrote again: “I 
like the Machiavellians and feel that its wider circulation might 
offer some wholesome obstruction to that flood of sentimentalism 
and messianic ardour that envelops us all in this land of high 
thinking and starvation” 

It was many years later that I happened to meet James 
Burnham in the United States, just on the eve of the publication 
of his latest work in January 1950. He was very different from 
what one might imagine by a reading of his books and articles, 
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His writing gives one a sense of the ruthless application of 
logic, devoid of any sentiment and almost neglectful of the 
human touch. I had expected, therefore, to meet a cold¬ 
blooded intellectual peering with pitiless curiosity at 
these humans of his time, much as an entomologist studies the 
habits and the doings of ants. I found instead., a quiet and 
shy individual, altogether lacking in arrogance and with a keen 
desire to enquire and learn about things. 

I am happy to respond to Burnham’s suggestion that I blight 
contribute a Foreword to this special Asian edition of the book, 
adapted to the needs of this region. The present book has 
been fashioned by Max Eastman—another great libertarian 
thinker and writer, about whom I used to hear such a lot from 
Yusuf Mehcrally—out of material in the U.S. editions of the 
author’s two latest works, the Struggle for the World and the 
Coming Defeat of Communism. I consider it a privilege and 
an honour to he thus associated with what is undoubtedly a 
brave effort on the part of the author at thinking out his de¬ 
tached observations of the world situation to their logical con¬ 
clusions. That is a judgment that both those who agree with 
Burnham’s main thesis and those who disagree with it can¬ 
not but endorse. 

It appears to me that, in the present confused state of thought 
prevalent among considerable sections of the Indian and Asian 
intelligentsia about the burning problems of the world in our 
troubled times, this hook has particular relevance and its perusal 
should help the reader to sort out and clarify his own ideas. 
Where it does not convert, it will certainly act as a catalyst. 
The enemies of freedom and democracy in our countries as 
elsewhere are making much play with the alleged inevitable 
triumph of Soviet imperialism and its communist satellites and 
instruments throughout the world. They thus seek to dishearten 
democrats and demoralise the Asian peoples in furtherance of 
their attempt at world conquest. 

James Burnham now comes along and effectively knocks the 
props from under this terrifying and terrorising structure which 
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communist propaganda seeks to build. He expresses his supreme 
confidence in the impending defeat of international communism 
and the victory of the forces of democracy and pro¬ 
gress throughout the world. His faith does not, however, partake 
of the superstitious quality of the determinist dogma of his 
opponents. It is based on the effective rallying of the Demo¬ 
cracies and of democrats everywhere to overcome and defeat 
the menace which the free countries of the world -face today. 
Whatever the official policies of a country may happen to be, 
the individual citizen and the individual democrat have a signi¬ 
ficant part to play in securing in our time the victory of freedom 
over tyranny, of collective security and peace over aggression; 
this book is thus a call to the Asian reader for correct action as well 
as a promise of ultimate victory, I am glad James Burnham 
has shown his understanding of the important part that the 
free peoples of Asia can play in this process by making it pos¬ 
sible for this book to reach a wide circle of readers in India and 
the other countries of Asia. 


Bombay, 

February 14; 1951. 


M. R. MASANI 




PREFACE 

The publication in India of this Asian edition of my writing is 
the source, for me, of a deep and hopeful gratification. I have 
regarded my books not at all as absolutes, but rather as parts 
of the discussion of those great problems of peace and war and 
freedom which have been posed for my generation with an 
unparalleled and desperate intensity. In a world that has been 
shrunk and inter-linked by the almost demonic consequences of 
scientific technology, an adequate discussion of such problems 
cannot be limited by political or cultural boundaries. For my 
own part, I wish to join in this discussion with all men, of 
every nation, who believe in freedom. As for the others—those 
who believe not in freedom but in slavery—they are my enemies, 
and with them I do not discuss. 

This present volume has been selected and edited by my friend, 
Max Eastman, from the material contained in The Struggle for 
the World, first published in 1947, and the edition of The Coming 
Defeat of Communism which first appeared last year. I believe 
that it will be clear to Asian readers that the form of presenta¬ 
tion—the rhetoric, one might say—has been adjusted primarily 
to an American and a European audience. This book is not, 
and was not intended to be, exclusively scientific in character. 
It is ateo a proposal of policy and a call to action. Civic pro¬ 
priety demands that such a proposal and call be addressed 
directly and in the first instance to one’s own countrymen. 

I should add also that I have limited my analysis of the world 
crisis and its possible solution to the political, strategic and 
psychological factors. I have deliberately excluded all but 
passing reference to social and economic problems. I mention 
this limitation in order to make certain that no Asian reader 
will suppose me to believe that an adequate “Asian program” 
could exclude a positive plan for social and economic development. 
Communism would make impossible that social and economic 
development—would freeze Asia forever Within the straightjacket 
of a totalitarian slave system. That is the precise reason why 
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the objective interest of Asia* of the peoples and nations of 
Asia, is incompatible with communism, no matter what may be 
the occasional fancy of demagogic or ignorant publicists. 

An American should not pretend or presume to try to answer 
for Asians the problems of their own course and future which 
they alone have the right and duty and knowledge to decide. 
Nevertheless, the general truths concerning the contemporary 
world hold no less in New Delhi or Peiping or Karachi or 
Bangkok than in New York or Paris. If an Indian writer tells 
us that communism is consistent with freedom, then his statement 
is just as false as when it issues from, say, a Western columnist. 
If an Indian political leader believes that India can come to 
peaceful terms with Moscow—or with Peiping—then his belief 
is no less an illusion than the analogous belief when it was 
held by Benes and Jan Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. 

The truths—not Americ an or Asian or European truths, but 
merely truths—are simple, and very grim. Soviet-based communism 
is not the revolution, but the world counter-revolution. Its 
objective, literally and irrevocably, is the reduction of all man¬ 
kind to a totalitarian monopoly of communist-held power. It 
can endure no rival power. India, Thailand, Indonesia are as 
fatally under attack as France, Germany, the United States, 
or Poland or Yugoslavia. To suppose that India—or the United 
States—can long remain free while the Soviet Empire remains 
intact is to fall into a trap from which there will be no escape. 
The long-continuing “coexistence”—to use Stalin’s phrase—of 
the slave world of Moscow and the world, not of ideal, but of 
still genuine though relative, freedom, this coexistence is histo¬ 
rically impossible. 

That is why the peoples and the nations who believe in freedom, 
or who seek it, must be, and will be, together. It is necessity a s 
well as choice that makes us allies. And the alliance will therefore 
be firm, and victorious. 

Deate, Maryland, UJ5.A. JAMES BURNHAM 

February 9, 1951. 



Part One 

THE PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


CHAPTER I 

The Catastrophic Point of View 


WE HAVE ENTERED a period of history in which world politics 
take precedence over national and internal politics, and in which 
world politics literally involve the entire earth. It seems also to be 
a period of crisis in which the fate of mankind, as perhaps never 
before, is at stake. Thousands of books and ten thousand editorials 
have informed us in recent years that we have reached a “turning 
point/* a “crossroads,” that catastrophe threatens us, that civili¬ 
zation is at the edge of destruction. 

On the other hand, the leaders of our western half of the 
world remain strangely undisturbed. They continue to apply 
the methods, traditions, slogans, and ideas of an unalarming 
past. Citizens who believe that agents of an implacable enemy 
should be labeled, and ousted from sensitive posts of government 
they accuse from on high of “hysteria”. Observers who take 
seriously the communists’ professed aim of world conquest they 
dismiss as “fanatics.” Analysts who doubt the wisdom of re¬ 
maining passive until general possession of nuclear weapons 
guarantees total devastation they denounce as “fascists” and 
“warmongers.” 

The sense of catastrophe, they assure us, is a subjective aber¬ 
ration. If wc look back through history, we discover that every 
age thought itself to be in a crisis, at a turning point. There 
have always been wars and depressions and famines and revolu¬ 
tions. Mankind has always lived through them. The introduc¬ 
tion of firearms was, historically speaking, as critical as the 

* 
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THE CATASTROPHIC POINT OP VIEW 


Lutheran theologies and the existentialist philosophies. And it 
undergoes ideological transformation in the books of Spongier 
and Toynbee as well as the pamphlets of Rosenberg and Lenin. 

In a measure that has been reached only twice before in 
Western history we are being told that we live in an age of 
crisis. But still we must ask: Is it true? Is the catastrophic 
point of view, as we might call it, justified ? 

Two world wars within a generation, with the destruction of 
from 50 to 100 miljion human lives and several trillion dollars* 
worth of human products, would seem, alone, to be enough 
evidence for a positive answer. These wars, however, are only 
an item in a long list. Six million Jews slaughtered in death 
factories must be added; fifteen, twenty, thirty million persons 
thrown into slave camps; millions of peasants killed because 
they loved their land; crowds of tens of millions, refugees and 
displaced persons and exiles, wandering across Eurasia in swarms 
that make the barbarian hordes of the 3rd and 4th centuries 
seem as minor as neighbourhood gangs. An economic depression 
that shakes the structure of the entire world, wild inflations 
that wipe out the money and savings of a dozen nations, trials 
and purges that liquidate hundreds of thousands of men of every 
variety, are not phenomena of normality. The great wave of 
revolution that broke in 1917 has waxed and ebbed, but has 
never since then subsided. It pounds at every shore, from the 
islands of East Asia to the borders of the Panama Canal. 

The crisis of our time is not a vague foreboding. It is there, 
to be seen from the streets of Darmstadt, along which not a 
single building is whole. It can be noted from the porch of 
St. Paul*s, where the blocks of empty cellars, from which weeds 
and even trees now grow, comment on the future of London** 
City. Its terms are given by the jammed freight cars that mil 
toward Siberia from the Baltic, carrying three nations to dis¬ 
solution, or by the tribunals at Budapest and Prague and Bucha¬ 
rest. It can be touched at Leningrad, in the center of Rotterdam 
or Beauvais, or in the narrow, shell-crumbled alleys of the small 
hill towns of Italy. It is acutely visible to one who, standing at 
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the edge of Berlin’s Soviet Sector, looks back over the acres of 
wasteland, surrounded by the ruined walls of the great embassies, 
that were the heart of the once imperial city* 

The visible crisis is of necessity past* But these material 
symbols of what has lately been show also to the inner eye what 
may well come. Not all the towers, or governments, have yet 
fallen; the forced wanderings of the peoples hardly seem to have 
come to an end. The most sanguine observer cannot find in our 
world the sufficient premises of stability. 

There are many phases to our crisis. It appears, for example, 
as a moral and religious crisis, as a crisis in the economic struc¬ 
ture; and each of these furnishes the groundwork for a correlated 
possibility of catastrophe. In this book, however, my chief con¬ 
cern is with only two phases of the crisis. There is what might 
be called the physical crisis, the content of which is the existence 
of the nuclear, biological, and similar weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion. This physical crisis presents the possibility of catastrophe 
as the annihilation of civilized society, and perhaps of mankind. 
There is, secondly, the political crisis. This is constituted through 
the fact that there now exist in the world only two major power 
centers, the United States and the Soviet Union, and the further 
fact that these two power centers are incompatible with each 
other. The possibility of catastrophe, as given by the political 
crisis, is the conquest of a monopoly of world power by com¬ 
munism. 

It is significant that the communists, and indeed all the totali¬ 
tarian movements of our century, have proceeded upon the 
catastrophic point of view. In 1916, totalitarianism, limited at 
that date to a few thousand outlaw associates and followers of 
Lenin, was so negligible a force as to be altogether unknown 
even to the politically literate public. Today, thirty-five years 
later, it dominates about a quarter of the world, and closely 
threatens the rest. The contribution of the catastrophic point of 
view to this success has been much more than minor. It has 
been so because the catastrophic point of view, as a perspective 
on our age, is correct 
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Lenin was sure that there would be a world war, and his 

energies were directed toward seizing power in the breakdown 

which he was sure would come during the course of the war. Hitler 

was sure that the Versailles Treaty would shatter in spectacular 

fragments, and he planned to take power over the ruins. Who, 

outside of the Kremlin, had heard in 1939, or even 1942, of 

Hoxha and his dozen or two adherents? But Hoxha knew that 

his time—a time of war and civil confusion and breakdown— 

* 

would come, and in 1945 he duly took power in Albania. Stalin 
counted on fierce rivalries among “imperialist powers,” and he 
was ready to exploit these by signing with Hitler or fighting him, 
by making agreements with the West and by breaking them. 

The democratic leaders have regarded the crises as abnormal 
exceptions to the flow of history, as errors that can be avoided 
by doing each day its daily task. They have therefore failed either 
to utilize the crises or even to prepare for them. They find 
themselves in the paradoxical position of having suffered the 
greatest social defeats from the two wars in which they won 
the greatest military victories of all time. Munich and Yalta 
might have been model diplomacy in the 17th or 18th centuries, 
but we are dealing now not with kings and emperors and czars, 
but with totalitarian mass revolutionists. The day of the Congress 
of Vienna and the Holy Alliance is over. 

Given time—we hear the argument—and we can work our 
way out of the mess. The League of Nations—or the United 
Nations, the Marshall Plan—or the, Dawes Plan, the gold standard 
—or Keynesian deficits, the Kellogg Pact—or conferences of 
foreign ministers, will step by step build up confidence and 
solve the problems and bring us back peace and prosperity. But 
wc are not given time, and there is now loose in the world a 
mighty force dedicated to the proposition that we shall not have 
peace and prosperity. 

We are, historically, in an extreme situation. It requires a novel 
and extreme solution. Our problem is to avoid the threatened 
catastrophe by meeting the urgency of the crisis that is its 
forerunner. 



CHAPTER H 


The Political Consequences of the Atom Bomb 


BEFORE PRESENTING WHAT I regard as the only way out of 
our extreme situation, I want to discuss one fact which makes this 
crisis unique and more urgent than any other in history, I mean 
the discovery and use of atomic weapons* 

Opinions about the historical significance of these weapons can 
be divided into two general types. One, adhered to by a number 
of military leaders, maintains that they have brought about no 
essential change in warfare or in history. Atomic weapons are just 
one more item in a long list: clubs and stones, swords^ spears, ships, 
bows and arrows, gunpowder, rifles, cannon, machine ^uns, air¬ 
planes, gas, rockets. ... New weapons have only altered the range 
at which killing and destruction can take place, and increased the 
amount of killing that can be accomplished at one moment. The 
great principles of military strategy stand unaltered. An atomic 
war will look quite different from older fashioned wars, and will 
require different tactical preparations and dispositions; but it will 
be decided by the same combination of resources, morale, and stra¬ 
tegic superiority. 

'♦Atomic bombs are not of course, the only new weapons of mass 
destruction. It has been claimed that some others, not yet disclosed, 
are still more devastating. For the sake of simplicity, I shall speak of 
“atomic weapons” or merely of “atomic bombs”; but I wish to be under¬ 
stood to refer in each case to the entire group of new weapons of com¬ 
parable destructive power. I may add, as my own opinion, that I should 
expect the nuclear weapons, based as they are on the unlocking of a new 
level of physical reality, to prove of much the greatest importance. 

7 
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The other set of opinions holds that the use of nuclear energy, 
and its adaptation to warfare, have thrown us into an altogether 
new stage of world history. War, and in time human life, are at 
the beginning of a total change. Experience can no longer be a 
guide. To be in accord with the “nuclear age” we must revolu¬ 
tionize our ideas. 

When confronted with two extreme and seemingly opposed 
views, the liberal mind customarily feels that the truth must lie 
in a compromise halfway between them. In this way, liberalism 
avoids the often rather grim duty of facing the flat truth and 
recognizing that on most matters all views except one are simply 
false. 

In this instance, however, both extreme views do happen to be 
true. The first is correct in recalling that atomic bombs were not 
created in a social vacuum. They do not make themselves, but are 
made and used by groups of human beings. These human beings 
are parts of organized, institutionalized societies; they conduct 
themselves in behaviour patterns largely determined by a long and 
continuing past. As a physical fact, the atomic bomb is for human 
knowledge something new, unique, startling. As a social fact, it is 
linked into the great chain of social facts. The problem is: what is 
to be done with it, how is it to be used ? and this is not a problem 
of nuclear physics but a moral and social problem. What happens 
to atomic bombs, what is done with them, is decided not by atomic 
bombs but by men; and men, in turn, make their decisions under 
social conditions accumulated through the centuries. 

Looked at in such a context the introduction of atomic weapons 
involves no essential change. The lessons from past experience and 
the great principles of military strategy still apply. Nevertheless, 
the second view has also its truth. In the ease of atomic weapons 
much more is at stake than in almost any other social fact, far 
more than, in any previous discovery of a new weapon; so much 
more that we may reasonably consider the problem they present 
as in decisive respects unique. 

Warfare has always been, with only a few minor primitive 
exceptions, endemic to mankind as a whole. Up to the present 
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men have been able to assimilate warfare to the general conditions 
of human life sufficiently well to permit not merely life itself to 
continue, but civilizations, with all their varied achievements, to 
develop and flourish. The uniqueness of atomic weapons is to be 
found first of all in this: that they create a definite possibility of 
the total annihilation of human life.* This possibility could be 
realized in at least two obvious ways. By-products of atomic ex¬ 
plosions might so diffuse the global atmosphere that it would no 
longer support human life; or they might poison the soil in such 
a way that it would not bear the means of subsistence. Second, 
a* chain reaction involving some common, widespread element 
might eliminate life at one stroke. 

I am aware that the nuclear scientists deprecate both of these 
possibilities, but a layman can grasp enough of the basic ideas of 
nuclear physics to perceive the limitations of their knowledge. It 
is already evident from the test explosions that they do not under¬ 
stand thoroughly the diffusion of the by-products of atomic explo¬ 
sions. Since this is so now when the explosions have been of single, 
extremely inefficient bombs, how much less can they know what 
will result from the simultaneous explosion of thousands of efficient 
bombs. 

If we wish to grasp the historical meaning of nuclear techno- 
logy, we must begin, then, by recognizing its most distinctive 
consequence; that it makes definitely possible, although not at 
all probable, the early total annihilation of human life. This, 
however, is perhaps not to be considered a “political consequ¬ 
ence.” Annihilation would, after all, end political problems. It is 
also possible, though still less probable, that life might be anni¬ 
hilated by an overlarge meteor, but we do not bring such 
possibilities into our political calculations. Let us turn, there¬ 
fore, to those consequences of atomic weapons that have a more 
direct relevance to political policy, 

* The possibility is also present in the methods of mass biological 
warfare. 
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The early destruction of civilized society by atomic weapons 
is not only possible, but on the whole rather probable- One or two 
large-scale wars in which both sides had and made use of these 
weapons would quite probably destroy what we call civilization. 

Modern civilization is dependent upon a very complex inter¬ 
locking network of physical and institutional arrangements. The 
keys to this network and its maintenance are concentrated in 
large cities. Atomic weapons are peculiarly fitted to the destruc¬ 
tion of cities. With two opposing forces each in possession of a 
stockpile of such weapons and the devices for launching them at 
long distance, the rapid joint destruction of a great many cities 
and other industrial areas is feasible, and to be expected. This 
might cause a breakdown in the social processes beyond the possi¬ 
bility of recuperation, because the material means for recupera¬ 
tion would have been eliminated. Human life, reduced in numbers, 
would still continue, but at a much more primitive level. “Our 
world” would have disappeared, as fully as the Minoan civili¬ 
zation disappeared after the sudden and mysterious calamity 
which visited its centers on its controlling island of Crete. 

Another obvious consequence of atomic weapons is a still 
greater speedup in the rate of historical change, which had al¬ 
ready, during the past fifty years, reached the highest level in 
history. The political, social and institutional changes of previous 
decades, or centuries, arc becoming crowded into a year or two. 
Crisis succeeds crisis; there is no lengthened, restful interlude. 
It is plain in every field: laws, regimes, boundaries, monarch*, 
property relations, constitutions, the value of money, change over¬ 
night. The nationalization of whole industries, in France or Czecho¬ 
slovakia or England, is carried through with less fuss than used 
to accompany a minor parliamentary investigation. Diplomatic 
showdowns on Argentina, Iran, Manchuria, Germany, Spain, 
Palestine. . .trip each other’s heels. A world bank starts one week, 
a civil war the next; evening headlines of a mass strike replace 
the morning’s news of the revolt of great colonies. The United 
States seizes billions of dollars’ worth of property more quickly 
than it once condemned a few acres for a new bridge or highway. 
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Governments arc rearranged like players in a progressive bridge 
tournament. 

Atomic weapons are not, of course, the sole cause of this speed¬ 
up; they are, in some respects, rather a symptom than a cause. 
A more rapid rate of historical change is characteristic of re¬ 
volutions—is, for that matter, the meaning of “social revolution” 
—and a generation ago, there began, on a world scale, a great 
social revolution, which has not yet run its course. The discovery 
of atomic weapons, however, intensifies the whole process, like 
oxygen under pressure added to an already flaming fire. 

The reason for this is that the existence of atomic weapons 
prohibits any long postponement of a showdown. The threat of 
atomic weapons presents the perspective of social annihilation, 
at the very least for the losers, not in centuries or generations, 
but on the immediate horizon. The Second World War itself, 
with its unprecedented slogan of “unconditional surrender” and 
its pulverization of the defeated, shows that the nations are mor¬ 
ally prepared for wars of extermination., The nuclear discoveries 
place the physical means at their disposal. 

In short, atomic weapons will not permit the world to wait. 
It therefore follows that no political program today has any con¬ 
crete meaning unless it can provide, within a very few years, 
some sort of at least temporarily workable answer to the problem 
of atomic weapons. There is no time for ideal societies to be re¬ 
ached by education or other slow processes in a century or two. 
The goal for a significant political policy must be capable of being 
reached, at least sufficiently, within at most a decade. 

The logic of this conclusion is, I think, inescapable. With it 
a host of well-intentioned and abstractly worthy political prog¬ 
rams fall at once in pieces. They do not, perhaps, have to be 
abandoned entirely; but any long-term program must be sup¬ 
plemented by a short-term policy, or it cannot meet the issue. 
It can only be utopian, trivial, politically irresponsible. 

A further conclusion may be reached with a little reflection 
on the nature of men and of these weapons: If the possibility 
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of disaster is to be avoided, there must be an absolute monopoly 
of the production, possession and use of all atomic weapons. 

It could be argued that a simpler and surer solution would be 
to get rid of all atomic weapons, anti all the apparatus that 
might be used to produce them. But this would be an example 
of the usual kind of argument in a historical vacuum. Atomic 
weapons and the apparatus which produces them did not jump 
fully primed of the forehead of a 20th-century Zeus. They 
are a climactic end product of the whole long development of 
science and technology. To get rid of them, it w f ould not be 
enough to bury them, denatured, in the sea, and to wreck the 
atomic plants and laboratories. We. should have also to get 
rid of what had once brought them about, and would promptly 
do so again: that is, modern science and modern technology. This 
would be the equivalent of wiping out our civilization, the 
same result that the atomic weapons themselves threaten, and would 
thus solve nothing. 

The only way in which atomic weapons could actually be 
eliminated is the way in which a monopoly often eliminates 
products which it controls: by withholding, at its own discretion, 
their manufacture and use. * 

That monopoly control is a necessary (though by no means 
sufficient) condition for solving the problem of atomic weapons 
seems to me so evident, after reflection, as to be hardly open 
to doubt. 

Let us assume that more than one power (two is enough for 
the assumption) possesses, and is producing, atomic weapons. 
Each will be improving the efficiency and destructive potential 
of the weapons as it goes along. Now let us try to reason as 
the leaders of these powers would be compelled to reason. 

Each leader of Power A could not but think as follows: Power 
B has at its disposal instruments which could, in the shortest 
time, destroy us. He has* possibly made, or is about to make, 
new discoveries which will threaten even more complete and 
rapid destruction. At the moment, perhaps, he shows no open 
disposition to use these instruments. Nevertheless, I cannot 
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possibly rely on his continued political benevolence. Since he 
knows that I also have at my disposal instruments that can 
destroy him, hr may even now be giving the order to push the 
necessary buttons. 

Therefore, in order to defend ourselves, we must strike, striving 
by all means, political, diplomatic, psychological and economic, 
as well as military, to catch him off guard. Even thus, we must 
expect severe retaliation. But, if we arc* lucky, we shall be able 
to sustain it; and we shall have crushed, at one massive blow, 
the permanent foundation of his defenses. 

So also each leader of Power B. 

How else would it he possible for them to reason? Serious 
leaders cannot, in their practical plans, accept the sentimental 
versions of political life given in primary school or liberal weeklies 
or their own holiday speeches. Nor would they, as the world 
goes, be in these reasonings irre sponsible or even immoral. Their 
primary duty is to themselves and their own group. They know 
that no social group in history has ever been saved by reliance 
on the innate goodness of man. 

Some delay in acting upon the deduction might result from 
the intervention of other forces not completely under the control 
of the leaders of the two powers. In particular, public opinion 
might be operating against such a preventive atomic attack. 
Public opinion can, however, be directed. In the case of a totali¬ 
tarian nation, the leaders, in fact, control public opinion and 
are relatively immune to its influence. 

The existence of two or more centers of control of atomic 
weapons would, thus, be equal to a grenade with the pin already 
pulled. 

An absolute monopoly of control, by whomever exercised, 
would not^ it is true, make certain that atomic weapons would 
never be used. But it would automatically remove by far the 
greatest motive for their use: the fear that someone else will use 
them. Responsibility, moreover, will be open and unavoidable 
before the whole world, and the opinion of all humanity would 
be brought to bear upon the actions of the monopolist., It would 
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in truth need an insane leadership to launch general atomic des¬ 
truction if it alone held the means of that destruction. 

Though there are various approaches to the argument, there 
is a fairly wide recognition of the necessity for monopoly con¬ 
trol of atomic weapons. The question is, who is to be the mono¬ 
polist? And the usual answer: a “world government” or some 
kind of “international body.” I shall return in the next chapter 
to the problem of “world government.” Here I remark only that 
a world government does not exist, and cannot therefore be a 
present candidate for the monopoly position. If a world govern¬ 
ment should come to exist in the future, there would no longer 
be any problem. The world government would exercise the sole 
control of atomic weapons, or it would not he a world govern¬ 
ment. 

As for “international bodies” or “international commissions,” 
such as have been proposed through the United Nations, they 
will come to nothing, no matter what nominal agreements are made. 
All such bodies are, like the United Nations itself, not in any 
sense genuine “world institutions,” since they have no independ¬ 
ent sovereignty. They arc merely talking, paper committees, or 
at most alliances, of individually sovereign states. To place atomic 
weapons in the hands of any commission composed through and 
out of the United Nations, or any comparable commission, would 
not in the least establish a monopoly, but merely symbolize the 
fragmentation of their control. This would necessarily be, and 
remain, the case unless the “Atomic Commission” itself became 
the World Government. 

Who, then, is to exercise the monopoly? Most nations can be 
ruled out offhand. The production of atomic weapons* requires 
the possession of comparatively large amounts of raw materials 
which arc found in sufficient concentration in only a few places. 
It also requires an enormous, advanced industrial plant, which 
hardly any small nation has at its disposal. It requires large num- 

*Jt is possible, of course, that now methods of making atomic weapons 
more simply, from easily available materials, will be found. This does 
not seem probable for the future in which the issues will be decided. 
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hers of trained workers, scientists, and technicians, which, again, 
arc not available to small nations. As for groups of private in¬ 
dividuals, obviously no state will permit them to function. 

If it remains still conceivable that one or two small nations 
(Switzerland or Sweden, for example, which have precision in¬ 
dustry and scientists) might produce atomic weapons, even this 
would not pose, on a world scale, a total threat. For these men 
would not have the men to follow up and consolidate a quick 
orgy of destruction. Since production depends upon an 
advanced industrial plant and a large group of scientists, 
only nations with those resources are in the field. There¬ 
fore, India or China or Java or Brazil, for example, are 
not, for the present, in the running. Japan and Germany are 
crushed, as a result of the war, and could have, if any role at 
all, only that of “front,” like one of the small nations. France, 
in any case not sufficiently populous, has been too weakened by 
the war and its own continuing internal crises to be admitted. 

What remains? 

Abstractly reasoned, it might be thought that England, with 
the British Empire, remains on the list, England and Canada 
did, we know, have a prominent part in the first development of 
atomic production. In the concrete, however, we must recognize 
that England is on the historical defensive. England retains the 
potential for great achievement, hut she can no longer take the 
initiative. Her empire is weakening, her independent expansive 
force has ended. It is only in association with a dynamic power 
that England can henceforth operate: as a subsidiary or associate 
or partner, but without an individual freedom of action. This 
has already been proved, in its own way, by the first stage of 
atomic development. Though England and Canada contributed 
greatly, the plants were built, the final secrets held, and the 
weapons themselves exclusively retained, in the United States. 

There remain, then, among existing social institutions, two, and 
just two, serious candidates for the monopoly control of atomic 
weapons: the United States and the Soviet Union. 
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The issue of atomic weapons, of atomic warfare, is an issue 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, This is the 
reality that lies beneath the complex appearance through which 
the issue expresses itself in the press, in speeches, in the United 
Nations, and at the conferences. It is a reality, moreover, which 
in spite of all the irrelevancies of discourse, is well enough known 
to the leading parties to the disputes. Wherever and whenever 
the problem of atomic weapons comes up for discussion or debate, 
no one is really worried about Norway or Poland or Peru or 
China or New Zealand or Italy or Afghanistan or Greece or 
England or Spain. The sole “question of substance’* (as the 
Unit 'd Nations parliamentarians like to phrase it) is: What are 
the United States and the Soviet Union going to do? 



CHAPTER III 


7 be Possible Solutions 


A RECOGNITION OF the fact that the survival of our civi¬ 
lization, and perhaps of mankind, depends upon the early estab¬ 
lishment of a monopoly control over atomic weapons usually 
leads, we have noted, to the conclusion that a “World Govern¬ 
ment” must be formed. The World Government would exercise 
supreme world sovereignty. Since there would no longer be 
independent, sovereign nations, international war would “by de¬ 
finition” become impossible., and mankind would thus be saved 
from the general atomic destruction which another war or two 
would make probable. 

Abstractly considered, the project for a supreme World Govern¬ 
ment seems to be much the best solution. The humanitarian, 
moral, and technological advantages it offers are undeniable. 
To be sure, a World Government would not accomplish quite 
all that is claimed for it by its advocates. It would not guarantee 
the end of wars. Wars cannot be stopped “by definition-” If 
international wars could not take place for the semantic reason 
that there would no longer be nations, nevertheless mass war¬ 
fare could still go on under the title of “civil war” or “rebellion.” 
Death and suffering are not much changed by a switch of labels. 
However, if there were, or came to be, a World Government, 
it would provide the most rational structure within which to 
meet the problems of modem world polity, economy, and tech¬ 
nology. And it would give the complete answer to the greatest 
pf all immediate problems: the control of atomic weapons. 
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* For the eloquence, wisdom, and goodness of heart with which 
the ideal of World 'Government has been so well defended I 
have only admiration.. I add nothing here to that defense only 
because I feel I have nothing new to say. I share the ideal; 
and what 1 am writing, however paradoxical this may often 
seem, is in its service. 

Unfortunately, however, the present advocates of a World 
Government do not seem to understand either what a “govern¬ 
ment” is, or how, historically, a government comes to be. They 
conceive of the means whereby a World Government might be 
brought into existence after the manner of a kind of inter¬ 
national trick: a well-worded treaty to be signed, a pledge to 
be taken by individual persons all over the world, or a clever 
amendment to the United Nations Charter. It is not so easy* 

A genuine government is not an abstraction. It is composed 
of actual human beings, organized into institutions, and cement¬ 
ed by a common body of shared ideas. A considerable per¬ 
centage of the subjects, or citizens, of a genuine government 
must be ready to recognize, freely or through coercion, that 
there is no political power superior to the government. That 
is what is meant by calling a government “sovereign”; and 
without sovereignty it is not a government. That is why the 
League of Nations was not, and the United Nations is not, a 
world government or even a step toward world government. 
No one has ever recognized either of those organizations as the 
supreme political power. The charters of both, as well as their 
rules and practices, were so designed as to make impossible 
their possession or assumption of sovereignty. 

The functioning institutions which are an essentia! part of 
any possible government must include at the very least those 
capable of executive, legislative, and judicial action. The same 
body can act in all three spheres; but all three functions must 
be performed, or sovereignty remains non-existent. The govern¬ 
ment must be able to make laws that are binding on all the 
citizens and subjects. It must be able to administer those laws. 

It must have courts, police, jails, and armies to enforce them. 
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If it does not have all these things, if it cannot do all these 
things, then it is not a government.. If individual citizens or 
subjects, or groups of citizens and subjects, are at liberty to 
accept or reject the government’s laws as they themselves see 
fit, if they can execute them after their own manner, if** they 
can refuse to grant the jurisdiction of the courts and can resist 
the power of the police, if they can veto by their will an act 
of the government, then it is not a genuine government, then it 
is only a name or a form, and the real power rests elsewhere. 

AH of this is not yet enough. In order that a government 
should be established and maintained, its citizens or subjects, 
or a considerable percentage of them, must share at least a 
minimum set of ideas or formulas or myths. For the govern¬ 
ment to be in truth sovereign, the citizens or subjects must 
believe that it is sovereign. The sources of their belief may be 
various. They may believe that the sovereignty is divinely 
ordained, or biologically inherited, or expressive of the will of 
the people, or rationally desirable; or they may simply believe 
that the government’s power is unassailable. No matter, so long 
as the practical content of the belief—the acceptance in action of 
the government’s authority—is the same. But if they do not 
believe at all in the government’s sovereignty, then that 
sovereignty is an illusion. 

This is the meaning of “government,” any government, includ¬ 
ing a hypothetical World Government. A short reflection on 
the meaning is enough to show us how far from reality are 
the plans of the World Government’s advocates. 

I do not mean to say that the achievement of a World Govern¬ 
ment is impossible- We cannot correctly argue that because 
there has never been a World Government, one therefore can 
never be. On the other hand, it is even more grossly fallacious 
to argue that because a certain solution is desirable or “needed,” 
therefore it will come about. There is nothing whatsoever in 
either individual or social experience to suggest that men will 
get put pjF their difficulties in the way which, rationally con- 
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ridrrrd, is best for them. Least of all is there anything to suggest 
that they will do this speedily. 

If we judge by farts and not by wishes, we cannot escape the 
conclusions that within the given time limits, the free and 
voluntary establishment of a World Government is historically 
impossible. It is impossible because the necessary pre-condi¬ 
tions do not exist, 

A World Government means world political unity. Historical 
experience shows that political unity is achieved by cultural dif¬ 
fusion plus military conquest, or simply by conquest. But we 
find in history almost no examples of the political unification 
of hitherto separate autonomous communities brought about by 
deliberate, voluntary decision. 

When seemingly voluntary unification has occurred, two condi¬ 
tions have always been present: a pre-existing cultural unity 
shared by the communities; and the actuality or strong threat 
of an external force directed against the communities which 
unite. Yet even these conditions have seldom been enough to 
bring about unity. From the. 4th to the 2nd centuries B.G., the 
Greek city-states shared a common traditional culture, a cul¬ 
ture so deep that from the point of vww of its language all non- 
Grceks were barharoi—“barbarians” The Greeks faced both 
the threat and the actuality of an external force “ from Mace¬ 
donia and then from Rome—so mighty that every adult Greek 
understood that the separate city-states had no chance against 
it. Nevertheless, the city-states did not succeed in uniting poli¬ 
tically. Their various leagues and coalitions fell periodically to 
pieces, and Greece ended as a subject province. The history 
of the great Italian city-states of the prc-Renaissanrr was the 
same. Tn their case, too, there was a, profound and sp T cnclid 
cultural unity. They, too, were battered by external force, by 
the armies of Spain and France and the Empire. They were, 
moreover, made fullv conscious both of their situation and of 
the only possible solution for it, by the superb analysis and the 
moving rhetoric of Machiavelli. Still they did not unite. 

If the uniting of England and Scotland seems. peaceful and 
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voluntary, this is only because we confine attention to the un¬ 
important final act, and forget the many centuries of war and 
bitter conflict which preceded it. And in that case, too, there 
was the Christian civilization of the West shared in common. 
Before the Swiss Federation became a united nation, centuries 
of changing leagues and coalitions, of foreign intervention and 
temporary conquest, had to be buttressed by the impact of 
Napoleon, the pressure of the Holy Alliance, and a sharp if 
brief and relatively bloodless civil war. 

It is above all in the founding of the United States that the 
believers in World Government seek their precedents. Here, 
they hold, is a positive example, by following which we could, 
today, voluntarily and peacefully, **et up and maintain a unified 
government of tire world. Analysis can easily show, however, 
that tins analogy, so persuasive at first hearing, breaks down at 
every relevant point. 

The thirteen colonies, to begin with, shared not only the 
common Western culture, but, for the most part, the specifically 
English form of that culture, including the English language. 
As all dependencies of a single great power, they were accustom¬ 
ed to think of themselves together politically, as united in a 
common political fate; and they had no tradition of separate 
sovereign existence. Spatial continuity with each other and isola¬ 
tion from the rest of the world, with the vast sea on one side 
and the vast wilderness on the other, imposed a geographical 
unity. They had fought together the long, difficult revolutionary 
war, and had together conquered. In the war, though their 
unity had been far from complete, though in many respects the 
war was fought as a coalition of independent powers, they had 
come to possess many symbols and traditions of unity in common: 
a single Congress, no matter how limited in power; united and 
often thrilling Declarations; joint victories and defeats and 
treaties; national heroes. Influential classes of the population 
stood to gain by unity, and to lose much by separatism. More¬ 
over, the very real threat of external force was by no means 
removed through victory in the War of Independence. Almost 
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all the leading statesmen of the colonies understood that the 
failure to become a strongly united nation would open the road 
to constant intrigue by the great European powers, playing off 
one set of States against another, with the long-term aim of re¬ 
establishing European domination. 

Even all this was not enough to bring about a free, delibe¬ 
rate decision to unite. What was in reality a minority coup 
was in addition required. The delegates to the Philadelphia 
Convention had to violate their speeific instructions which limited 
them to the mere amending of the Articles of Confederation. 
The new Constitution itself contained a blatant threat of 
coercion through the provision that the new government would 
corne into being after the adherence of only nine of the States. 
In the doubtful States, the campaign for adoption joined open 
intimidation to rational argument and demagogy. And, finally, 
the unity was sealed only with the blood of one of the most 
terrible of Civil Wars. 

Thus, even if wwere to grant the American precedent, it 
hardly suggests a soft slide into World Government. The pre¬ 
cedent itself, however, is plainly inapplicable. In the world as a 
whole there is not cultural unity, but cultural plurality, and, 
in addition, the superimposed fracture into totalitarian and non- 
totalitarian segments. Our western civilization alone is harshly 
divided into separate communities, with the inertial weight of 
centuries reinforcing the divisions. By the nature of the case, 
at any rate until the era of inter-planetary wars, there can be 
no external force prompting a move toward world unity* The 
evidence of experience is unambiguous. We can have no reason 
to believe that the people of the world will, at least in the time 
allowed them by the atom bomb, establish through free, delibe¬ 
rate decision a World Government. 

Confronted with a social crisis which seems overwhelming in 
its proportions, some men seek to vault beyond the crisis through 
the way of mysticism and its total renunciation of power. For 
the individual who makes it the mystic revolution does solve, 
and solve permanently, the problems of politics and war and 
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atomic weapons, as it solves every material problem. The 
world of matter, the social world, become Maya—illusion. Against 
this solution of him who has taken the mystic way, there can be no 
relevant argument* We must remember, however, that the 
mystic is exempt from argument only while he stays within the 
mystic world of his own soul. When he speaks, or we still ask, 
about that other world of mountains and valleys and cities, of 
machines and nations and classes, we must still apply the severe 
and relentlessly non-mystical criteria of natural reason, if we 
want reliable answers to our questions. 

These will readily enough indicate to us that the programme 
of the renunciation of power, unassailable for the self-isolated 
individual, would solve the social and historical problems of 
politics and war only if everyone everywhere made the renucia- 
tion. For me, my own renunciation of power may be enough. 
But if rny still worldly neighbour has not joined me in my renuncia¬ 
tion, then robbery, cheating, exploitation, murder will still exist 
in the historical world if not in mine. If ail the people of the 
Argentine renounced power there would still be the Uruguayans, 
who would then think their neighbours only the easier picking. 

The universal, total renunciation of power by human beings 
is not, perhaps, logically inconceivable. I do not think, however, 
that I need give detailed proof that it is so wildly improbable 
that its realization would be a miracle beyond all bounds even 
of imaginative speculation. It would mean the transformation 
of human society to an entirely new level, at least as far removed 
from our type of civilization as ours is removed from primitive 
culture. Perhaps this transformation, foreshadowed by the 
teachings of the great religions and the lives of some of their 
saints, is the goal of human history. If so, it is a goal with which 
we have at present no contact, not even by the most delicate 
spiritual radar* We cannot, therefore, rely on its aid for our 
navigation. 

Let us suppose that the persons not of the whole world but 
of a single nation renounced power absolutely. They would no 
longer, of course, be a nation, because a nation is itself a form 
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of organized coercion and power. For them, we know in advance, 
it would *mean a total enslavement. We should not, with histo¬ 
rical experience before us, fool ourselves with the illusion that, 
because of the passivity of the slaves, this slavery would be less 
than the most harsh. Perhaps it would be morally better 
to be thus enslaved, beaten, tortured, starved, than to take for 
defense to the sword—in particular to this horrible new sword 
which the nuclear physicists have fashioned for us. Perhaps 
we may even grant that if the people of a single great nation 
should freely make that sacrifice they would through their 
example, in time, in a very long time, draw behind them the 
other peoples of the world. 

Nevertheless, the probable fact, so highly probable that it is 
a historical certainty, remains that this people does not exist. 
For the citizens of a single great nation to make the ultimate 
renunciation would be a miracle as much beyond any rational 
speculation as the miracle of universal renunciation. We can 
pray for miracles, but the wish for their occurrence cannot guide 
rational social thought or rational social practice. Miracles 
are what even theologians call Acts of Gratuitous Grace, which 
we neither deserve nor have the right to expect. 

If, therefore, we wish to base our reasoning upon experience 
and the facts of the real world, we must give up the hope for 
a “permanent solution” of the problems of war and politics, in 
general and in the newly acute form these now take through 
the advent of atomic weapons. 

Nothing we can do will guarantee permanent peace. Nothing 
will make it certain that atomic weapons will not some day 
wipe out civilization and mankind. We can, however, take 
steps that.will cither postpone war, or make it less totally des¬ 
tructive, or give the best chance for a favourable outcome- We 
can at least take steps to make it less likely that atomic weapons 
will destroy us. 

Apart from the utopian proposal of the advocates of world 
government, and the mystical renunciation of power, there re¬ 
mains, it seems to me, but one solution of the problem of atomic 
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weapons. That is a world-dominating political structure in which 
one group of peoples (its nucleus l>eing one of the existing 
nations) would hold a monopoly of these weapons. There 
never has been such a structure which comprised literally the 
entire earth. But the transo ndcut power concentrated in atomic 
weapons makes it politically possible. The threat of mutual 
destruction by these weapons of all the states that might possess 
them, assuming that there are more than one, makes certain that 
eaeli such state will strive lo acquire the monopoly. But a monopoly 
of atomic weapons can be secured only by gaining world domi¬ 
nation. 

The problem of the control of atomic weapons is identical 
with the problem of world political control. This identity is 
expressed in an illuminating way through the complex procedures 
of the United Nations,. Politically, the highest body of the United 
Nations is the Security Council (or, formally, the Assembly, 
which is merely the Security Council with decorations). In 
the Spring of 191b, an Atomic Commission, presumably a subor¬ 
dinate body, was set up by the United Nations to handle the 
question of atomic weapons. But it became rapidly apparent 
that whatever body, however named, actually made the basic 
decisions about atomic weapons would be the supreme body. 
Therefore, two proposals were made: either basic decisions about 
atomic weapons should be passed back to the Security Council 
itself, thus reducing the Atomic Commission to a purely technical 
bureau; or a new organization, outside the United Nations 
should be created for handling atomic problems. But in the 
latter case, it was at once clear to reflective observers, this new 
organization would supplant the Security Council, which would 
become a political subordinate. The naive belief that the 
insuperable difficulties which stultify the Security Council might 
be overcome in the case of atomic weapons by setting up a 
separately named special commission exploded at the first touch 
of reality. Who controls the atom will control the world. 

Whether we approach the problem from the point of view 
of the general pattern of history, or of a more or less Marxian 
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analysis of socio-economic needs and possibilities, or of the poten¬ 
tialities of the new military weapons, or of the existing division 
oi the world into two major power spheres, we are led to a 
single conclusion. A world dominion has become possible, and 
the attempt will be made to establish one. It should not 
require argument to state that there are only two power-group¬ 
ings capable of making the attempt seriously: one led by com¬ 
munism with its primary base in the Soviet Union, and the 
other led by the United States as representative of democratic 
civilization. In these circumstances, there are only three general 
alternatives from which the choice of each person must be 
made. Even if he does not choose consciously and deliberately, 
or thinks in his own mind that lie is choosing some fourth alter¬ 
native, his actions, in their practical consequences will favour one 
or another of just these three. 

One: He may renounce power, and thus political life. If he 
does this genuinely and all the way, then the catastrophes of 
politics and war will be for him like the merely material catas¬ 
trophes of avalanche or earthquake, without moral significance. 
They may, quite probably will, overwhelm his physical being, 
but he will be morally outside them. 

Two: He may believe that a communist World Empire is the 
best solution. If he does and is morally consistent, then he should 
act to make the triumph of the communist Empire as quick and 
as painless as may be. 

Three: If he rejects the communist Empire, and is not pre¬ 
pared for ultimate renunciation, then there is nothing left for 
him—and this will happen whether or not he wills it—but to 
join the attempt to block the communist Empire by the only 
means which historical circumstance has placed at our disposal. 
That is a non-communist world federation led by the United 
States. 

But let us examine, first, the communist world empire based in 
the Soviet Union. 
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IT IS HARD for ordinary citizens to realize that there are in 
the United States as in every other nation thousands, even 
hundreds of thousands, of persons who believe that a communist 
World Empire is not merely possible but good. Some of them 
work actively for that Empire; others would welcome it; many 
more are prepared to accept it, if it comes. They believe 
that it would be what they call “the solution.” 

On one point they are undoubtedly wiser than the rest. They 
see that the question of communist world rule is an issue about 
which a moral being ought to make a deliberate and plain 
decision. The communist World Empire is a part, not of 
the myth of communism, but of its blunt reality. It is not 
the vague possibility of a remotely future century, but a quite 
probable outcome for the present generation. What, then, is 
our moral ballot: For or Against? Is a communist World 
Empire desirable? 

It must be recognized, to begin with, that the victory of 
a communist World Empire would solve the prqblem of atomic 
weapons. Though it would not eliminate social violence, it 
would, by ending independent nations, end international wars- 
Thd communist rulers would hold the monopoly of atomic 
weapons. They would therefore no longer have as a motive for 
the general use of these weapons* the fear that similar weapons 
would be used against them. Under those circumstances, there 
is reason to believe that they would not consider it expedient 
to use them, or would at most use them on a limited scale. 
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These gains, even if rather negative, are mighty enough to 
be taken very seriously. If death is the immediate alternative 
we do not usually dispute with the surgeon when he tells us 
that an arm and a leg must go. We do not dispute even 
if we know that we will have to live on a plain, dull diet ever 
after, and that his fee will be our entire fortune- 

What else, then, would a communist victory mean? And 
what are the costs that must be balanced against the gain? These 
we can estimate only by an appeal to experience: the experience 
of die communist movement, where it has been in full power, 
where it is now in the process of establishing full power, and 
where it has operated, on a narrower scale, ^within nations not 
communist dominated. 

The evidence does not seem to inform us conclusively about 
what material economic values would be realized through a 
communist world victory. Within Russia, a generation of com¬ 
munist rule has meant a definite lowering in the average real 
standard of living, at the same time that heavy industry has 
been considerably expanded. At the beginning of that genera¬ 
tion, however, Russia was relatively backward industrially* The 
communists have, besides, had to operate within a hostile world 
political environment. We are not yet, I think, entitled to 
judge finally the economic possibilities of collectivized industry. 

There seem, nevertheless, to be two particular features of 
the communist form of collectivization that make it probable 
that a world communist economy would never increase the 
material well-being of the majority of mankind. 

The central objective of communism is the conquest and 
maintenance of a monopoly of all power. From this there 
follows a complete subordination of economics to politics. The 
“natural” requirements of the economy—in term of division of 
labour, organization of the productive process, balancing and inte¬ 
gration of the various sections of industry and agriculture, some 
reference to de facto relations of supply and demand, and so 
on—are always handled with primary reference to strictly political 
ends- Building a new factory, locating a railroad, setting a 
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production record in one department of a particular plant, 
installing or firing an engineer, planning new housing, allocat¬ 
ing supplies, purging and decorating economic villains or heroes, 
adjusting levels of wages and salaries and bonuses: these are 
all decided by their probable effect on the political monopoly. 
No doubt the classical economists have much over-stated the 
naturalness of economic laws. But it is a fact that techno¬ 
logical and economic processes impose certain limits that cannot 
be ignored if the economy is to have a chance of functioning 
reasonably well. In a large enterprise, for example, you cannot 
attain maximum long-term output by staging, in one section 
of one department, a Stakhanovite stunt, which for a few days 
achieves a record output for that section at the expense of the 
equilibrium of the enterprise as a whole. When planning factories, 
you cannot disregard the location of coal mines or rivers or trans¬ 
port or housing or utilities or replacement facilities without 
raising real costs and thereby reducing potential output. 

From the primary communist objective there follows, second, 
the necessity of complete economic centralization.. Complete 
centralization is not inherent in modified forms of collectivization: 
many sections of the United States economy (such as, for example, 
the T.V.A.) are collectivized without being integrated into a 
totally centralized economy. But centralization must be a feature 
of a communist collectivism, because decentralization would create 
potential economic bases of independent political power. Com¬ 
plete economic centralization means the attempt to direct the 
entire economy from a single authority (through Five Year 
Plans and similar devices)- But it is humanly impossible that 
this should be done efficiently, not only for the world as a whole, 
but even within a single large nation. The attempt to do 
so results in continual economic distortions. 

The probability that a world communist economy would not 
mean an increase in the average world standard of living—would 
mean quite possibly a decrease—is not, however, a fact of identical 
significance to all human beings. For the inhabitants of the 
more prosperous nations, such as, above all, the United States, 
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it would almost certainly involve a radical decrease in living 
standards. On the other hand, more than half of the world’s 
inhabitants, in India, China, Indonesia, Africa, central Brazil 
arc already at or below the minimum possible standard of life. 
Their material condition could hardly be further lowered. 

For the greater part of the present privileged classes in the 
non-communist world, a world communist economy would, of 
course, mean a drastically lowered standard where it did not 
bring, as it would in most cases, slavery or death. The new 
communized priviliged classes—the managerial class of officials, 
bureaucrats, factory managers, functionaries of mass organiza¬ 
tions, police and army leaders—would, in contrast, most of them, 
improve their relative material standards. 

It is, thus, difficult to generalize about the desirability of a 
communist World Empire from the point of view of standard 
of living. Material standard of living is not, however, the only 
economic value. There are also the values of economic security 
and of various economic freedoms. 

Communist propaganda claims that communist economy, by 
abolishing unemployment, gives, everyone economic security. To 
the extent that this is true (and it is not strictly true), it has 
been correctly pointed out that the security is analogous to 
that existing within a prison. Much, of the employment is in 
forced-labour camps and slave gangs. All labour is tied serf¬ 
like to its assigned job. But the fact that everyone not only 
may, but must, work does not at all by itself mean “job-security.” 
Not only all workers under communism, but all subjects of a 
communist state—even the members of the privileged strata— 
have in reality a maximum of insecurity in their jobs, since 
political intervention may at any moment snatch them away to 
another job, or to purging, exile, or death. 

At the same time, directly contrary to the propaganda myths, 
the communist economy eliminates every significant economic 
freedom. Deficient and often empty as economic freedoms 
have been under capitalism, they have at least included some 
measure of the rights to select or reject a given job, to quit, 
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to start on one’s own initiative a new line of work or new enter¬ 
prise, the not inconsiderable right to fail without its being a 
penal offense, to criticize, organize, demonstrate and strike, to 
show numerous kinds of economic initiatives. Besides these 
and other similar rights there is the large and little recognized 
element of economic democracy which springs from the exercise 
of selective consumer preference: that is, by deciding, in the 
mass, what they wish to buy and not to buy, the general popula¬ 
tion, functioning as consumers, can direct, within limits but not 
inconsiderably, the course of economic enterprise. 

Under communist economy, all of these rights and freedoms 
are done away with, and must be, for the same reason that com¬ 
pels total centralization. These freedoms interfere with de¬ 
liberate centralized control. In the organizational forms which 
embody them, they provide foundations for potential political 
opposition. Under communism, there can he no independent 
organization of labour or of technical and administrative personnel. 
Each man in industry must be assigned to his job, and must 
change only with political permission. No one can, of his own 
volition, initiate any enterprise. Ostensible unions and technical 
associations must be agencies of the communist control. No 
strikes or other independent labour demonstrations can be tole¬ 
rated. The central direction, not consumer preference, must 
decide what will be produced. The relation of labour as a 
whole to the communist state becomes analogous to that. of 
serfs to their feudal lord, without the mitigating effect of feudal 
social and religious custom or the reciprocal obligations assumed 
by the lord toward his serfs. 

If material standards are not the whole of economic values, 
still less are economic values the whole of human values. The 
evidence from experience is that the world victory of commu¬ 
nism w ? ould mean the destruction of all those values which have 
been most distinctively cherished in the tradition both of what 
we call western civilization and of the great civilizations of 
the Orient. I want to be sure that I am here understood 
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to bo making an objective prediction, not in any degree a flourish 
of rhetoric. I am stating a fact, not expressing an attitude. 

I do not mean that these civilizations have over adequately 
realized these values. Nevertheless, it is true that certain 
clusters of values have throughout the history of our culture 
functioned as at least partially operative ideals, and have thereby 
conditioned at least to some degree' the forms of our social and 
individual life, and have defined our conceptions of the mean¬ 
ing and goal of humanity. 

Chief among these ideals are those which assert the absolute 
value of the single human person, of the individual. In the 
tradition of Christianity, this is expressed through the doctrines 
of individual moral responsibility, guilt, conscience, and personal 
immortality, with the consequent conviction that personal salva¬ 
tion is the supreme goal of each human bring. In the secular 
mode, similar attitudes are expressed in the doctrines of tradi¬ 
tional democracy and liberalism. Applying these ideals, we 
derive as guides and tests for the good life 1 and the good society, 
the further values of personal freedoms and personal dignity. 

Communist ideology and communist practice alike entail the 
destruction of these ideals of the supreme worth of the individual, 
of personal freedom and dignity. The subordination of the 
person to the collectivity, the state, the Party, the Revolution, 
the historic process, becomes not merely an occasional necessity 
but a highest duty and a permanent norm; and not merely the 
subordination but the degradation of the individual. It is not 
carelessness but settled policy and integral ideal that toss away 
millions of lives to achieve quick agricultural collectivization, or 
rapid industrialization, that in a purge sweep ten million indi¬ 
viduals into slave labour, that fight a war with oceans of blood 
substituted for machines and strategy, that uproot millions— 
from the Baltic States or Poland or the Volga or the Sudetcnland 
or the Ukraine—from their homes and families, that pass laws 
holding families responsible for individual crimes. The Moscow 
Show Trials revealed what has always been true of the com¬ 
munist morality: that it is not merely the material possessions 
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or the life of the individual which must be subordinated, but 
his reputation, his conscience, his dignity, his honour. He must 
lie and grovel, cheat and inform and betray, as well as die for 
communism. There is no restraint, no limit. The slave must 
not merely obey but praise his master; and the master is himself 
crushed in his own chains. 

Our culture has, again, always held in one or another mode 
the ideal of an objective truth beyond the limits of passion and 
interest as the guide and goal of our inquiries. Throughout the 
secular tradition of post-Renaissance science, a standard of truth 
is implicit in the humility before independent factual evidence 
that pervades scientific method. For communist doctrine and 
communist practice, truth, as merely another weapon in the 
class struggle, becomes a political tool. The Party can (as 
it has) declare the theory of relativity or the Mendelian laws 
of heredity false because “countci-revolutionaryas readily as 
it doctors statistics or rc-writes history or invents a new child¬ 
hood for Stalin. What communists call “mechanical logic”— 
that is, the rules of objective inference and proof, the rules that 
permit us to test for truth and falsity—is replaced by “dialectical 
logic.” Dialectical logic, whatever it may once have meant, 
means now that whatever serves the interests of communist 
power is true. 

Though, in our history and in all histories, might has, no 
doubt most often, decided that what the laws decree is right, 
we have always rebelled against this notion. We have asserted 
in action as well as in thought the claims of a superior right. 
Antigone, in the tragedy of Sophocles, appealing to the laws 
written in the stars against the might of Creon, is a heroine 
for us as well as for the Hellenes. But for communist ideology, 
as well as its action, the distinction itself is obliterated. The 
final proof offered that communist power is right, and that all 
the means used to advance that power are right, is the proclaimed 
inevitability of communist triumph. 

These, then, are among the costs that must be assessed against 
those gaips which would resplt from the victory of a communist 
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World Empire. Many will no doubt feel that these costs are 
not too high, but to others—and they also, I believe, are many 
—it will appear better that mankind should perish altogether 
than that communism should thus conquer. 



CHAPTER V 


,A World bedcration Led by the United States 


THE COMMUNIST PLAN for the solution of the world crisis 
is the World Federation of Socialist Soviet Republics: that is, 
the communist World Empire. If the communists are not to 
win, there must be presented to the governments and the peoples 
of the world a positive alternative to the communist plan, which 
will meet, at least as well as the communist plan, the demands 
of the crisis. 

It need not, like the communist plan, pretend to solve the 
problems of mankind for all time. Indeed this, if it is wise, 
is exactly what it should not do- Political action cannot be 
meaningly conceived in terms of centuries, b\it at the most ot 
decades, or a generation. Rational political action does not 
disregard the slow, vast, centuries-old phenomena, but is is 
compelled to accept them as an element of the situation which 
is merely "given,” like the slowly changing sea for marine 
life, or the atmosphere. Deliberate political policy must con¬ 
centrate on the main issue of today and a few years from 
today. 

Even within that limitation the sole adequate alternative to 
the communist World Empire is another, a non-communist 
World Federation—a federation at least of enough of the world 
to dominate effectively the major questions of world politics. 
No world federation will, we have seen, be attained voluntarily 
in our time. Besides the communists, only the United States 
holds power enough to force a federation into being. It can 
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be brought about only if the United States, retaining for itself 
monopoly control of atomic weapons, assumes responsibility for 
world leadership. « 

In the creation of this Federation there would be necessarily 
involved the reduction of communism to impotence. The threat 
of a communist World Empire would therefore be eliminated. 
Once functioning, the primary political business of the demo¬ 
cratic World Federation would be the restriction of warfare 
within limits that would permit civilization to continue. To 
accomplish this, the crucial step would be to safeguard the 
monopoly of atomic weapons. There would have to be a 
continuous assurance against possession of atomic weapons* or 
their means of manufacture by two or more rival centers; there 
would have always to be one and only one control. 

This bare minimum is enough to solve the immediate world 
political crisis. It is enough, that is, to permit civilization to 
continue at least through the next historical period. Beyond 
that minimum, the questions are left entirely open, and they 
are in fact open. To solve the problem of the present crisis 
is no more than the pre-condition for the solution of 
larger problems. But without the pre-condition, there will be 
no further problems, much less their solution. 

What does it mean to say that there must be a World Fede¬ 
ration led by the United States, and by what possible means 
could it be brought about? I wish to make sure that I am 
not interpreted to be saying more than I intend. 

There is already a large territory under American leadership, 
and it has been greatly expanded during these past five years. 
From the point of view of political reality, the range of 
American leadership cannot be thought of as limited to those 
areas which are, like Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands, legally 
and formally listed as .some sort of colony or dependency. It 

* As I have explained, I use the term “atomic weapons” to refer 
not only to these in the proper sense but to any other weapons 
comparable in destructive power. 
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extends wherever American power is decisive, not for every¬ 
thing or nearly everything, but for the crucial issues upon which 
political survival depends. 

From this point of view, American leadership reaches out to 
the West to include, at the present time and for the immediate 
future, Japan. The Philippines did not escape it through a 
grant of juridical independence. Their status has changed to 
one more honourable, but the fate of the new Philippine Re¬ 
public is still altogether dependent upon United States power, 
which could alone protect it from attack. 

The many islands of the Atlantic and the Pacific, implicitly 
dominated by United States military and naval installations, are 
also within this sphere of leadership—politely but less accu¬ 
rately called “influence.’* All of the Americas already lie 
within it. Is it conceivable that any one or any combination 
of the American nations could make a war against the United 
States that would be more than an insane gesture? Is it con¬ 
ceivable dial the United States would permit the resources of 
any of these nations to fall into the hands of a major world 
enemy? The federation of the Americas is loose, and its mem¬ 
bers enjoy a great autonomy. United States policy is vague 
and irresolute. Its government docs not lead the Americas as 
well as it easily could—and if it Jed better, the rest of the 
Americas would be not more but much less given to complaints 
about “Yankee imperialism.” Nevertheless, for the issues that 
decide, the leadership and the responsibility it involves are real. 
Without it, these nations could not survive a decade in the 
present world. Some time ago, several of the Latin American 
countries on the West Coast would have been colonies of Japan. 
Not a few would be near today to the role of satellites of the 
communist world power. 

Canada, juridically, is a Dominion in the British Common¬ 
wealth. But Canada, too, in terms of political reality, must be 
included within the American sphere of leadership. To prove 
this, it is only necessary to reflect on the following hypothetical 
test. Suppose that United States policy, through mere con- 
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fusion and vacillation, should force England into the Communist 
Empire, and that war should begin. On which side would 
Canada be? There would no doubt be an Anglo-communist 
faction that would have to be suppressed. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that the resources, and much of the manpower, of Canada— 
whether or not the Canadians freely chose so—would be witli 
the United States. For that matter, maps of United States 
war resources have for many years included those of Canada. 

A position of leadership is not, therefore, something new for 
the United States. It has been, rather, and continues to be 
forced upon the United States by the dynamic of power relation¬ 
ships. The relative strength of the United States is too great 
to permit passivity. The United States cannot help dominat¬ 
ing other nations. But United States opinion lias never been 
willing to face consciously the significance of its political posi¬ 
tion and its political behaviour. The realities of the power 
pattern are overlaid with a crust of pscudoinoral platitudes, 
by which United States citizens and leaders try to convince 
themselves that they always act from the most altruistic: of 
ideal motives. This habit may be a tribute to United States 
conscience, but it has a lamentable effect outside the borders. 

The citizens of other nations, after their experiences in the 
late war and the demonstrations of the atomic bombs, are 
conscious of the power of the United States. They regard this 
power with mingled fear and hope, fear from what it has already 
done when turned toward destruction, and hope that it may be 
redirected toward the positive solution of those problems which 
unaided they do not feel able to meet. 

The United States has greater relative power in the world 
total than has ever been possessed by any single nation. The 
United States is complacent in the enjoyment of many of the 
immediate fruits of that power, in particular the highest living 
standard there has ever been. The United States is, however, 
irresponsible in the exercise of its power. A positive and 
adequate policy for so powerful a nation would presuppose first 
of all that it should face the fact and the responsibility of 
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power. That done, there would follow at once the realization 
that it must openly and boldly bid for political leadership of 
the world. 

It will not be imagined by anyone that such a bid by the 
United States would meet with unanimous enthusiasm in the 
rest of the world. Nevertheless, there is no reason to suppose 
that, made in the proper form, it would meet universal rejection, 
A not inconsiderable portion of mankind is aware of the catas¬ 
trophic depth of the world crisis. It is ready to accept a way 
out, even at much loss to lesser needs. This readiness, after 
all, is the principal source of communism’s attractive power. 
IIow much more persuasive would be a perspective, as effective 
as the communists’ in offering a solution of the crisis, yet with¬ 
out the price of totalitarian degradation. 

It must be granted, of course, that the United States cannot, 
within the allotted time, win the leadership of a viable world 
political order merely by appeals to rational conviction. To 
carry out its responsibility it would have to proceed primarily 
through a combination of pressures and concessions. Both are 
indispensable. The United States docs not have sufficient inde¬ 
pendent power to rely solely on pressures. The resistances are 
too strong for concessions alone to soften. 

The relevant concessions are of three kinds: economic, political, 
and what might be called sentimental or moral. The United 
States, with its colossal productive machine, is in a position, if 
it is prepared for unorthodox methods, to grant enormous econo¬ 
mic concessions in the interests of a supreme political objective. In 
some cases, these might require temporary economic self-sacrifice, 
but their effect would often be beneficial through the stimulus 
they would give to production. Loans, relief, mutually profitable 
trading agreements, machines, floods of wanted consumers’ goods, 
easy financial terms, these all speak a language that is every¬ 
where understood. They could all be made to repeat the lesson 
that it is a materially profitable and pleasant thing to be asso¬ 
ciated with the United States. 

In the relations between a more powerful and a less powerful 
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nation, constant political interference on small points is usually 
much more irritating to the lesser nation than a sharp, firm 
intervention confined to those very infrequent points that really 
decide. It would be fatally wrong for the United States to 
adopt officially the feeling of some of its citizens that all nations 
ought to model their political and social institutions after the 
United States pattern. Others may not like the pattern and 
may still be neither barbarians nor menaces to world security. 

The United States, in the conduct of its foreign affairs, is 
sometimes guilty of playing what is called “prestige politics.” 
This term refers to political actions which are motivated by the 
forms rather than the substance of politics. It is prestige 
politics when you always want to be first in the procession, 
chairman of conferences and committees, addressed in a respect¬ 
ful tone, listed at the top of the page; when you hate someone 
else for making a suggestion first, even though you agree with 
it, when you want to sit Number 1 at a Peace Conference even 
though that violates the alphabetical order. Wise politics is 
occupied with the realities of power, and is content to give 
freely to others the prestige of appearances. Indeed, the United^ 
States will do best if it demonstrates that other nations, through 
friendship with the United States, increase and guard their 
political dignity and honour. 

The cheapest of all concessions in the relations between nations, 
and far from the least important, are those to moral sentiment, 
religious belief, and social custom. Here too the provincialism 
and smugness of the United States do grave injury to its foreign 
policy. The American tourist, making crude jokes about 
“foreigners,” is the counterpart of the American diplomat who 
doesn’t know the language of the country to which he is accre¬ 
dited, the exported American film which ridicules an unfamiliar 
religious sensibility, or American advertising which boasts at the 
world’s expense. A policy concentrated on the supreme objec¬ 
tive, on the key to the situation, will dictate the utmost 
tact in the approach to the customs, feelings, and beliefs of other 
peoples. 
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Concessions alone would not, however, be enough. Conces¬ 
sions alone, in fact, give others the impression not of generosity 
but of weakness. Concessions must be understood as one side 
of a coin whose reverse is pressure. The realization that it 
is good to be a friend of the United States must be inseparably 
tied to the further realization that it is fearful to be its enemy. 
At all points bracing the concessions used for the construction 
of the world order, there must be the buttresses of power. As 
the ultimate reserve in the power series, there would be the 
monopoly control of atomic weapons. 

A non-communist world federation is the only rational objec¬ 
tive for United States foreign policy. This federation can be 
built, at least to the necessary extent and level, by the bold use of 
generous concessions and superior power. These two necessary 
and sufficient means are today—though not for long—at the 
disposal of the United States. For that reason the responsi¬ 
bility for the future of civilization falls unavoidably, today, upon 
the United States. 

Because I am concerned with the general statement of a 
supreme policy, and wish to prevent the diversion of attention 
to side issues, I am anxious not to become too much occupied 
with details of its application. The correct application can¬ 
not in any case be exactly mapped in advance. However, the 
meaning of a policy of world leadership will perhaps remain 
vague unless there is some indication of how it might be put 
into practice. 

No fundamental change would be required in United States 
relations toward the Americas. What is needed is a more 
conscious clarification of the implicit objectives, and both more 
firmness and more tact in pursuing them. United States sup¬ 
reme policy, in its application to the Americas, would be suc¬ 
cessful if it guaranteed the following: first, that the major re¬ 
sources of the Americas will be utilized, during peace, to the 
mutual benefit of the Americas, the United States, and the 
world friends of the United States, and therefore counter to 
the interests of world communism; second, that in war the use 
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of these resources will be under the direction of the United 
States; third, that world communism will not secure any base 
in the Americas, but will on the contrary be progressively 
weakened. 

This minimum, if accepted as primary, is without question 
attainable. 

The supreme polity formulated in this chapter would, I believe, 
dictate an immediate proposal by the United States to Great 
Britain and the British Dominions: common citizenship and 
full political union. 

This conclusion may seem suipiismg against the memory of 
an adverse popular response, both in the United States and 
in England, to Churchill’s advocacy oi no more than a firm 
Anglo-American alliance. The adverse response, however, was 
more clamoious than widespread. In the United States, its 
surface was exaggerated by the professional Eugland-hatcrs of 
the Chicago Tribune and the I [curst press. Both here and in 
England, it was stoked by the communist front organizations, 
not a little of whose energies are now being allocated to the 
promotion of Anglo-American hate. The whole agitation lias 
a somewhat absurd side, since a de facto Anglo-American alliance 
does in any case exist. 

Political experience, moreover, would seem to indicate that 
there would be more support for, and less opposition to, a 
proposal for outright union than for a mere alliance, A larger 
goal, especially if it is felt that this could really accomplish 
something great, has frequently a belter chance of popular ac¬ 
ceptance than a lesser, partial goal that would not be a real 
advance even if attained. The lesser goal excites the same 
resentments as the larger but is not capable of enlisting the 
same enthusiasm. A formal alliance between Great Britain 
and the United States would accomplish nothing. Merely signing 
a document would not make more stable the present incomplete 
de facto alliance. Actual union between the United States 
and Great Britain and her Dominions would on the other hand 
be a catalyst which would instantaneously transform the whole 
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of world politics, 

Wc may grant that the union could not take place without 
an extensive campaign of education in both countries. However, 
enough of the historical premises hold to make union possible. 
Historical origin, language, literature, legal principles, form of 
government are a single heritage. The circumstances of the 
world crisis bring the issue* to a present head. The United 
States, Britain, and her Dominions confront a common fate. 
They will, whether they admit it in advance' or not, survive 
together or be destroyed together. If the communist Empire 
captures England, the turn of the United States will not be 
long delayed. If England thinks she can go her own way, 
playing communism off against America, she will be soon and 
most grievously undeceived. 

Union is possible, and is rationally demanded by the crisis. 
Suppose that, after a brief period of preparation at official 
and unofficial levels on both sides, union wen* openly offered, 
not by private individuals or well-motivated but rather snob¬ 
bishly organized private groups, but by the President of the 
United States? Proposed not for a dim and abstract future, 
but for right, now. Why should we believe that the offer 
would be, could be rejected? If the offer were generous, 
open—backed up as it would hr in all minds by the plain 
meaning of refusal—an imaginative fire could be kindled in 
which the jealous fears of special interests would be consumed. 

Today the only escape which men can see from the ever- 
tightening net of isolating nationalism, with all its cords of 
passports, boundaries, tariffs, coinage, police, bureaucracy; is 
into the suffocating totalitarian unity of the communist Empire. 
The union of Britain and the United States would present men 
with the fact and the prospect of another road on which the 
barriers could be pulled down without the necessity for paying 
the totalitarian forfeit. 

Such a union would mean that Britain, her Dominions and 
the United States would become partners in the leadership of 
the World Federation. In the first stages, Britain would be 
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in fact, although not in juridical form, a junior partner. This 
necessity, which follows not merely from popular prejudices, 
but from the realities of power relations, is the greatest obstacle 
to the union. It is harsh to ask so great a nation, which for 
three hundred years led the world, to accept a lower place 
than the first, especially when the claim comes from an upstart 
whose only superior qualification—unfortunately, the deciding 
qualification—is the weight of material might. It would need 
a superb statesmanship to overcome this obstacle, and a realiza¬ 
tion among both peoples of the depth of the crisis. 

The policy which I have sketched is certainly grandiose, but 
it is not unrealistic. It presupposes that men, groups of men, 
and nations, will continue to act politically as they have always 
acted: primarily (thoifgh not quite exclusively) from self-interest, 
with good will and intelligence affecting their conduct to a 
very slight, though nonetheless potentially important, degree. 
This policy, moreover, takes into account the realities of the 
existing distribution of world power, and calls for nothing that 
is not materially possible in terms of this power distribution. 
Finally, this policy, if carried out with success or even a fair 
percentage of success, would really solve—in, let me repeat, 
the temporary and partial measure that is the most ever pos¬ 
sible in social life—the chief problems which account for the 
profoundly of the present crisis. 



CHAPTER VI 


Jfoiv Great Are the Dangers in United States Power? 


AT WHATEVER LEVEL of social life, from a small community 
to the world at large, a balance of power is the only sure protection 
of individual or group liberties. Since we cannot get rid 
of power, the real political choice is between a balance of 
diverse powers and a monopoly of power- Either one power 
outweighs all the rest, or separately located powers check and 
countercheck each other. If one power outweighs all the 
rest, there is no effective guarantee against the abuse of that 
power by the group which wields it. Only power can be 
counted on to check power and to hinder its abuse. Liberty, 
always precarious, arises out of the unstable equilibrium thai 
results from the conflict of competing powers. 

As a solution for the present crisis, might it not therefore 
seem that there is little objective reason to prefer a world 
federation under United States leadership to a communist World 
Empire? Of course, we might, not altogether cynically, reflect 
that even if our choice is only between jailers to preside over 
our common prison, that is still not an occasion for indifference. 
But is anything more at stake? Would not the United States 
also, if it became world leader, turn out in the end to be world 
tyrant? 

We must begin by replying: it might be so. There can be 
no certainty against it. We must say even more than this. 
There is in American life a strain of callow brutality. This 
betrays itself no less in the lynching and gangsterism at home 
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than in the arrogance and hooliganism of soldiers or tourists 
abroad. The provincialism of the American mind expresses 
itself in a lack of sensitivity toward other peoples and other 
cultures. There is in many Americans an ignorant contempt 
for ideas and tradition and history, a complacency with the 
trifles of merely material triumph. 

The United States is, indeed, superior in one field alone: 
in the development of the technique of production. In this, 
Americans themselves often do not understand their unparalleled 
supremacy. There is not, and has never been, anything ap¬ 
proaching American methods of production. Tjhe last war 
showed that it is almost impossible to set goals too high for 
American factories to reach. Whether hairpins or battleships, 
airplanes or carpet slippers, cement or the most delicate precision 
instruments, machine tools or penicillin, the United States can, 
so far as technique goes, flood the earth with them. 

It is not so much in the machines themselves, where England 
and Germany and perhaps Sweden and Switzerland have done 
better, that the specific United States superiority lies. It is 
rather in a talent, by now almost a national characteristic, for 
the large-scale organization of production. England and 
Germany could build finer ships and airplanes and cameras, 
but they could not organize the hundreds of thousands of men 
and machines and secondary supplies and plants and freight 
cars and trucks into functioning organisms out of which could 
issue the immense quantities of very good, if not the finest, 
ships and airplanes and cameras. 

This ability to organize production is so well established that 
it seems capable, of being applied at will, or under pressure, 
to new and unprecedented problems. There is an instructive 
contrast between the petty Nazi attempts to manufacture atomic 
bombs, and the colossal, integrated Manhattan Project. Almost 
none of the fundamental research was done by Americans. The 
true creative energy of the United States was expressed in the 
organization and its mass functioning. The achievement was 
the same with blood plasma, radar, new drugs, or K rations. 
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The same talent was notable even in the military conduct 
of the war. The War and Navy Departments, the generals and 
admirals, inferior in the niceties of military tradition and science 
to those of other nations, were heroic as mass organizers. They 
hurled at the enemy overwhelming quantities of supplies, men, 
shells, food, ships, trucks, tanks, planes, so that the mistakes 
and crudities of details were buried in the mass. The military 
methods were in accord with the American genius. To send 
thousands of planes and two million tons of shipping against 
a small Pacific atoll would have been absurd for any other 
nation, but it was exactly American. 

But this ability to organize mass production is not a suffi¬ 
cient qualification for the proper conduct of the affairs of a 
great world power. Human society is more than factories, 
weighty as is the influence of the factories on society as a whole. 
And when we leave the premises of the factories, the American, 
there so seemingly mature and triumphant, appears as a gawky 
adolescent. 

For this social immaturity, the circumstances of the nation’s 
history provide an explanation. The United States began only 
three centuries ago, as a colonial offshoot of Western Civiliza¬ 
tion. During more than two of these centuries, its energies 
were concentrated on the comparatively primitive task of 
conquering a natural wilderness. It was removed, in those 
generations, from the culture and learning of the civilization of 
which it was nevertheless a part, and from which its historical 
life was drawn. Its good fortune, moreover, hindered it!s normal 
cultural growth. Its rich material resources, its continental self- 
sufficiency, its geographical isolation until the present age, were 
curtains hiding from it: the way of the world. The natural 
wilderness was subdued, a nation was formed, a matchless eco¬ 
nomic machine constructed, but there was no art of its own, 
no music, no literature, no great philosophy or religion, none of 
those signs of an inner and deeper wisdom. 

All this makes it seem especially inappropriate that the United 
States, should assume the responsibility of world leadership. The 
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very trait that makes this possible—and in the present crisis 
necessary—makes one hesitate to propose it. The communists 
will, of course, denounce the United States as “imperialistic,” 
but tht?y do that on doctrinal grounds, no matter how ignomi- 
niously passive and respectful of boundaries actual American 
policy may be. We can never defeat them if we pay any atten¬ 
tion to what they say about us. Moreover, a policy of world 
leadership based on a monopoly of atomic weapons does bear 
some of the traits of an empire, and this fact should not be 
dissembled or disguised. 

The idea of “empire” carries with it a confused set of asso¬ 
ciations that is only remotely related to historical experience. 
There have been many empires, of many kinds, differing in 
almost every imaginable way in their social and political content. 
The only constant, the factor that leads us to call the given 
political aggregate an “empire,” is the predominance—perhaps 
only to a very small degree—of a part over the whole. 

It is by no means true that all empires are tyrannies. The 
Athenian Empire of the 5th century B.C. was for most of its 
history little more than a strengthened federation. Within the 
imperial state, Athens itself, there flourished the most vigorous 
political democracy of the ancient world, and in some respects 
of all time. Though Athens controlled the foreign policy of the 
federated cities and islands, in many instances she used her 
influence to promote democratic changes of their internal 
regimes. 

The hand of England has been heavy on India, Malaysia, 
Ceylon, but she can hardly be accused of destroying there a liberty 
which never existed. And in what independent states has there 
been found more liberty than in her loosely dependent 
Dominions? 

I did not attempt to deduce the totalitarian "tyranny of a com¬ 
munist World Empire from the mere fact that it would be an 
empire. This conclusion was based upon the analysis of the 
nature of communism, as revealed in ideology, organization, and 
historical practice. Though it must be granted that an imperial 
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world federation led by the United States might, also develop 
into a tyranny, the fact of empire does not, in this case either, 
make the conclusion necessary. 

We must also bear in mind that it is not our choice, hut the 

world crisis, which compels us to assume this risk. The develop¬ 

ment of an industrial economy worldwide in scope, the break¬ 
down of the international political order, and the existence of 
atomic weapons are the elements of the world crisis as well as 
the occasion for the attempt to construct a world federation. 
This world federation is required in order to perform two inter¬ 
related tasks, which cannot be performed without it: to control 
atomic weapons, and to prevent mass, total, world war. With 
United States leadership, and only with its leadership, a fede¬ 
ration able, to perform these tasks could be built, and built in 

time. With the performance of these tasks, the federation 
would be fulfilling the requirements which prompted its creation. 
Its minimum content would thus be no more than a protective 
association of nations and peoples in which, for a restricted 
special purpose, a special power—the power of atomic weapons— 
would be guarded in the beginning by one member ot tne asso¬ 
ciation. 

At first there would be, perhaps, little more to the federation 
than this minimum content—which, after all, would not be 
such an unmitigated blow to the liberties of mankind. It is not, 
however, to be expected that the federation would remain long 
at this bare level- It would develop; the content would deepen. 
How it would develop is a question not to be decided in 
advance. If the direction might be toward a tyrannous despo¬ 
tism on the part of the initially favoured nation, there is no 
reason to rule out a development in a quite opposite direction, 
toward the fuller freedoms and humanity of a genuine world 
state and' world society. 

r rhe danger to liberties would be the power predominance of 
the United States in the beginning of the federation. Fortunately 
for liberty, there are objective factors of very great weight that 
4 
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would operate against any attempt by the United States to insti¬ 
tute a totalitarian world tyranny. 

Not unimportant among these factors is the historical tradi¬ 
tion which is the past of the United States social present. 1 
have mentioned that Americans are often brutal, provincial, and 
culturally insensitive. They are sometimes anarchic and law¬ 
less in their behavior. But their disruptive manifestations are 
on the whole anti-totalitarian in effect. Americans are, many 
of them, indifferent to ideas; but that very indifference gives 
them a certain immunity to mental capture by an integral 
ideology of the totalitarian kind. It is leas easy for a nation to 
escape from its past than many optimists, and pessimists, imagine. 
The past can be a mill-stone around the neck, but it can also 
be an anchor bringing safety. The United States may become 
totalitarian.. It seems to me unlikely, however, that this will 
come about through a natural internal evolution. Totalitarianism 
would have to be brought from without, as it would have bn-n 
by a world-victorious Nazi Germany, as it will be by the com¬ 
munists, if they are allowed to continue. 

A second factor on the side of liberty is the inadequate 
power of the United States. The United States has very great 
power, greater than its own spokesmen realize, great enough to 
build a world federation, to defeat communism, and to ensure 
control of atomic weapons. It does not have enough power to 
impose a totalitarian rule on the rest of the world. Even if it 
had enough purely military power, it lacks sufficient manpower 
and sufficient political experience. 

What this* means is that the United States can lead only by 
accepting others as partners, only by combining the methods of 
conciliation and concession with the methods of power, only by 
guarding the rights of others as jealously as its own privileges. 
If the United States should try instead to be world despot, it 
might still, for a short while, subdue the world beneath an 
atomic terror. But the end would be swift and certain. Man¬ 
kind would be avenged, and the United States destroyed, The 
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only question would be whether all civilization would !> ■ brought 
down in the process. 

Looked at somewhat differently, this indicates that in the 
projected world federation the principle of the balance of power 
would not in reality be suspended. At the narrowly military 
level, a balance would be replaced by United States preponderance. 
But military force, especially in the technical sense which is 
alone at stake in the control of atomic weapons, is by no 
means the only form of social power. In terms of population, 
material resources, cultural skills, and experience, the United 
States would not at all outweigh the other members of the 
federation. Within the framework of the federation, divided 
powers would continue to interact. Through their mutual 
checks and balances, they would operate to prevent any totali¬ 
tarian crystallization of all power. 

A third, ironic protection of liberty is the unwillingness of 
the United States to rule the world. Ne people, pushed by 
forces they cannot control, ever entered on the paths of world 
power with less taste for the journey, with more nostalgic 
backward glances. This distaste, indeed, is so profound that 
it is primarily significant not so much as a protection against 
the abuse of United States power, but rather as a tragic handi¬ 
cap to the sufficient, utilization of that power. 

There is a fourth major factor which will challenge any 
despotic ^presumption on the part of the United States. In the 
world today there arc millions of men and women who know 
the meaning of totalitarian tyranny, many of them through the 
frightful lessons of direct experience, and who are resolved, 
if any chance is given them, to fight against it. They are 
within the United States, as within every other nation, not the 
least firm among them silent for the moment under the strangle¬ 
hold of the communist power.. The loss of liberty teaches 
best, perhaps, its meaning. Though they are now, after so 
many betrayals and vain hopes, close to despair, they are still 
ready to act again. 
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They are ready, since there is no other way, to accept and 
follow the leadership of the United States, but only if they 
arc given reason to believe that United States leadership will 
bring both power and justice: power so that there will be a 
chance to win, and justice so that the victory will be worth 
having. They will follow not as subjects of the United States, 
but, in their own minds, as citizens of the world. For them, 
all governments and all power are suspect. They will be- they 
are—stern judges of the United States; they are acquainted 
with the symptoms of tyranny; they will observe and resist (’very 
invasion of liberty. If experience should prove to them that 
their hope in the United States is also empty, then they will 
abandon the United Sates. 

The United States cannot compete in tyranny with the com¬ 
munists. The communists have cornered that political market. 
The peoples of the world will reason that if it is to he totalita¬ 
rianism anyway, then it had might as well be the tried and 
tested brand. The United States will not win the peoples 
to her side—and the struggle in the end is for them, it is not 
merely military—unless her leadership is anti-totalitarian, unless 
she can make herself the instrument of the hope, not the fear, 
of mankind. 

In Chapter 3 we reached the conclusion that a representative 
world government is not a possible solution of the present 
crisis. At the same time wc found no reason for abandoning 
the ideal of such a government or even the far nobler ideal of 
a wordly society in which coercion and violence would be 
replaced by the free, co-operative union of all mankind. 

Those men who are dedicated to these ideals, who have rid 
their hearts forever of the hitter nationalist shell that divides 
them from their brother who are all men, cannot remain 
satisfied with any such perspective as we have been examining. 
With the best of chances, a world federation led, however gene* 
rously and discreetly, by the United States would still retain 
its gross flaw of inequality. Must they, then, these dedicated 
men, reject and condemn this perspective? 
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I think they need not, if their ideal is more than self-indulgence, 
if they know that their ideal must be realized within and through 
the harsh, real world of history. For them, this is the means; 
there is no other way. They cannot want for its own sake 
a federation of unequal*, led by the United States. But they 
must want it as the necessary step toward their own goal of a 
world society of equals, in which they will continue to believe, and 
toward which their influence will try to direct the future of 
the federation. 

Let us assume that I am correct in maintaining that world 
organization under communist leadership and world organiza¬ 
tion under United States leadership are the only two real alter¬ 
natives in the present world political situation. 

Communism, consistent in itself, is not troubled by any seem¬ 
ing disparities between the. various propaganda masks through 
which it faces the world.. From one mouth, it will tell us that 
all is weir within the Soviet Union and among communists 
everywhere, and that any story of communist villainy is a fascist 
slander and a counter-revolutionary lie. If we have learned 
too much to be in this way quite lulled, communism will 
change mouths, and say: of course communists are now and 
then guilty of excesses, and there has been some Soviet trouble, 
but is this not the way of the world? How can the United 
States, with its own eye so full of beams, object to those Soviet 
motes? If communists are rather bad, well, at any rate Ameri¬ 
cans are no better- 

This adroit manoeuvre playing so skillfully on our own feel¬ 
ings of guilt, has a paralyzing effect on the minds and wills 
of honest men. Is it not true that we oppress a subject race, 
that wc grab military bases, that our soldiers rape and rob, 
that we have dismal slums', that our propaganda is often false 
and hypocritical, that much of our press serves rich and wicked 
men, that we have grafters and absentee landlords and exploiters? 
What right do we have, then, to criticize communism, to set up our 
own way against its way? What choice is there between us? 
And, above all, what right have we to ask the world to choose? 
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Because I have not tried to conceal cither the present defects 
in our society or the threats of future danger, I feel it neces¬ 
sary to comment on the subtle, p^udo-hurnility of this attitude. 

The truth is this. Our way is not the communist way. 
There is a difference, and there is a choice, as profound as 
any that men have in history confronted. It is true that we dis¬ 
criminate against the Negro race; but the most oppressed Negro 
in the United States has ten times more freedom than nine- 
tenths- of the persons subject to the communist power. It 
is true that there are some frauds in our elections; but the 
whole electoral system of the Soviet Union is nothing but a 
gigantic fraud and farce. It is true, and wrong, that our 
press sometimes distorts news for the sake of selfish owners; 
but the entire communist press is simply the voice of a total 
lie. Softie of our workers and farmers live in poverty and 
slums; but all Soviet workers live, under communist rule, in 
poverty arid slums; all are hounded by a secret police and tied 
to the state by labour passports, and fifteen or twenty million 
of them are herded into the slave-gangs of the M.V.D- Our 
soldiers, occupying a country, are, some of them, brutal; but 
the communists, occupying a country, suck it dry, destroy its 
independent life, ship hundreds of thousands of its inhabitants 
back to the slave-gangs, and torture and kill every even poten¬ 
tial opponent. Our police occasionally knock a striker over 
the head, or beat up an arrested gangster, but the communist 
police torture and frame and exile and murder millions of 
innocent men and women, and by means of spies and provoca¬ 
teurs reach into every factory and farm and home. Our em¬ 
ployers and authorities sometimes try to break a strike; under 
a communist regime the very mention of a strike is punishable 
by death. We sometimes punish a poor man who in despera¬ 
tion steals a jewel or forges a check; in the Soviet Union a 
starving peasant who takes, to feed his children, a pack of 
wheat from the farm he works, can legally be sentenced to die 
at hard labour in a slavcamp on the charge of what, in the 
pious cant, is called “the theft of socialist property.” In com- 
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munist law and practice, it is a crime not to be a stooJpigcon, and 
a duty to betray friends and wife and family* Among us, 
the poor and weak do not have an equal chance against the 
rich and powerful; under the communists the poor and weak 
must not only obey, but praise and fawn on their masters. 

It is far from my purpose to list these comparisons in order 
to suggest any complacency on our part- Our evils are still 
evil, even if there are worse. It is no less our duty to reject 
and overcome them. Every one of them, every added one, 
it may be noted, is a weapon contributed to communism. But 
it is necessary to guard against a false and in reality cynical 
indilTerence which escapes the responsibility for choice by the 
plea that all roads arc alike, and alike lead to ruin. It is well 
to recall that then* is something, after all, to lose. 

And let me repeat once more that the supreme policy I propose 
is not nationalist. It is not either “imperial” or “American 
in the sense most often communicated by those words. A leading 
function is assigned to the United States, not because of any 
supposed moral virtues which the United States possesses, but 
because of the existing power relationships which permit the 
fulfillment of the internationalist purpose only through United 
States leadership- The policy aims not at the defeat of Rus¬ 
sia, but at its liberation, at the victory of the Russian people 
over their totalitarian rulers. It proposes the defeat of world 
communism, but only as a negative and lesser phase of a task 
whose positive objective is the construction of a world political 
order within which civilization can breathe again. It aims not 
to reinforce the divisions in the world but to bring the world 
together, and to bind the United States to the rest of 
the world. 
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A DISTINGUISHING AND all-important development of this 
era has been the rise of totalitarian political movements, essen¬ 
tially similar though variously named Nazi, fascist, and 
communist. These totalitarian movements, with their steel 
discipline, their monolithic structure, their cement of terror, 
their rigid and total ideology, their pervasion of every aspect 
of the lives of their members, are different in nature from any¬ 
thing with which history has made us familiar. 

This does not mean, however, that there is anything abstruse 
about them. Communism is particularly easy to understand, 
since its beliefs, ac ts, and intentions are set forth in a voluminous 
literature extending over a century. As a specific, socio¬ 
political movement, communism (or Bolshevism) was founded 
in 1903, forty-seven years ago. But it developed out of one 
emphasis in the general philosophy of Marxism, which took 
fairly clear form in 1848. For forty-seven years communism has 
developed consistently, with no discernible historical breach in 
its tradition or its pattern of behaviour* For over thirty 
years it has been in control of a great nation, and it has lately 
extended its full control to more peoples and areas. Throughout 
the world, it has for decades functioned in parties, unions, 
governments, industries, publications, and in thousands of com¬ 
mittees and organizations. Communism can be studied in action 
in every type of social, political, cultural, and moral environment, 
in relation to every type of problem occurring in our society. 
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in war and in peace, in power and out, on a large scale and on 
the most minute, in a bridge? dub or a Boy Scout troop as 
well as a mighty army. The evidence by now at hand is not 
merely ample but overwhelming. The only excuse for not 
coming to a decision in our judgment of the nature of commu¬ 
nism is ignorance or an unwillingness to face the truth. 

For those whose conceptions of polities are based upon acquain¬ 
tance with the customary political parties of democratic countries, 
there is a special obstacle to the understanding of communism. 
Though communism is recognized as having a “different prog¬ 
ramme,” it is assumed to be a political party in the same sense 
that applies to the Democratic or Republican or British Con¬ 
servative or French Radical-Socialist parties. A member of 
the* Communist Party is thought to be the same type of being 
as a Democrat or a Conservative. Jle -has merely joined a dif¬ 
ferent, but comparable?, organization. 

Reasoning and acting on this assumption, it sceins natural 
to deal with communists in much the same way one deals with 
the members of any other rival political party. One negotiates 
with the communist-controlled Soviet Union as one negotiates 
witli other nations. Communist parties are permitted to func¬ 
tion legally, like any other party, and are welcomed or at 
least accepted into coalition governments. Electoral deals are made 
with communists, not only in Hungary or France, but in New 
York. Good citizens do not hesitate to join communists in 
all sorts of committees for worthy purposes, or to form*with 
communists editorial hoards for magazines and newspapers. 
Liberals respond with indignation whenever communists complain 
that their civil liberties are being infringed. 

The assumption underlying these acts is grotesquely false. 
Apart from generic traits which characterize all organizations, 
the Communist Party has nothing in common with democratic, 
parliamentary parties. It exists on a totally different plane of 
political reality. The parliamentary parties with which we are 
familiar are sprawling aggregations of diverse individuals, limited 
in their objectives, loosely united as electoral machines. They 
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have no systematic programme, at most a few traditional ideas, 
and periodic, not very seriously meant “platforms” covering a 
few items of current political interest. In America “to be a 
Republican” or “a Democrat” means for most persons little 
more than to contribute a few dollars now and then, and to 
vote the party ticket on election day. Even for the professional 
parliamentary politician, “politics” is comparable to any other 
business, one and not necessarily the chief among the varid in¬ 
terests of life. 

The true communist, in complete contrast, is a “dedicated 
man.” He has no life apart from his organization and his 
rigidly systematic set of ideas. Everything that he does, every¬ 
thing that he has, family, job, money, belief, friends, talents, life, 
everything is subordinated to his communism. lie is not a com¬ 
munist just on election day or at Party headquarters.. He is a 
communist always. He eats, reads, makes love, thinks, goes to 
parties, changes residence, laughs, insults, always as a com¬ 
munist. For him the world is divided into just two classes of 
human beings: the communists, and all the rest. In his eyes, 
there are simply his own Communist Party on the one side, and 
all the remainder of mankind on the other. All non-communist 
parties are, as he would put it, “agents of the class enemy”; 
“openly” or “unconsciously,” they are all “objectively counter¬ 
revolutionary.” 

On the basis, then, of the full evidence, communism may be 
defined as a worldwide, conspiratorial movement for the con¬ 
quest of a monopoly of power in an era in which capitalism is 
assumed to be in decline. Politically, it is based upon terror and 
mass deception; economically it is, or at least tends to be, col¬ 
lectivist; socially it is totalitarian,* 

* J am well a wan* that, this definition may bo applied almost without 
change to fascism also. This is nut surprising because the two, fascism 
and communism, are variants of the same fundamental kind of socio¬ 
political movement.. Their differences are primarily in the always 
secondary factor of the ideology or myth through which their activities 
are rationalized, and in the special circumstances of their origins. In 
their historical evolution, they have demonstrably approached a common 
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I o many it may seem odd to call the communist movement 
“conspiratorial” when communist parties and multitudes of com¬ 
munist-controlled organizations flourish openly in all countries. 
But there is no paradox here lor communists. To them a con¬ 
spiracy means a plan which, though it may also have legal 
phases, is in its basic aims and methods outside the Jaw. From 
the communist point of view, legal work is always secondary. 
It could hardly be otherwise when, as Marx and Engels put 
it in the original Manifesto, the communist “ends can be attained 
only by the forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions.” 
“Legal work,” Lenin declared,* “must be combined with illegal 
work. The Bolsheviks always taught this.-..The party 
which . . . does not carry on systematic, all-sided, illegal work 
in spite of the laws of the bourgeoisie and of the bourgeois 
parliaments is a parly of traitors and scoundrels.” 

It is this attitude that dictates the communist concep¬ 
tion of reforms. To wish and work for reforms is, of course, 
“legal work,” and Stalin sums up as follows in his Foundations 
of Leninism: “The revolutionist will accept a reform in order 
to use it as a means wherewith to link legal work with illegal 
work, in order to use it as a screen behind which his illegal 
activities for the revolutionary preparation of the masses may 
he intensified.” The communist evaluation of the “legal work” 
of elections, the climactic political activity of parliamentary 
parties, is identical: “Comical pedants. They have failed to 
understand that voting in the limits of bourgeois parliamen¬ 
tarism is part of the txmrgeois state apparatus which must be 
broken and smashed from top to bottom in order to realize the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. . . They fail to understand that, 

norm. They arc rivals only in the sense dial, say, two candidates for 
the heavyweight boxing championship arc rivals; their aim and method* 
arc identical. The. communist claim to he “the 1 world leader in the 
struggle against fascism” is, from the point, of view of those who arc 
neither fascists nor communists, one of Ihe most ironic jokes in history. 

* In an attack on Ramsay MacDonald, written in 19.19. 
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generally speaking, it is not voting, but civil war that decides 
all serious questions of politics when history lias placed the 
dictatorship of the proletariat on the order of the day.”* 

Conspiracy is so much a part of the essence of communism 
that it persists unchanged and in fact intensified even in a 
country where, as in the Soviet Union, the communists are 
legally in control. As Kravchenko says in I Chose Freedom: 
“Behind the backs of the formal authorities and the economic 
managers ... there was a network of spies—spies of the secret 
police system and others of the Party, unknown to one another. 
Behind the ostensible government was a real government.” 

All of communist policy is dependent upon the belief that 
traditional, individualist capitalist society is in inescapable de¬ 
cline. This belief in the disintegration of capitalism is one of 
the two sources of the communist policy of collectivization. 
Convinced that competitive private ownership cannot handle 
the problems of modern mass industry, that it must result in 
chronic economic dislocation, mass unemployment, and periodic 
crisis, the communists reason that collectivization of industry 
will in the long run operate more effectively, and thereby pro¬ 
vide the strongest possible foundation for their regime. 

There is, however, another and more decisive communist mo¬ 
tive for collectivization. Property rights in the means of pro¬ 
duction are a form of social power. If these rights are exer¬ 
cised by individuals, at their own discretion, this means tie- 
centralization, a plurality of power. The supreme objective of 
communism, to which everything else is subordinate, is a mono¬ 
poly of power. They therefore look upon private property, 
correctly, as a threat to their monopoly. Their tendency is to 
minimize or wipe out important private property rights as soon 
as this is technically possible. A certain flexibility would, how¬ 
ever, seem to be possible on this point. Communism can per¬ 
mit, at least temporarily, some retention of such rights, or even 

'•'Benin, lor. at. ‘‘Diet slot-ship of the proletnriut” is tin; circumlocution 
whereby communists refer to the “monopoly dictatorship of the 
communists.” 
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their mild revival, if this is an expedient manoeuvre (as under 
the Soviet New Economic Policy of 1921-28, nr in some of the 
newly dominated puppet States) and does not seriously endanger 
communist power. 

Economic collectivization, thus, which was originally adver¬ 
tised as the guarantor of emancipation for all mankind, turns 
out in practice to permit the most concentrated form of mass 
exploitation. 

by calling communism “socially totalitarian” I mean that its 
power monopoly extends to all phases of life: not merely to the 
limited ranges of experience traditionally regarded as within 
the sphere of politics, hut to art, industry, agriculture, science, 
literature, morality, recreation, family life.. A novel or a marri¬ 
age, or a painting or a religion or a symphony or a biological 
theory or a vacation or a movie are as much a “weapon of the 
class struggle” as a strike or a revolution. 

Every political regime depends upon force and myth, upon 
police, armies and jails, and upon an ideology that is not and 
cannot he in exact accord with reality. What distinguishes 
communism is that terror constitutes the force upon which it 
is founded, and deliberate deception the content of its myth. 
Law, like every thing else from the point of view of communism, 
is exclusively an instrument of power, to be used or by-passed 
as the expediency of the moment decides. Under communism, 
open, legal force is always subordinate to the secret, conspira¬ 
torial terror. The leading agent of this terror is the secret 
police, the M.V.D,* numbering about 2,000,000 operatives 
active in every part of the world. These, however, are supple¬ 
mented and at times counter-checked by many other agencies: 
the secre t operatives of the official party and its Control Com¬ 
missions, the military intelligence, the private spies of great 
bureaus or bureaucrats, and millions of voluntary or dragooned 
informers and provocateurs. 

* The name of this organization has been changed fom times: Cheka, 
GPU, NKVD, and now MVD. 
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The* terror is everywhere, n rt ver ceasing, the all-encompassing 
atmosphere of communism. Every act of life, and of the lives 
of parents, relatives, and friends, from the trivial incidents of 
childhood to major political decisions, finds its way into the 
secret and complete files of the M.V.D.. A chance meeting 
with a stranger, a casual remark to a fellow-worker, a nostalgic 
reminiscence with a sweetheart, a li tter to a child or mother, 
all may lx* recorded, and may rise to condemn a victim during 
his examination in one of the great purges. The forms of the 
terror cover the full range: from the subtlest psychological tempt- 
ings to economic pressure, to months-long third degrees, to 
threats against wives and children, to exile and forced labour, 
to the most extreme physical torture, to a shot in the back of 
the neck in the corridors of the Lubianka, to expert assassina¬ 
tion in a city street or a railway train by the special Te rror Sec¬ 
tion of the M.VTX 

The scale of the terror is beyond computation. Its direct vic¬ 
tims are numbered not in occasional dozens or scores, but in 
many millions- During 1932-33, as a step in the Soviet agri¬ 
cultural collectivization programme, 3,000,000 Ukrainiam pea¬ 
sants were deliberately starved. In the purges, tens of thousands 
are shot, hundreds of thousands jailed, and millions sent to the 
M.V.D.’s concentration camps and slave-labour gangs. 

The terror, though it can operate to the full only where 
the communists arc in absolute control, is by no means con¬ 
fined within the Soviet boundaries. The M.V.D. operates 
throughout the world- It advances with the Red Army into 
Eastern Europe, and there supervises the liquidation of the op¬ 
position. In Spain, during the Civil War, it had its own 
prisons and torture chambers. Hundreds of anti-communist 
Loyalists were kidnapped or assassinated by its agents. It 
reaches into France to kill the secretary of the anti-Stalinist 
Fourth International, and, since the war, to arrest or kidnap 
Russians who have renounced Stalin; into Switzerland to as¬ 
sassinate Ignace Reiss, one of its own agents who thought he 
could resign; into Cuba, to murder Paul Maslov; into Mexico, 
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to stab Trotsky; into China, to help settle with the Kuomintang; 
into New York, to shanghai Juliet Poyntz. 

Tt should not be supposed that the terror exercised by the 
communists is a temporary device used and perhaps abused 
for some special “emergency of the revolution.” Terror is proved 
’by historical esperience to be integral to communism, to be, 
in fact, the main instrument by which its power is increased and 
sustained. From the beginning of the communist regime in 

Russia, every major political and economic turn has been car¬ 
ried through by terror. The liquidation of the opposition par¬ 
ties, the reintegration of the independent state of Georgia (both 
these under Lenin), the institution of the first Five Year Plan, 
the collectivization of agriculture, the liquidation of the old 
“specialists” inherited from the Czarist regime and the later 
liquidation of the “Red Specialists,” the turn to the popular 

front policy after the victory of Hitler in Germany, the intro¬ 
duction of “single! responsibility” in the* factories, the ending 

of the indepe ndence of the trade unions, the liquidation of factions 
within the Communist Party itself, the turn to the Hitler Pact, 
the early turn toward exagge rated nationalism in the constituent 
republics as well as the subsequent reverse of that turn, the mobi¬ 
lization for the war, and the attempt to reeonsolidate politically 
after the partial demoralization left by the war: in every 

rase, the basic reliance for th? achievement of the objective 
has been put, not upon a law or a decree or education or ap¬ 
peals to loyalty or even self-interest, but upon te rror. Each 

step has been driven through by its correlated purges, imprison¬ 
ments, cxilings, tortures, and assassinations. * 

* Apart from diivrt experience in the* rcvolutionary movement, which 
is I ho only source for adequate knowledge of some' aspects of 
communist. opera! n here is extensive first-hand documentation for 
these generalizutior s shout, communist tenor, in the writings ot tlio 
following: lforis St uvarine, Anion Oiltgn, Vlmlimir and Tatiana Trher- 
navin, Virlor Sorgi YV. fj. Krivitsky, Marknosha Fischer, Alexander 
barmine, Victor Kravchenko, Jan Valtin. and the Polos who were Soviet, 
prisoners during 1930-41, as well as many journalists, including pro- 
Stalinist. ones. Much can also be directly learned and easily inferred! 
from official Soviet publications on the* various purges and trials, the 
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The tens of thousands of fellow-travelers of the communists 
throughout the world, the hundreds of innocents who serve the 
communists by working on the magazines and committees and 
fronts and appeals which the communists daily construct, the 
workers who follow their trade-union leadership, even the outer 
fringe of the Communist Party members, do not, most of them, 
understand the meaning of the te rror, though by their actions 
they support and defend it. They have no idea that it ope¬ 
rates, though as yet on a guarded scale, within their own 
countries. Much less have they any idea what it would mean 
if transported intact. During the years 1940-41 the United 
States made the* political “turn” to the war. The method of 
terror would have meant: the arrest- -in the middle of the 
night, without court warrant—of every person who had express¬ 
ed “anti-war sentiments,” and, under that pretext, of every 
actual or potential “opponent of the regime” as well as those 
against whom any high official or low informer happened to 
have a grudge; months of sleepless grillings, tortures, heatings 
of the “accused,” along with more informal miscellaneous beat¬ 
ings and grillings throughout the country; confessions, prison 
sentences, slave-labour camps, starvation, death for hundreds 
of thousands. So, also, not only for so crucial an issue as war, 
hut for the start or stop of rationing, the arrival of an econo¬ 
mic depression, or a change in foreign alignments. The 

“enemies of the people”—that is, all who oppose, or once oppos¬ 
ed, or might possibly sometime oppose, the party in power— 

are “scum,” “ofTal,” “mad dogs,” and as such are exterminated. 

The positive supplement to terror, as the second pillar 

recemls of Party mootings and OongmssoN deviling wit 1 1 those* problems, 
and I ho I hoeirol ion i .justifications of terror which have* boon writ-ton bv 
nearly all loading eommunisf, writers. What lias boon understooel 
by e»nly a very few, Iiowowt, is I hat, terror is an integral part of 
communism as a functioning rne>veanont. Official communists elofcnd 
terror as a legitimate and necessary, although in thoeiry temporary, defense 
of tin* revolution^ against its class enemi'*s. Opposition communists aceppt 
terror in principle, but say that Stalin has gone to excess. Non-communists 
who have become acquainted with tin* facts are loo bonified to bo able 
to grasp its general significance. 
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of communism, is the deliberate deception of the masses. This 
deception takes two forms. One is the direct lie: to deny that 
there is a famine when millions arc dying of starvation; to affirm 
that a political opponent has met with Hitler or Trotsky or 
Churchill or the Mikado in Stockholm or Paris or Berlin or 
Denmark or Tokyo, when he had never been within a hundred 
miles of the place or the person; to destroy the records of a 
census (as in 1937) and kill the statisticians who made them, 
when the results arc “not .according to plan”; to confess to 
crimes not committed and often not even possible; to falsify, 
month by month, the records of industry, agriculture, wages, 
finance; to falsify quotations and fake up photographs; to re¬ 
write (*vcry three years the history of Russia and the world, so 
that history itself will always be a confirmation of the present 
line of the Party. 

Most hooks on communism or the Soviet Union offer, as pre¬ 
sumptive evidence for their conclusions, citations from speeches, 
manifestoes, articles and books by communists, and from the 
Soviet Constitution, laws, and decrees. Because a Constitution 
or set of laws says that there is racial, cultural, and national 
equality within the Soviet Union, it is taken as proved that 
such equality in fact exists. Because communists outside the 
Soviet Union declare that they believe in democracy or free 
trade unions or civil rights or national prosperity and defense 
or wider educational opportunities, it is assumed rfot only that 
they do so believe but that they are practically striving towards 
such ends. Because a report on a Five Year Plan states that 
workers’ housing, food, and clothing have improved such and 
such a percentage, it is believed that this has indeed happened. 
Because a Soviet diplomat speaks for disarmament or the out¬ 
lawing of atomic weapons, he is assumed to be really in favour 
of disarmament and the outlawing of atomic weapons. Even 
those who have become rather skeptical about the current prac¬ 
tices of communists are inclined to say that “Their goal of a 
free classless human society is a great and noble ideal,” thus 
assuming that the goal which the communists profess in words 
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is the real goal (that is, the putative outcome in action) of what 
they are doing. 

The second form of deception is the, manufacture of abstract 
formulas which distort the comprehension of reality. Accord¬ 
ing to this method, the terrorist dictatorship of the Communist 
Party becomes “the democratic dictatorship of the proletariat”; 
the expropriation of the lands, livestock, and tools of the pe a¬ 
santry by terror and mass starvation becomes “voluntary col¬ 
lectivization”; the extreme inequality of income and living con¬ 
ditions within the Soviet Union becomes “a triumph for socialist 
realism”; the killing of potential opponents becomes “the liqui¬ 
dation of fascist agents of world imperialism”; lies, sabotage, 
and terror directed against non-communists become “self-defense 
of the proletariat against its enemies”; the immeasurable suffer¬ 
ing and misery of the Russian people become “the self-reliant 
happiness of the people of the land of socialism.” 

All political parties seek power. That is the object for which 
political parties exist. The peculiar characteristic of commu¬ 
nism is that it seeks an absolute monopoly of all power. 

When, say, the Republican or Democratic Party in the United 
States wins a national election, it temporarily gains thereby 
more power within a certain limited field than any other party 
or organization. It distributes to its own members a large 
number of official posts in the Administration and the bureau¬ 
cracy. It passes certain laws, assigns revenues, and readjusts 
taxes at least partly in accordance with its own special interests. 
It takes advantage of the control of governmental agencies to 
present itself favourably to the public, and to pick* up, for its 
members and friends, some of the informal fruits of office. 

At the same time, it does not seek to destroy all rival political 
organizations. Doubtless it tries to weaken them, and to pro¬ 
vide the best chance for its own continuance in office; but it 
accepts as a practical axiom the right of its rivals to social 
existence, and it takes for granted that some day one of the 
rivals may have its turn at government. Moreover, the party 
in office recognizes limits to the range of its power. Political 
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parties are not the only power organizations in non-totalitarian 
society. Churches, trade unions* armies* farms, industries, banks, 
cooperatives, fraternal and other associations, all are, in at least 
one aspect, concentrations of social power. The party in office 
will consider it legitimate that this should be so, and that these 
organizations should continue to hold their independent share 
of the total power, even if, as will often be the case, their power 
is directed counter to power interests. 

What is in question here is a fundamental premise, not only 
of parliamentary parties,, but of democratic society. In a free 
society, there must be a multiplicity of relatively independent 
interests, there must be a fragmentation of power. According 
to the rules of a democratic society, it is proper for a political 
party or other organization to try to gain for itself more power 
than it already has, or even more power than any other single 
organization has. But the rules provide that it must always 
grant the right of other organizations to make the same try, that 
it accept the principle of a plurality of power. 

The relation of communism to power is totally different. The 
communist party aims not merely at securing for itself more 
power than that possessed by any other political party or move¬ 
ment; its object is the possession of all power, not only all direct 
political power, but all social power whatsoever. Therefore, it 
aims to destroy every independent focus of power in society as 
a whole. 

That this is the aim (indeed, the supreme 1 aim) of commu¬ 
nism, is proved by the fact that communists act in accordance 
with it wherever, and to the extent that, it becomes technically 
possible. It is exemplified just as plainly in the conduct of a 
communist fraction on a magazine’s editorial board, or in a trade 
union, as it is by the behaviour of the communists when they 
take over a nation. 

The necessity for this monopoly of power receives the cus¬ 
tomary distorted expression in the abstract formulas of com¬ 
munist theory. The nominal ultimate goal of communism is 
“the free, classless society.” This society can be reached, how- 
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ever, only by the interim stage of the ‘‘proletarian dictatorship.” 
Lenin is careful to remind us * that “the transition from capita¬ 
lism to communism represents an entire historical epoch,” in 
which is carried on“a long, stubborn and desperate war of life 
and death, a war which requires perseverance, discipline, firm¬ 
ness, inflexibility, and unity of will ”f But the proletariat is 
ignorant, corrupted by centuries of capitalist rule, and therefore 
cannot itself exercise “its own” dictatorship. This can be exer¬ 
cised only by the “conscious vanguard”—namely, the Commu¬ 
nist Party—whose integrity is guaranteed by its adherence to 
the correct “ideology.” The communists, and only the com¬ 
munists, have this ideology; and therefore they and only they 
can be the dictators. Everyone else, (very other movement, 
is and must be an open or disguised agent of the counter-revolu¬ 
tion and must therefore be deprived of nil power. “The oivly 
choice is: Either bourgeois, or Socialist ideology. There is no 
middle course (for humanity has not created a ‘third’ ideology, 
and, moreover, in a society torn by class antagonisms there can 
never be a non-class or above-class ideology). lienee, to belittle 
Socialist ideology in any way, to deviate from it in the slightest 
degree means strengthening bourgeois ideology,”J 

While communists remain a small and weak sect operating with¬ 
in a society controlled by others, this principle has to remain sub¬ 
merged. But as soon as, and to the degree that, they get 
material power, it is put literally into operation. Thus, after 
the Revolution in Russia, we note: first, the destruction of all 
Czarist, “bourgeois,” and liberal parties (1918-19); then the 
destruction of all non-communist peasant or working-class parties 
(1918-21); then the smashing of the independent power of the 
Orthodox Church (1918 on); then the reduction to impotence 

* In The Proletarian Revolution and the. Rcnef/ade. Kant sky. 

t Left-Wing Communism: Art Infantile Disorder . 

t Ibid . Lenin writes ‘“Socialist.” in this passage because, at Ihe time, the 
Bolsheviks were operating as a faction in the Social-] )emoe.mtic Party. He 
means, of course, "Bolshevik” or "communistnot "socialist” in today’** 
sense,, The italics, which are decisive for the meaning, are Leitw’B. 

5 
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of the Soviet, cooperatives, trade unions etc. (1925-29); then 
the suppression of opposition factions within the Communist 
Party itself (1927-29); then the liquidation of all individual 
actual, former, or potential dissidents (in the Purges, especially 
those during the years following the assassination of Kirov in 
1935); and along with all these steps, the subjection of all social 
agencies whatsoever, from the most trivial to the greatest, to 
the single control. A legalization of this principle was the 
real crux of Stalin’s Constitution of 1936—advertised as “the 
most democratic in the world”: its declaration, in Article 12 B, 
that “the Communist Party shall form the guiding nucleus of 
all organizations of the toilers (i.e., the citizens) both social and 
governmental.” 

However, it is not necessary to look inside the Soviet borders 
to sec this principle operating. It operates to the limit that 
is materially possible wherever there are communists. It is 
operating today, on national scales, in Poland, Bulgaria, Ruma¬ 
nia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Albania, eastern Germany and 
Austria, China and northern Korea. It operated in the Spanish 
Loyalist armies. It operates within every trade union, and 
eveiy other organization or assembly where communists are 
active or in control. Always and everywhere, the principle is 
the same: the conquest, for the communists, of an absolute mono¬ 
poly of power. A plurality of power is incompatible with com¬ 
munism. Communism must conquer, or perish. 

There is one communist tactic, so important at every level 
of activity, and so fundamentally misunderstood by most non- 
cotmuunists, that it is advisable to explain it briefly. This is 
what communists call “the united front.” 

Whenever communists support or engage in an activity, or set 
up an organization, jointly with non-communist individuals, 
groups, or organizations, this constitutes what can be called in 
general a “united front.” Thus, a theoretical magazine like 
Science and Society is a united front; or a Council for Soviet- 
American Friendship; or a League for a Free Africa; or a Fede¬ 
ration of Atomic Scientists; or a Screen Writers’ Guild; of the 
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lists of signers to some petition or open letter; or, at much higher 
stages, a popular front such as that formed' before the war in 
France; or coalition governments which include communists, like 
those formed after the war in France, Italy, and the East 
European nations; or the Allied coalition in the Second World 
War; or the United Nations; or even, in the Soviet Union itself, 
the electoral front of the “union of the Party and the non- 
Party masses.** 

If we examine the individuals and organizations that belong to 
these various fronts—-of which there have h en tens of thousands 
during the past generation—we discover that some of the fronts 
are altogether counterfeit. They are limited to communists and 
dose sympathizers, and are created for the sake of a nominal 
masquerade through which the communists can hide their hand, 
manipulate finances, or gain legal immunities. Other united fronts, 
however, include a maximum ideological range*, from anti-com¬ 
munists to non-communists to innocents to fellow-travelers to 
communist party members to, in many cases, the M.V.D. itself. 

Entry into a united front means something totally different 
to a communist from what it means to a non-communist. The 
non-communist sees a certain task to be done—an arrested 
Negro to be defended, Chinese children to feed, trade unions 
to organize, colonial independence to further, a nation with no 
clear majority to be got somehow through a difficult period, a war 
to be won. He is willing, even eager, to join with everyone, includ¬ 
ing communists, who will promise to work jointly with him 
to accomplish the task in which he is interested. Or, on some 
occasions, he sees no way to carry through the task alone, and 
feels compelled to join with others of different views and organi¬ 
zations, including communists. Nothing could, apparently, be 
more natural. 

But this is not the way the communit views it. He may 
or may not be interested in the specific task for which the united 
front is organized—very often he is indifferent to it, or even 
anxious that it fail. As always, he is interested centrally in 
advancing the monopoly of communist power. The primary 
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purpose for which he enters into the unite*! front is to get a 
chance to weaken tin* non-communist individuals and organiza¬ 
tions that belong to it, and to destroy their political influence. 
The innocent or morally worthy ostensible purpose of the front 
is the bait to a trap. The communist, able to work from the 
inside through the device of the united front, can undermine 
the non-communist organizations, win over their members, and 
either capture or “expose” and crush politically the leading in¬ 
dividual non-communists. 

It is a rule in modern politics, so far without exception, that 
non-communists always lose by enti ling into a united front, for 
any purpose whatsoever, with communists. They lose no mat¬ 
ter what happens to the supposed specific purpose of the united 
front. As a rule, that purpose gradually evaporates when the 
communist line takes a new turn, or the communists feel that 
they have exploited the situation as far as is profitable. Very 
often the supposed purpose is quietly perverted, as when funds 
raised to provide medical relief to Spanish loyalists go to provide 
jobs for deserving communists and finances for the Spanish section 
of the Party and the M.V.D. But in every case, whatever else 
happens, the primary purpose of the communists is to use the 
united front as a vantage ground; to acquire a useful and 
respectable disguise for themselves; to recruit new members and 
fellow-travellers; to gain a platform through which they can 
speak to an audience not otherwise, or not so favourably, ac¬ 
cessible to them; and, finally, to destroy the independent power 
of the other constituent organizations (or individuals) either 
by capturing the m, or, if this proves impossible, by crushing them. 

For communists the only admissible form of real unity is, in 
all things, total communist domination. 
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From Internationalism to Multi-national Holsheuism 


DURING RECENT YEARS there has been much dispute about 
the question: has communism taken over Russia, or Russia 
taken over communism? Art* we to understand communism as 
primarily an international movement that happens to have had 
its chief success to date in Russia; or are we to believe, as many 
analysts contend, that communism is, or has become, no more 
than a new outward form for the older nationalism and impe¬ 
rialism of Russia? 

These two views seem incompatible; and there seems to be 
much evidence, especially from the last decade, for the second. 
It is a fact that the Russian communists control the world com¬ 
munist movement. It is also a fact that during the past ten 
years there has been within the Soviet Union a revival of Rus¬ 
sian nationalism. The cult of the traditional heroes of Rus¬ 
sian history, czars and soldiers and even legendary figures, has 
reappeared with official approval. Literature and the arts 
express pride in Russian themes. Czarist military decorations, 
uniforms, and even modes of address have been reinstated. The 
Orthodox Church has been permitted to resume a less hampered 
activity. During the war, internal propaganda stressed the 
patriotic defense of the holy motherland. In addition, many 
of the aims of Soviet foreign policy, both those achieved and 
those still in process, are seen to be continuations of the foreign 
policies of imperial Russia. 

However, we must not overinterpret these facts. The truth 
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is that the two views arc not contrary to each other* Com¬ 
munism is both an international movement and Russian impe¬ 
rialism. 

Since the communist world movement first came to complete 
power in the great and populous Russian Empire, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the Russian communists became dominant in the 
world movement. To some extent, the same thing would have 
happened if the German communists had conquered Germany, 
or the British communists England. The succeeding stage of 
communist development would then have had a German or 
an English bias. Since 1917 the Russian communists have had 
at their disposal the greater percentage of the material substance 
of power—human beings, funds, lands, factories, armies. Natu¬ 
rally, so backed, their voices have been louder in international 
communist councils than those of any others. Naturally, also, 
when it came to choices on international policy—iri connection 
with Germany or China or Austria or Argentina—they would 
tend to support a decision favourable to their own special inte¬ 
rests, even if that decision meant difficulties for communists in 
Germany or China or Austria or Argentina. The Russian com¬ 
munists discovered, moreover, that to control the masses of the 
Russian people, to get them to endure uninterrupted sufferings 
and to die in wars, the symbols of Russian nationalism and even 
Russian religion were useful instruments. 

But to conclude from this that international communism is 
only an extension throughout the world of the Russian foreign 
office, and that communism is “nothing but Russian imperialism,” 
would be a disorienting mistake. 

From the point of view of communists themselves, communist 
Russia is not a “national fathe rland” in the ordinary sense, but 
a “fortress of the world revolution.” The dispute between 
Trotsky and Stalin, so far as it was more than a struggle for 
personal power, was not over “world revolution” versus “socia¬ 
lism in one country.” Both Trotsky and Stalin, like all commu¬ 
nists, believed in both w r orld revolution and the building of 
communism in Russia. The issue between them was purely 
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tactical. What percentage of communist resources and ener¬ 
gies should he assigned directly to the Russian fortress, and what 
to operations in the still uiuonquered sections ol the carh? 
Trotsky argued for a bigger allotment to the non-communist 
hinterland. Stalin wanted more time, and a greater share 
given to increasing the armaments and strengthening the walls 
of the Russian fortress already won. 

“The internal consolidation of the proletarian dictatorship in 
the U.S.S.R... . . (signifies) the continuation, intensification and 
expansion of the International Social Revolution. .. .The U.S.S.R. 
inevitably becomes the base of the world movement. . .the center 
of international revolution. ... In the U.S.S.R. the world prole¬ 
tariat for the first time acquires a country that is really its own. . . 
The U.S.S.R. is the only fatherland of the international prole¬ 
tariat, the principal bulwark of its achievements and the most 
important factor for its international emancipation.” 

These words arc from the 1928 Programme of the Communist 
International, written under the direct supervision of Stalin. * x ' 

Soviet patriotism, with its Russian component, is in conse¬ 
quence not merely consistent with communist internationalism, 
but obligatory upon genuine communists. When the communists 
conquered power in one nation, the strategy of the world com¬ 
munist struggle, for a monopoly of world power was necessarily 
altered. Before that, communists were against the governments 
of all nations, and for their overthrow. After that they had 
an existing state of their own; and every extension of the power 
or boundaries of that state became automatically an extension 
of world communism. 

Now Soviet Russia assumed, in the Communist creed, the 
role of an instigator, of a pioneer. To liberate the “oppressed 
peoples” became the function of a state, not of the revolutionary 
party (as formerly distinct from any state). 

* Thin programme and lhr. Constitution and Rules of the International 
arc of very great Nignithaneo, and should be read in their entirety. They 
will be found hi Blu((ni.nt for World Conquest , published by Human 
Events, Washington, I). C., 1946 
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Thus, in 1939-40 (in the seized Baltic countries) socialization 
was carried out along new lines which were different from the 
classical concept of revolution. In the newly occupied coun¬ 
tries industrial plants were not seized by the workers; on the 
contrary, the new regime ruthlessly suppressed all attempts of 
this kind. A complete scheme of “socialization of society” had 
been prepared beforehand and was systematically put into effect 
by the new authorities. Ties were established between indus¬ 
trial centres in Moscow and the corresponding factories in the 
newly acquired territories. Special instructions were issued con¬ 
cerning political reprisals against anyone guilty of offering 
opposition.* 

Soviet, or “neo-Russian” imperialism is thus identical with 
“revolutionary” emancipation. Nor is it surprising that there 
is a continuity between Soviet and Gzarist imperialism, since 
the general lines of both are in considerable part dictated by 
geo-political considerations. Soviet state policy is identical with 
world communist policy. That is why we can get light on 
Soviet policy by reading the New York Daily Worker or the 
Paris L’Humanite and observing the activities of American or 
French communists, just as we get light on American or French 
communists by noting what the Soviet government is doing. 

I propose, then, in the next two sections, to review certain 
developments of Soviet policy not as “Russian incidents,” but 
in their true sense, as the Soviet expression of developments in 
world communist policy. 

Since the time of the Revolution, Soviet policy has been fea¬ 
tured by periodic abrupt “turns,” in which what was formerly 
right becomes suddenly wrong, what was true becomes false, 
and what was white becomes in one stroke black. These turns 
are the source of the feeling so many persons have that there 
is something mysterious and unknowable about Soviet inten- 

* David J. Dallin Soviet Russia's Foreign Policy, 1939-42, p. 247. 
Quoted with tbo permission of the publishers, the Yale University Press. 
These remarks would, of eourse, apply equally well to Poland, eastern 
Germany, and Austria, and the Balkan rounlries a few years later. 
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lions* They are a Iso the source of many hundreds of mislead¬ 
ing books. With cadi new turn, several dozen authors believe 
that a pet theory of their own £ as been finally proved; they 
assume that the turn is permanent; and they write a book in¬ 
terpreting Soviet history and perspectives in terms of it. What 
with the time required for writing and publishing, each set of 
books usually appears at just about the time the next turn gets 
started. The books are thus out of date before they are read. 
Among the authors so caught are quite often prominent com¬ 
munists whose books are hastily withdrawn from circulation and 
who are themselves not infrequently purged. 

Soviet, and world communist policy, since the 1917 Revolu¬ 
tion, divides into seven clearly demarcated major periods, with 
a sharp turn occurring between each of them. The list is as 
follows:* 


LEFT 

1. War Communism (1918- 

21 ) 

3. The Third Period (1928- 
35/36) 

5. The Hitler Pact (1939-41) 
7. The Seventh Period (1945- 


RIGHT 

2. The NEP (1921-28) 

4. The Popular Front (1935/ 
36-39) 

6. The Teheran Period 
(1943-45) 


(From June, 1941, until the end of 1943, that is, from the 
beginning of the Russo-German war until Stalingrad, the Soviet 
Union was fighting for existence, and the issue of the war was 
in doubt. The military struggle, absorbed all energies, and 
“policy” was restricted for the most part to the immediate, des¬ 
perate reflex of the battlefield. Not until the victory at Stalin¬ 
grad' did the prospect of a successful outcome to the war become 
serious enough to permit a major new development in policy. 

* The names for the: first six period* arc established in communist 
terminology. Since no special title lias yet emerged, I call the last non¬ 
committally “the seventh period.” 
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H was only, therefore, at the end of 1943 that the Teheran 
Period took definite form.) 

The first period covers the years of ove rt revolution and Civil 
War within Russia. The second corresponds with the partial 
revival of small-scale private enterprise. The third extends over 
the beginnings of the Five Year Plans, and the agricultural col¬ 
lectivization. The fourth is the somewhat tardy reaction to 
Hitler’s victory in Germany. The fifth is the deal with Hitler. 
The sixth is the political correlate of the joint fight with the 
Allies against Germany, and the effort to end the war on a 
basis most favourable to the Soviet Union. The seventh is the 
first stage in the specific preparation for a Third World War. 

I have already remarked that each turn or transition from 
one period to another is accompanied by a terrorist purge. The 
turn from the first to the second periods was linked with the 
liquidation of the “leftist” opposition parties and groups, which 
had outlasted the already liquidated right opposition parties; 
the turn from the second to the third, by the “Shakhta” trial 
and the other so-called “trials of the engineers,” and by the 
liquidation of factions in the Party; the turn from the third 
to the fourth, by the great wave of purges and trials that fol¬ 
lowed the Kirov assassination (1935); the turn from the 
fourth to the fifth, by a smaller scale elimination of those op¬ 
posing a united front with Nazism; the turn to the sixth, 
by the exiling of the Volga peasants of German stock, and by 
measures against miscellaneous persons who might have used 
the war for opposition. The new purge' for the seventh period, 
a little delayed by the confusion following the war, got under 
way on a big scale in 1946.* It should he remembered that 


* The first, public announcements of the post-wnr puree were published 
in the Moscow press during June. nm. During the following summer and 
autumn, several American newspapers, especially the New York Times, 
gave in their Moscow dispatches frequent. (1 hough as a rule not. featured) 
reports of its progress. The first wave* of the purge evidently struck against, 
administrative and technical personnel in industry, the trade unions, 
and to a lesser extent the collective farms, under various charges of 
“non-fulfillment of quotas,” "holding back of wages,” "falsification of 
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the Show Trials, usually staged with twenty or thirty rehearsed' 
defendants in Moscow, arc only the star acts of a drama that 
numbers its cast in millions, and takes place in every town and 
most villages of Russia, as well as in all communist parties 
throughout the world. 

It will be noticed, from the list of periods, that communist 
policy has shifted in a Left-Right alternation. The 1st, 3rd, 
5th, and present 7th periods have all been “leftist.” They have 
featured openly revolutionary, “class struggle” slogans. They 
have been contemptuous of “bourgeois democracy,” have de¬ 
nounced “social-fascists,” made revolutionary attacks on “im¬ 
perialist war,” called for “colonial revolts,” and insisted on “pro¬ 
letarian” orthodoxy in science, philosophy, and the arts. The 
2nd, 4th, and 6th periods have been milder in slogan, have 
stressed the call for united and popular fronts, have preached 
the “peaceful co-existence” of socialism and capitalism, and ad¬ 
vocated moderate “reformist” measures. 

Nevertheless, it would be an error to conclude that the de¬ 
velopment of communist policy is a simple pendulum motion 
from Left to Right, and hack. The four Left periods are not 
identical with each other, nor are the three' Right. The direc¬ 
tion of motion is rather that of a spiral, in which, along with 
the swing from one side to the other, there goes a cumulative 
forward movement. 

Indeed, the alternations from Left to Right are the less im¬ 
portant elements of the motion. They are confined to “tactics,” 
which periodically change in response to real or imagined changes 
in internal Soviet conditions or world affairs. The fundamental 

sfalislies.” rfr Tlu n there was a enueontmt inn in the Ukraine, where much 
of I he Parly apparatus wax misled. The Ameiiean news stories paid parti¬ 
cular alfeiilion In a limd wave of I ho purge which fell on many well- 
known personalties in li I era I tire, the I heal re and I he movies, who 
were rnnvirted of “bourgeois deviations.” The tragic, broken 
Sergo Kiseiislfin, mute I he greatest movie director in the world, was 
nmmur those cmupellid. not for the first, time, to make public confessions 
of polities! xn.-'. Even Dmitri Shnstako\ itch, the international commu¬ 
nist musical hero during the war‘years, was not exempted from a donuflh 
nation for the “anti-Soviet, triviality’ 1 of his latest work. 
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“strategy”—with its aim of the conquest of power—does not 
zig-zag, but develops through a continuous process. This dif¬ 
ference, incidently explains a fact that is puzzling to outsiders: 
namely, the ease with which trained communists accept a sudden 
change in “line,” The communists, unlike the outsiders, under¬ 
stand that the change is tactical, and that the basic strategy re¬ 
mains the same. 

World communism now disposes, within and outside the Soviet 
Union, of an absolutely reliable and steeled core of men and 
women, hardened both ideologically and practically. It is this 
core which is able to make any political turn instantaneously 
(Hitler Pact, or war with Germany, attack on Peron or sup¬ 
port of Peron, support of Badoglio or of monopolies, colla¬ 
boration with the United States or attempt to smash the United 
States, strike's everywhere or strikes nowhere). It then swings 
behind itself the various layers of less conscious, less politically 
skilled party members, fellow-travelers, sympathizers and dupes. 
The French communist leader, Andre Marty, remarked in 1944: 
“The Party has shown absolute firmness, changing its tactics 
three times in succession since September, 1943, without the 
least sign of a split,” 

Because of these “cadres” throughout the world the commu¬ 
nist leaders can dispense with organizational formalities. They 
can dissolve the Communist International and establish the Com¬ 
intern, dissolve and reconstitute national communist sections, 
merge into other parties and split from them, enter govern¬ 
ments and leave them, confident that the cement which binds 
their own ranks is firmer than any organizational formula. More¬ 
over, since they are free of external social restraint, they can 
move politically with that startling rapidity which dazzles their 
world rivals, and keeps the initiative in communist hands. 

They are, in short, ready. 

Apart from the separate tactical shifts of the seven periods, 
a slower general development of major import has taken place 
in world communism since the 1917 Revolution. This is a trans- 
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formation of the form of communist “internationalism,” into 
what Molotov has defined as “multi-nationalism-” “This transfor¬ 
mation,” Molotov explained in a speech delivered to the Supreme 
Soviet on February 1, 1944, “is in direct accord with the prin¬ 
ciples of our Lenin-Stalin national policy.” It involves one of 
those personal correlations so frequently found in history. Stalin, 
from his early days in the Party, made himself a specialist on 
“the national question.” As Molotov put it, Stalin is “the best 
authority on the national question, not only in our party and 
not only in our country.” Multi-nationalism is, in fact, the 
most distinctive creative advance in communist theory and prac¬ 
tice under Stalin’s leadership. 

The internationalism of earlier communism, or Bolshevism, 
was doctrinaire, abstract. It was based upon a presumed iden-* 
tity of international “class forces,” independent of all national 
divisions. The communists proclaimed that the masses had no 
true fatherland, that nationalism was just a trick whereby 
the class enemy forged heavier chains. The main enemy 

was always one’s own government, and sentiments of patriotism 
were shameful treachery to the revolution. These ideas were at 
variance with reality and with the deep traditional feelings of 
the masses. Consequently, this earlier internationalism, or 

rather anti-nationalism, often found itself crashing head on against 
the powerful sweep of national sentiment, which, far from sub¬ 
siding, has reached a new intensity in our times. 

The Mensheviks, or moderate 1 socialists, also originally inter¬ 
nationalist in this same doctrinaire sense, ended the dilemma 
in 1914, at the outbreak of the First World War, by succumb¬ 
ing to nationalism. Within each of the warring nations in 
which they had strength, they abandoned their previous formulas 
about the unity of the workers of the world, the duty of oppos¬ 
ing “their own” governments, fighting against “imperialist wars,” 
and so on. They decided to be patriotic citizens and soldiers, 

fighting for their respective governments against the national 

enemy. The end result of this solution has been the disinte¬ 
gration of social democracy as an independent historical force. 
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Social democracy (called simply "socialism” in the United 
States), in any crisis such as war or revolution, henceforth became 
subordinated to one or another national state. Thus the socia¬ 
list parties in many of the Allied powers in the Second World 
War became the governmental leaders in the fight for national 
survival. After the war the British (Socialist) Labour Party 
or the Fremh Socialist Party is first of all English or French 
and only secondarily socialist. 

Communism has taken a different path. It is not succumb¬ 
ing to nationalism, but absorbing nationalism, and thereby in¬ 
tegrating into one movement two of the greatest—perhaps the 
two greatest historical fortes of the present age. There is 
here a typical “triumph of Stalinist realism.” The Stalinist 
method has always been to try, as far as possible, to swim with 
the tide, never directly counter to it, but always to keep on 
top of the water, not to be dragged unde r. Since nationalist 
sentiments do exist, let us not weaken and isolate ourselves by 
bucking them, but rather let us exploit them, lei us make them 
an avenue of approach to the* masses instead of a w r all of 
separation. 

A ebrade ago the national flag, in each country, began to 
appear on party platforms along with the Red Banner; coin- 
rades sang “The Star-Spangled Banner” or “God Save the King” 
as well as “The Internationale”; the portraits of the traditional 
patriotic heroes were hung beside those' of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin: the communist school in New York was re-named “The 
Jefferson School,” and the M.V.D.. recruited a contingent for 
the Spanish Civil War as “The Abraham Lincoln Brigade.” The 
Red Army, during the war, organized Czech divisions and Polish 
divisions and Hungarian and Spanish, and for that matter Ger¬ 
man divisions. Communism became a kind of world political 
chameleon, more American than Washington or Lincoln (“Com¬ 
munism is 20th Century Americanism”) more French than Joan 
of Arc, more Chinese than Sun Yat-sen, more German than 
Frederick—and needless to say, more Russian than Peter the 
Great, 
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As an instrument of world political policy, this multi-nation¬ 
alism of the communists has a considerable superiority over 
“national socialism,” which it otherwise so closely resembles. 
National socialism, beginning with an intensification of German 
nationalism, came into direct conflict with rival nationalisms 
when it went beyond the German Volk. Communism, beginning 
with a non-nationalist ideology, now adapts itself to existing 
nationalisms as it finds them, in order to utilize them for com¬ 
munist ends. 

Stalin has written several tens of thousands of words about 
the national question; and on these there have been many million 
words of commentary. His “solution” of the national question, 
however, boils down to a very simple formula: grant 
nationalities everything expedient except power. Let them 
keep native costumes, songs, language*, food, dances—any¬ 
thing so long as they do not have power. Power, under the 
communist system, is a monopoly; that is the constant. The 
method was gradually worked out for the nationalities within 
the borders of the twelve original Soviet republics: it was ex¬ 
tended to the four new republics formed during the 
war; and it is being used, with suitable adaptations and at 
various stages, for the nationalities that are brought unclei 
the expanding communist influence. Many puzzling and seem¬ 
ingly irreconcilable features of present-day communist policy 
make easy seme when they are understood in terms of multi¬ 
national Bolshevism. It would, moreover, be a grave mistake 
to under-estimate the power of this remarkable hybrid. Its 
career is not ended, but only beginning. 

The official recognition of multi-nationalism, and its incor¬ 
poration into the practicing doctrine of communism, took place 
when the Supreme Soviet, early in 1944, adopted—unanimously, 
of course—the so-called federalist amendments to the Soviet Con¬ 
stitution. In the general press at the time, there was the usual 
bewildered comment on the meaning of the amendments. Wishful 
interpreters discovered, as they periodically discover, symptoms 
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of “decentralization” and “democratization” And then the in¬ 
cident was forgotten. 

Two immediate purposes were served by these amendments. 
The lesser was to prepare for the demand that the Ukraine and 
White Russia should be granted independent status in the United 
Nations. The second was to provide a juridical structure for 
the incorporation into the Soviet Union of the four new re¬ 
publics: the Latvian, Esthonian, Lithuanian, and Moldavian Re¬ 
publics. Their “admission” was voted by the Supreme Soviet 
in the sessions following that which adopted the amendments. 

These four, however, art* not the only candidates “eagerly 
awaiting” their chance to join the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. A fifth. Mongolia, has already been signed up. A 
dozen others, in Eastern Europe and in Asia, are, we shall pro¬ 
bably learn bef©re long, impatient. The Soviet club is not 
exclusive. Why should we suppose that the nations of the re*t 
of the world, when properly educated by the M.V.D., will prove 
reluctant candidates? 

Th * truth is that these amendments, or more exactly the 
policy of multi-nationalism which they express, are an integral 
and major part of the preparation for that ultimate goal which 
now, in the plans of the leaders, looms much closer on the histo¬ 
rical horizon: the communist World Empire, entitled in the 
official terminology the World Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 



CHAPTER IX 


How the Communists Wage War 


AFTER THESE YEARS of so much death and suffering and 
exile and destruction, there is a great weariness in the world, 
and a hope for rest. It is hard to say, and still harder to 
believe, that this hope is empty, that there will be no rest, 
that a new war has already begun. Nevertheless, this is the 
truth, and the pe nalty for denying this truth will be heavy. 

As a matter of diplomacy, it is no doubt wist' for President 
Truman to declare- that we arc not at war, even in Korea. We 
are merely fulfilling a mandate of the United Nations to help 
put down banditry and police the world. As a matter of 
political and military fart, however, the Korean conflict is but 
a single engagement in a Third World War which began before 
the Second ended. In The Struggle For The World (published 
in 1946) l wrote that it began in 1944 with the Moscow-inspired 
and communist-led mutiny in the Greek naval forces stationed 
at Alexandria. Even those reviewers who otherwise, favoured 
that book were inclined to object to the “extremism” of this 
statement, or to explain it as exaggerated rhetoric, or a figure 
of speech. In intention at least, the statement was the most 
literal of prose. 

The date selected was perhaps somewhat arbitrary. However, 
facts which only recently have become plain do seem to mark 
the spring of 1944 as a turning point. By then the communist 
leadership-felt certain that Hitler was going to he defeated, 
and therefore Hitler was no longer the sole or “ven the mam 
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enemy. From the viewpoint of communist strategy, it was 
then necessary, with the Hitler onslaught in the process of 
liquidation, to go on to the next step in the struggle for world 
communist domination: the contest with the United States 

and its potential non-communist, allies. We find, accordingly, 
that the communist strategy throughout the Balkans was 
altered during the spring and summer of 1944, The communist- 
led partisans virtually erased th *ir operations against the Nazis, 
and concentrated their efforts against the rival, non-communist 
resistance movements (Zervas in Greece, Mihailovich in Yugo¬ 
slavia, the Zogists and republicans in Albania). 'The* Western 
High Command, not understanding the nature of the war and 
not believing that the’ resistance was an important military 
phenomenon in any ease, not only permitted but aided the com¬ 
munists in this liquidation of their opponents. At the same 
time, the communists dropped their 100-percent anti-German 
attitude*, and began to woo “good Germans” through propaganda 
formed among the* German war prisoners in the Soviet Union. 
The communist forces in China had all along been staying out 
of fights with tlit- Japanese, in order to prepare for the time when 
they would move toward the conquest of all China. 

Th o exact date is not important. The important thing is to 
realize that we arc* at war. And it is to be hoped that President 
Truman’s adroitness in placing the conflict in Korea under the 
aegis of the United Nations, and thus formally aligning as many 
nations as possible on our side, will not deter those in charge 
of our destinies from realizing that this battle is only a large- 
scale skirmish in a Third World War. It is, of course, possible 
that the war may never expand beyond such skirmishes, though 
only if the issues at stake are resolved by some other means. But 
it would he foolhardy to cherish any longer the comforting opinion 
that these clashes, which involve a totally new alignme nt of forces, 
are nevertheless merely the subsiding fumes and bubbles of an 
upheaval that is past. 

The present stage of the Third World War is not, to be* sure, 
identical with the stage of the war against the* Nazis which 
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was reached from 1942 to 1944. The principal organized mass 
armies of the chief direct contestants are not now committed 
to overt action. (Though it should be remarked that elements 
of these armies, under the names of “occupation forces,” “ob¬ 
servers,” “liaison officers,” “trainers,” and the like, arc committed.) 
The war is not yet all out. It may be added that it is desirable 
that it should not become so. 

Nevertheless, it is ambiguous even to call the present war 
“limited ” True enough, the means now being used are selected 
and limited, though to some degree this is the case in all wars 
at all times. The ratio of more or less novel means—political, 
ideological, and subversive-—to fighting is higher at present 
than in a conventional war. It would, for this reason, perhaps 
be con vim t to call the present stage of the war “psychological- 
subversive,” so long as we did not mean that this stage is 
exclusively so. Nevertheless, from another point of view, from 
the point of view of the objective of the enemy, the present 
war is unlimited. His objective, openly proclaimed and never 
varied, is a communist monopoly of power in the entire world: 
what he calls the “World Federation of Socialist Soviet Republics.” 
As defined by objective, it is hard to imagine how a war could 
be less “limited.” 

The battles and campaigns of this war, far from being minor 
local episodes, are gigantic in scale. Let us suppose that the 
American public, and its newspapers and radio announcers, 
recognized the truth: that we are at war. Let us imagine, 
then, how, in headlines, bulletins, dispatches, and editorials, 
some of the events since 1945 would have been presented. In 
1943, a single bombing raid on a single city could be the major 
news of the day. What, then, would we make of the conquest 
of China? The 1948 consolidation of the enemy position in 
Czechoslovakia ought surely to equal the recapture of Rostov. 
Tito’s break meant a collapse of a whole section of the enemy 
front. It is the allies and potential allies of the West who 
are chiefly purged and deported in the Baltic states and the 
Balkans. Their numbers are very large—a single new wave 
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of dcporations from the Baltics in March and April, 1949, is 
estimated to have taken 170,000. Under our uncomprehending 
public view, there is often not a single line in the newspapers, 
not a sente nce on the radio. Suppose the 170,000 were counted, 
as they should be counted, as divisions of allied troops destroyed? 

It is well to remember that the Second World War did not 
brgin in August, 1939, but some years before that, in the Rhine 
and Ethiopia and Spain and Austria and Manchuria and 
Czechoslovakia- And if this had been understood in those 
earlier years, then the stage of the war which started in August, 
1939, or perhaps more definitely in the spring of 3940, and 
which devastated so much of the earth, might have been alto¬ 
gether avoided. The Nazis and the fascists knew that they 
were at war. They won all of their preliminary campaigns 
with little effort, because their opponents did not have the same 
knowledge, and did not attempt to strike back. 

The present enemy, the world communist movement, has gone 
far beyond the Nazis, in the logical extension of extreme ideas 
as well as in territory and power. We give him, as we gave 
the Nazis, an extravagant advantage by not seeing the truth. 
He is at war with us, and therefore war exists; but we imagine 
we can defeat him by pretending that we are at peace. I should 
like here to cite one or two examples of how he manipulates 
his advantage. 

Since the communists know themselves to be at war, they 
are prepared to use, and have used, every expedient means to 
accomplish the conquest of China. But, wc regarding ourselves 
as at peace, were not prepared to use, and have not used, expe¬ 
dient means which are available to us to block that conquest. 
More remarkable still, there are even some who are glad that 
the communists have taken over China—some even who are 
nd>t themselves communists or fellow travellers but merely politi¬ 
cally blind. Or, analogously, we are not prepared to intervenr 
in, say, Bulgaria, even though we have full legal justification 
under the peace treaty, and though firm intervention could be 
expected to bring important results with little risk. 
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In diplomatic conferences we are prepared to make, and do 
make, genuine concession* for the sake of peace. The com¬ 
munists seldom make any concession; and when they do, it is 
in the sense of a tactical retreat in favour of a larger strategy 
of war. Thus they are inevitably the ne t victors in every con¬ 
ference*. 

In the United Nations or the press, communist spokesmen 
freely and frequently denounce, truly or falsely, anything they 
choose to mention: our treatment of Negroes or Jews or strikes 
or Puerto Ricans, our oil imperialism or housing or movies. Wc 
temper and restrict our criticism, seldom even referring to the 
most important matters, because we wish to “‘reduce tension” 
and “avoid provocation.” 

In this century, all nations, whatever their theories, have had 
to take into account the changed nature of modern war. Every¬ 
one knows that wars are no longer a matter merely of armies 
fighting each other on battlefields. The crustiest soldier understands 
that the military machine* is linked indissolubly to the economy as 
a whole, to technology and science. The hoariest sea dog will 
grant the need of psychological warfare, even if it doesn’t inte¬ 
rest him. Most staff officers will admit, I think, that wars 
don’t end and begin as neatly as they used to, and that what 
goes on in peace will have a considerable effect on what happens 
in war. 

All this may be general knowledge, and may be acted upon 
in practice. Nevertheless, only the communists, so far, have 
recognized clearly that the line of demarcation between peace 
and war has vanished; and only the communists arc acting 
upon that recognition. Only the communist doctrine and prac¬ 
tice fully accepts the contemporary reality. 

From their very beginning in 1903, the communists have re¬ 
garded themselves as at permanent war with the entire non- 
communist world. Their initial premise and axiom was a total 
rejection of the gradualism and reformism which had crept into 
the social-democratic political movement. They stated with 
unambiguous frankness that their aim wa* not to improve and 
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reform existing institutions, but t<* smash them; and that this 
rould be done only by violent and total revolution. They 
proposed to establish “the dictatorship of the proletariat,” which, 
they made dear first in theory and after 1917 in practice, meant 
the dictatorship of themselves. The period of the dic tatorship 
of the proletariat was begun by their revolution in Russia, and 
is, they have said, to occupy “an entire historical epoch,” an 
epoch of gigantic wars and revolutions, during which the dictator¬ 
ship will obliterate every social institution of “the' class enemy,” 
until communist world domination is achieved and “the inter¬ 
national party will be* the human race.” In their war, that 
is to say, as in any war rationally conceived, the* communists 
have a clear and precise objective, to which their intermediary 
actions arc means. 

It is surely revealing that most of the* terminology and doc¬ 
trine, as well as the* training and morality, of the communists 
are military, in formulation. The leadership of the party is 
called “the general staff of the* world revolution.” The c entralized; 
hierarchical discipline from above is more rather than less strict 
than that of an ordinary army. Deceiving, be traying, lying to an 
enemy (i.c. a non-communist) is regarded as a virtue. Systematic 
enterprises in any field are called “campaigns.” Even if their 
immediate business is no more glamorous than selling subscrip¬ 
tions to the party paper or recruiting grocery clerks, they speak 
of “shock troops,” “saboteurs,” “victories.” Their members are 
systematically indoctrinated with a military psychology; the most 
minor dispute in a local branch is utilized as a training ground 
for “the final conflict.” 

Since they have declared a perpetual war, they are no longer 
c onditioned by episodic declarations of particular wars, or treaties 
of a particular peace. Such occasional declarations and 
treaties are only subordinate incidents in their permanent war. 

It follows from their state of war and their unlimited objec¬ 
tive that they owe no loyalty to any force other than their own, 
and they give none. No genuine agreement or alliance* between 
communists and non-communists ever takes place, or is, possible. 
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Agreements and alliances with non-communists are defined by 
communist doctrine as devices for “utilizing divisions within 
the camp of the enemy.” Thus, from 1939 to 1941 the com¬ 
munists had a pact with Hitler: from 1941 to 1945 they were 
in a coalition with the Western allies against Hitler. To one 
or the other of these arrangements, non-communists are likely 
to apply terms like “treachery” and “betrayal.” From the 
communist point of view, however, there was no treachery, and 
no betrayal. The communists were never genuine allies of 
either Hitler or the Western nations. Each arrangement was 
adopted as a temporary expedient, and both were used by the 
communists solely for their own ends. 

Since their own survival depended upon it, they fought, and 
fought hard, against Hitler; and they were happy to accept all 
Western aid in carrying on that fight. From June, 1941, to the end 
of 1943 fighting was so intense as to absorb almost their entire 
energies. Even prior to the end of 1943, however, and to a 
progressively greater degree thereafter—as we have already noted— 
they began to pursue their own communist aims, which were 
directed primarily against their presumed allies. In this way, 
they used the latter stages of the war against Hitler to prepare 
their own imperial conquests in Eastern Europe and in China. 

The same principles apply to the ordinary “united front” 
between communists and non-communists at every level. The 
united front, which is accepted by the non-communist parties to 
it as a combined action for a common purpose, is understood 
by communists as another device—like a treaty or international 
agreement—for utilizing divisions in the camp of the enemy. 
The united front serves as a screen or cover under which they 
can advance their own communist objectives, while they keep 
non-communists busy attacking each other. It is a stepping 
stone to a communist monopoly of power. These remarks are 
true on the small scale of united fronts for civil rights or lower 
rent or free school lunches; and on a longer scale of the united 
front governments of countries—as Mikolaczyk discovered in 
Poland, or Benes and Jan Masaryk in Czechoslovakia, or Nagy 
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in Hungary. The communists, in their war, are not distracted 
from their guiding objective. 

I should like to consider, from what one might call a neo¬ 
military standpoint, various of the communist campaigns during 
the supposed peacetime years since 1945. 

Knowing not only the general social strength of the working 
class in modern society but the further fact that all industry 
is now directly or indirectly part of armament industry, the com¬ 
munists always seek to dominate the organized working class. 
During the last year and a half of the Second World War, while 
the non-communists were thinking only about defeating Hitler 
and during the confused year that followed the Nazi collapse, 
they succeeded in getting control of the chief trade union move¬ 
ments of Continental Europe, in particular of France and Italy, 
and also of the small but relative ly influential movements in many 
of the colonial and semi-colonial areas. In these campaigns 
their efforts have almost always a military orientation. 

For example, from the beginning of their history, they have 
concentrated on the maritime industry—marine officers as well 
as sailors, firemen, cooks, radio operators, and so on, and the 
longshoremen and other dockside workers. Their success in 
this field is not complete, but during 1948 and 1949 there were 
spectacular demonstrations of how far they have advanced and 
how directly their maritime position is related to military 
potentialities. For three months in the autumn of 1948 the 
great American ports on the Pacific lay idle at the command of 
the communist-controlled Pacific unions administered by Harry 
Bridges. From the spring through the summer of 1949, Hawaii 
was virtually isolated from the mainland by the same will—the will, 
that is to say, of the Kremlin. In fuly, 1949, England’s des¬ 
perate economy staggered under new blows as a handful of 
.communist agents tied up the docks of London. 

Every military man knows the military importance Of control 
of transport.. But many military men have not yet realized 
that there are more means of gaining that control than guns 
and bombs. It should also be noticed that the communists use 
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their position in the maritime industry for the additional 'mili¬ 
tary purposes of intelligence, secret transport of agents and ope¬ 
ratives, and capture (kidnapping). 

Control of communications is another concept sufficiently fami¬ 
liar in military planning. It is not neglected in the communist 
strategy, and the communists have devised new ways for gain¬ 
ing and securing it. With varying but notable success, they 
havr undertaken campaigns among those who operate telegra¬ 
phic, telephonic, and radio communications. It is revealing that 
their chief efforts have gone to, and the best results been obtain¬ 
ed in, international communications. They have done especially 
well among the marine radio operators. In France, Italy, and 
some other Contin *ntal nations, a communist nod can shut tight 
virtually all mechanical communications; and, in what might 
be regarded as rehearsals, has several times done so. As a result 
of their position in communications, the communists gain intel¬ 
ligence listening posts of incomparable sensitivity. 

The Second World War proved that among the primary mili¬ 
tary objectives of modern war an* factories essential to the war 
economy. Many bombs we re dropped in order to damage and 
disrupt factories. But the communists understand that a well- 
timed strike or act of sabotage can often slow a factory as much 
as a bomb. As in all cast's, they plan their work among indus¬ 
trial unions in the light of a controlling military perspective. 

With the advanced technology of modem war, key technical 
and scientific positions have, also become objective's of the first 
order. The Canadian Atomic Spy Case (recorded in the re¬ 
markable and most valuable Report of the Royal Commission) 
shows how determined is the communist concentration on nu¬ 
clear scientists and technicians. In the United States the. com¬ 
munists use ( very means to gain influence' over these physicists 
at every level of nuclear enterprise, as has been rather formid-, 
ably revealed in the recent spy arrests of Fuchs, Gold, and others. 

In traditional wars of the past, a major contending power 
has often fought for some time not by the use of its own armies 
but navies, but through auxiliary forces.of subordinate allies. 
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or mercenaries. The Soviet power ha.s the advantage of fight¬ 
ing in this way during what the rest of the world regards as 
peacetime, a time therefore when the opponent feels inhibited 
from taking adequate countermeasures., It is in this form that 
we ran understand the fighting in China, the East Indies, 
Malaya, and Greece, and the smaller scale fighting in Costa 
Rica, Iran, the* Philippine.^ and elsewhere. The timing, Un¬ 
political and strategic direction, even much of the tactical direc ¬ 
tion of such campaigns are tinder the control of the communist 
high command, which operates according to its central plan 
for world conquest. 

These campaigns can be carried on at minor cost to the 
Soviet Union itself. The objective in them is twofold. There 
is the positive aim of improving the strategic* position, and 
acquiring control of new territories, resources, and peoples, but 
there is also the negative aim of draining the- resources and 
energies of the United States and its allies, who react, in accord¬ 
ance with the defensive policy of "containment.” l>v trying to 
stuff the continually reopening breaches. 

Few elements in modern war ar - more decisive than true and 
adequate- intelligence. The communists, by virtue of their 
methods of infiltration into every sector of enemy society, into 
industry and labour, church and club, laboratmy and govern¬ 
ment, are in an ideal position for intelligence work: every com¬ 
munist is a conscious, and every fellow traveler an unconscious, 
intelligence agent 

From the time of the First World War, there- has been an 
increasing recognition of the military importance to be assigned 
to the operation of capturing the mind ofthe enemy. To the 
communists no task rates higher. The funds, the personnel, 
and the ingenuity which they devote to it are almost beyond cal¬ 
culation. Every medium of communication in every language 
is used, and used massively: personal conversation, radio, news¬ 
papers, leaflets, books, t pamphlets, magazines, speeches and lec¬ 
tures, classroom and kindergarten, comics, movies, theater and 
all the other arts, posters, and slogans painted bn walls. Great 
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congresses and meetings are supplemented by cocktails or games 
in private homes; a luncheon for two backs up the short-wave 
radio; picnics are added to millions of copies of a pamphlet. 

There is a product for every taste and interest. Scholars and 
sportsmen, children and scientists, the religious and the worldly, 
teachers and workers, the rich and the penniless, soldiers and 
pacifists, neo-Protestants and neo-Catholics, Negroes and 
bankers, Jews and anti-Semites-—there is for them all an ideolo¬ 
gical dish flavoured with the sauce of the Revolution. 

Throughout, the ideological offensive pcrsucs the double aim 
of breaking the enemy’s will to resistance, and of bolstering the 
morale of the communists themselves and their supporters. 

To stir up strife behind an enemy’s lines is a stratagem as 
old as war itself. Until recently, however. Resistance—as such 
action has come to be termed—was generally regarded as a 
sideshow for amateurs... Resistance is the name which we 
give to operations directed against an enemy, behind his lines, 
by discontented elements among the enemy or enemy-occupied 
populations. (The term “enemy” is used here in its broadest 
sense. It applies equally to belligerents, opponents in a cold 
war, malevolent neutrals or indeed to any state against which 
it is decided to conduct Resistance operations.) The gamut 
of such operations is very wide. It includes revolt, guerrilla, 
sabotage, terrorism, civil disobdicnce, strikes, “go-slow” tech¬ 
niques, non-co-operation, the spreading of hostile or diver- 
sionist propaganda and the harbouring of enemy agents or 
escaped prisoners. With the exception of the last two, these 
are all part of the ordinary stock-in-trade of revolutionary 
action. Resistance indeed differs from Revolution (or Coun¬ 
ter-Revolution) only insofar as its operations are supported 
by an external Power or conform to the general military and 
political strategy of that Power.* 

The phenomenon of Resistance first came to prominent notice 
during the Second World War. Many military men and many 

* Julian Amory. “Of Resistance,” in The Nineteenth Century and After, 
March. 1949 
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statesmen in the non-communist world still regard it as ‘‘a side¬ 
show for amateurs.*’ Their deprecating judgment of Resistance 
is proved by the minute place which th~y assign to it in their 
plans and policies—and budgets. 

Their error—and it is a very grave error—has several sources. 
First, it is due to the inertia of conventional thinking. Accord¬ 
ing to conventional military doctrine, wars are won by concen¬ 
trated blows of massed armed force which destroy the armed 
force of the enemy. In such a perspective, the apparently dif¬ 
fused, badly organized, weakly armed operations of Resistance 
appear negligible. 

Second, Resistance is thought of primarily as exemplified dur¬ 
ing the Second World War in France and Italy, and it is re¬ 
called that no serious Resistance functioned in Germany, which 
had to be battered to pieces by bombs and shells. (A different 
policy might, however, have fostered a very considerable Resis¬ 
tance in Germany. The nucleus and potentiality were there.) 

Third,, the idea of Resistance is limited to those movements 
which called themselves such during the Second World War, 
and is not extended in lime and space to other movements 
which are fundamentally identical. 

The first source of error is eliminated as soon as we grasp 
the fact that conventional military doctrine is no longer ade¬ 
quate because the nature of war has changed. 

What contribution to the defeat of the Nazis was made by 
the French and Italian Resistance movements is a matter of 
dispute. There are some, and these naturally include many of 
the Resistance leaders, who believe that it was considerable and 
even decisive. General Eisenhower, as Amery observes, once 
“described the operational contribution of the French Resistance 
movements as worth six divisions”—though I am not sure that 
this is his considered military opinion; the remark may have 
been for politeness. I have talked’ to many, on the other hand, 
who were directly involved in the French and Italian Resistance 
activities, and who have cojpe to the conclusion that they count- 
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cd for very little, were perhaps even negative in the net—“not 
worth the bother.” 

It is not necessary to settle this dispute. In the discussion 
of it by Western military leaders and commentators, a vital 
factor is omitted. They judge* the efficacy of the Resistance 
movements solely by their contribution to the defeat of the Nazi 
armed forces. This is not, however, the only or even the princi¬ 
pal criterion that applies to the Resistance movements. Though 
these movements are in form, and partly in substance, directed 
against an occupying authority or a home government regarded 
as “the enemy,” they are also struggling on their own behalf, 
or on the behalf of an external government, for power. This 
was understood perfectly, and planned for, by the communist 
sections of the Resistance*. The accomplishments of the com¬ 
munist Resistance in France and Italy against the Nazis were* 
in their eyes distinctly secondary*. Their main objective was 
to advance the* communist power position with these nations. 
For this, the* war and the occupation, and the immediate post¬ 
war confusion, gave* them incomparable opportunities. They 
used the* Resistance as a perfect cove r for recruitment, for assassi¬ 
nation of anti-communists, for training of activists and assembl¬ 
ing of arms, intelligence, and infiltration, and for the* seizure of 
many organizations including the trade union federations of both 
countries. The communists in both France and Italy emerged 
from the war as the most powerful single political force. The 
Resistance, so viewed, does not have to be* modest about its ac¬ 
complishments. 

In France* and Italy, it is true, the communist Resistance. 
(which, of course, was only one part of the wartime Resistance, 
and in the fight against the Nazis a lesser part) did not go on 
to take full power. But in Yugoslavia and Albania, the pro¬ 
cess was completed in triumph. Tito and Hoxha, starting in 
1941 with a handful of followers and a fistful of Moscow-trained 
advisers, in 1945 took over their countries for communism. That 
accomplishment is not unimpressive. The mighty Wehrmacht 
had not been able* to do it. The still mightier armies of the 
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Western allies had declined the attempt, as top risky- But the 
Resistance side-shows succeeded. It might seem wise if our 
leaders should decide to spend on the problem of Resistance a 
modest percentage of the time that they give to super-carriers, 
super-bombers, and super-atomic weapons. 

It certainly would have proved wise in the past. In both 
Albania and Yugoslavia there was no necessity for the communist 
victory; the communists won by default. In both countries there 
were non-communist Resistance movements, in the beginning much 
more powerful than the communists, which, with proper poli¬ 
tical direction and sufficient material aid, could have served 
better than the communists against the Germans, and could have 
defeated the communists also. But the Western leaders, in 
their political simplicity and blindness, chose not merely not to 
obstruct but most actively to aid the communists. 

The third source of error is the most deluding of all. In our 
time. Resistance is not a phenomenon only of formal war. The 
failure to see the continuity of Resistance before, during, and 
after declared war derives from the larger failure to understand 
that the line of demarcation between peace and war has dis¬ 
appeared. For example, the Chinese communist organization, 
from its beginning shortly after the Russian Revolution until 
its victory, could be defined without distortion as a Resistance 
movement. Mao Tse-tung was a Resistance leader. The 
Chinese movement conformed exactly to the description, or de¬ 
finition, of Resistance which I have quoted from Amery. 
Though Mao did not dispose of great bombers or ships or tanks, 
who will belittle the accomplishments of the Chinese Resistance? 
Wc should not judge the results of war by the noise of the 
explosions. 

More generally: since the time when the communists won a 
central territorial base (by taking power in Russia), almost the 
entire communist activity external to the base can be subsumed 
under the idea of Resistance. Outside the Soviet boundaries, 
the communist fifth columns, with their attached allies and 
«3upes, are Resistance armies, fighting a Resistance warfare by all 
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its typical means, from subtle persuasion to direct terror and 
full-scale battles. This warfare is continuous, day and night, 
throughout the world. Its objective—world communist power— 
is never lost sight of. No treaties, declarations, agreements, or 
charters are allowed to interrupt its course; all are utilized as 
instruments in the struggle. And this warfare has not been in 
vain: though its prosecutors have, suffered temporary reverses 
and defeats, the net gains are solid and wide. 

In a conventional war, military commanders are trained to 
watch hourly on their maps the changing positions and strengths 
of the opposing forces. Alas, in what Western staff offices 
today shall we find a map with its coloured markers showing 
the shifting progress of the battle for the world? 

It would, of course, be a mistake to oversimply and hold that 
communism is only a military force'—partly open and partly 
secret, or that its actions have only a military significance. Com¬ 
munism is also a complex social movement, and a secular religion. 
It is misleading, however, to separate the various aspects, which 
are in reality indissolubly united. Again we confront the fact 
that in our day the military and the civilian, peace and war 
have become confounded. 

If we do oversimplify—and such shorthand is often hard to 
avoid—we shall be closest to the truth if we understand com¬ 
munism in military terms. Its aim is not an idea or an ideal, 
but world power; a strategic goal, militarily understandable. 
Communism uses ideas and ideals as it uses drugs and guns 
and airplanes, as instruments in the advance to this goal. I 
have found that, among those who have had no experience and 
made no lengthy study of communism, it is easier for a mili¬ 
tary man than a civilian to grasp its nature. Even though the 
military man has been trained in a narrow tradition that has 
stuck to the direct problems of conventional war, he senses more 
quickly the kind of reasoning that communists use, because it 
is fundamentally strategic reasoning. The content is unfamiliar 
and perhaps fantastic to him, but he grasps the approach. The 
civilian, on the other hand, especially if he is a liberal or a 
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“progressive,” recognizes much of the subject matter with which 
the communists seem to be dealing, After all, much of it—ex¬ 
ploitation and race and class and capitalism and rights and 
peace and labour organization and ideas and art—seems identi¬ 
cal with his own. But it is very hard for the civilian to follow 
the reasoning of the communists. In his own “two sides to 
every question” approach, he has never encountered this kind 
of reasoning. He has never used a comparable method, and he 
really doesn’t believe that there can exist “the sort, of human 
being” that the qualified experts tell him a communist is. The 
experts, he usually concludes, are the victims of a phobia. The 
experts are right, however, both in assessing the sort of human 
being a communist is, and in describing his aim and the methods 
by which he intends to achieve it. It is time to retire the ame- 
teurs from positions of leadership in the Third World War. 



CHAPTER X 


The Goal o f Soriel Policy 


WE HAVE ALREADY discovered that the ultimate goal of com¬ 
munist, and therefore of Soviet, policy is the conquest of the 
world. This is not a surprising or a fresh discovery. There 
has never been any mystery about it, except for those who have 
wanted it to be a mystery. 

From the very beginnings of communism, not only from the 
formation of the Bolshevik faction in 1903 but from the time 
of Marx* and Engles* Manifesto, this goal has been reiterated 
in theory and furthered in practice. Marx told his followers* 
“You have a world to win,** just as Stalin proclaims in his 
chief textbook: “Here is the greatest difficulty of the Russian 
Revolution, its supreme historical problem—the need to....pro¬ 
mote the world revolution.” The Progamme of the International 
boasts in its introduction that it “is the only international force 
that has for its programme the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and Communism, and that openly comes out as the organizer 
of the international proletarian revolution.” It announces* with 
confidence and satisfaction “the inevitable doom of capitalism.” 
Part III of the Programme of the International has as its title: 
“The Ultimate Aim of the Communist International—World 
Communism.*’ The official History of the Communist Party, 
required reading for all communists everywhere, declares: 
“Study of the history of the Communist Party strengthens the 
certainty of the final victory of the great task of the Lenin- 
Stalin Party: the victory of Communism in the whole world.” 
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The fact that world conquest is, in their own minds, the 
goal of the communists, is not, by itself, particularly important. 
There have been, and still are, other groups and even indivi¬ 
duals who have believed in this same goal. But when a belief 
in the goal of world conquest is combined with both sufficient 
means to give a chance of achieving it, and actions which in 
fact work toward it, then the purpose must be taken very 
seriously. This was the case with Nazism; and it seems also 
to have been true of at least one section of the Shintoist- 
militarist Japanese leadership. It is much more obviously true 
of communism. In communist doctrine, there is not the slightest 
ambiguity about the goal of world conquest. Communists work 
always and everywhere toward that goal. And the means 
now at their disposal, in numbers, material resources, and psycho¬ 
logical influence, arc enough to give them a very substantial 
probability of reaching it. 

However often this plain truth is repeated, few of the leaders 
and citizens of the democratic nations really believe it. They 
do not believe it, I suppose, because they do not want to. It 
is, we may grant, an uncomfortable belief. Nevertheless, it is 
true, and will continue to be true until the issue is decided. 

The communist doctrine, hardened as it is into a fixed mental 
pattern by a century’s tradition, is not the only force impelling 
communism toward 1 World Empire. At least three other pres¬ 
sures are operative: 

1. That contemporary society is ripe for World Empire is 
evident to all observers, but particularly clear from the Marxian 
point of view, in terms of which communists understand the 
world. The international division of labour, the development 
of rapid transport and communication, the complex inter-relation¬ 
ship of world industries, the unavoidable impact of each region 
of the world upon every other, the patent archaism of the 
present political divisions, the class stratifications ignoring national 
boundaries, all constitute what Marxists call the “material 
conditions” for a world state. A world state, Marxism con¬ 
cludes, must therefore come into being, since “political super- 
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structure*’ is determined by “material conditions.” In addi¬ 
tion, the communists reason that if they do not organize a 
World Empire for their own benefit, then others will at their 
expense. 

We have already seen how the advent of atomic weapons 
makes the question of World Empire incomparably sharper and 
more immediate. 

2. Another force driving the communists toward world expan¬ 
sion is the effect of economic and social failure within the Soviet 
Union. The stories about the mighty successes of industry 
within the socialist fatherland, about the communist “solution 
of the economic problem,” are, of course, mythical. The fact 
is that the great mass of the Russian people has lived', under 
the communists, at a level well below that which it had under 
Czarism, and that this level has declined during the Five Year 
Plans. Hunger, cold, and squalor, as well as terror and slavery, 
are the products of a quarter century of communist victories. 
Soviet industry is for the most part incompetent, inefficient, and 
qualitatively low grade. 

Under these circumstances, the expansion of communist rule 
holds out several substantial promises. It serves to divert atten¬ 
tion from internal difficulties and provides an excuse for the 
wretched living conditions. The discontent and anger of the 
people is deflected from the heads of the communist rulers. 
Through the looting of conquered territories it brings a tempo¬ 
rary addition of desperately needed consumers* goods. * It 
yields vast new reserves of manpower, upon which the commu¬ 
nists rely to make up for industrial inferiority. And it yields 
new capital goods—factories, mines, railroads, machines. 

* From the start of the present stage of expansion in the Baltic nations, 
the comm uniats have systematically stripped the stores, warehouses, 
barns and homes of the conquered territories. It should not be imagined 
that the individual ’soldiers who do the initial looting are permitted to 
keep commodities other than what they have put into their stomachs. 
The soldiers are in turn looted by the state, and the goods distributed 
according to the plans of the rulers. 
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3. Even if World Empire were not the positive goal of commu¬ 
nism, it would, from the communist standpoint, be necessary as 
a defense measure. The communists believe, and have always 
believed, that there are only two alternatives for modern society: 
communism or capitalism. In spite of what they may think, 
all people are “objectively” lined up on one side or the other: 
there is no in-between. When, therefore, communism became 
a serious world force by conquering a large section of the earth, 
an inescapable dilemma was presented. Either capitalism would 
destroy the new communist world, or communism would con¬ 
quer the remainder of capitalism. The showdown may be 
drawn out or for a while postponed, but it cannot be avoided. 

World capitalism (in which they include everything except 
themselves) is at present, they believe, in its death agony. It 
is driven by internal contradictions to an ever more ruthless 
policy of world exploitation. Above all, it hopes to get renewed 
strength by opening up to exploitation the areas and peoples of 
the Soviet Union, now shielded by the proletarian dictatorship. 
This objective, the communists believe, has nothing to do with 
the personal opinions and wishes of the capitalists themselves, or 
their political leaders. It follows from the nature of capitalism 
in decline. It is inevitable, just as war under capitalism is 
inevitable; and just as it is inevitable that the “real meaning** 
of every war of the present period is an onslaught against the 
communist fortress of the Soviet Union, 

Stalin, in his principal theoretical work, Problems of Leninism, 
has summed up the issue as follows: 

The basic fact...is that there no longer exists a worldwide 
capitalist system. Now that a Soviet country has come into 
existence.. .worldwide capitalism has ceased to exist. The 
world* has been severed into two camps, the imperialist camp 
and the anti-imperialist camp. (Vol. I, p. 369) 

Wc are living, not merely in one state, but in a system of 
States; and it is inconceivable that the Soviet Republic should 
continue to exist interminably side by side with imperialist 
States. Ultimately, one or the other must conquer. Pending 
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this development, a number of terrible clashes between the Soviet 
Republic and the bourgeois States must inevitably occur, (Vol. I, 
p. 56, quoting from Lenin, Works, Russian edition, Vol. XVI, 
p. 102) 

As if to make certain that the entire world should know 
that nothing of this doctrine was abandoned during the reformist 
demagogy of the Teheran Period, Stalin declared in his election 
speech of February 10, 1946: 

It would be incorrect to think that the war arose acciden¬ 
tally or as a result of the fault of some statesman. Although 
these faults did exist, the war arose in reality as the 
inevitable result of the development of the world economic 
and political forces on the basis of monopoly capitalism. 

In view of these beliefs, world conquest is for the communists 
the only means of self-defense. Any war which they conduct, 
no matter who fires the first shot or first invades—as, for example, 
the Finnish War of 1939, or the war in Korea—is by definition 
defensive. 

The naive appeasers of the communists imagine that we can 
alter these beliefs if we show the communists that we arc really 
their friends, if we talk softly to them, and grant everything 
they want. They overlook the fact that what the communists 
want is the world. In the eyes of communists, this friendliness 
from the class enemy is either a hypocritical deception or a symp¬ 
tom of stupidity and weakness- Nothing is going to change 
these communist beliefs. 

Soviet policies are mysterious only to those who persist in 
looking at them from the outside, separately and piecemeal, 
who refuse to use the key which the communists themselves 
provide to all who wish to use it- If we have a general under¬ 
standing of the nature and goal of communism, all we further 
need is a grasp of the main current line. Then everything fits 
into place, from slogans to assassinations, and the policy as a whole 
is revealed to be not in the least mysterious, but more direct 
and simple than any other in the world. 
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For convenience, the task of communist preparation for the 
Third World War may be subdivided into the following: 

1. The attempt to consolidate domination of the Eurasian con¬ 
tinent. 

2. The simultaneous attempt to weaken and undermine all 
governments and nations not under communist control. 

In August 1939 the communists, in this respect heirs of the 
Russian Empire, held control of what geopoliticians call the 
"‘inner Heartland” of Europe, Asia, and Africa, considered as 
a “World Island.” For the first time in world history, this 
inner Heartland (Central Eurasia) possessed a mass population, 
a high level of political organization, and a considerable indus¬ 
trialization. From this strategic centre the communist power 
is radiating out in every direction. T have no space here to 
portray the present perspective geographically. But we may 
picture it through the geometric analogy of a set of concentric 
rings around an inner circle (sec the following page). 

The inner, magnetic core of the system is the Soviet Union 
itself within the boundaries temporarily crystallized after the 
Revolution and the Civil War. In preparation for the Second 
World War, this was the communist fortress. It now becomes, 
in preparation for the Third, the inner defensive ring of the 
greater Eurasian fortress. 

The consolidation of the Eurasian fortress as a whole requires 
a series of measures which are already well started. Economically, 
the new Five Year Plans are designed to expand at all costs the 
basic war industries, and to make a supreme effort to overtake 
the United States in the production of atomic weapons. New 
millions of slave labourers, drawn from the Russian people and 
from the conquered regions, provide a flexible labour mass that 
can be concentrated at the will of the leadership when and 
where it is needed. The army, navy, and air forces are being 
tightened and qualitatively developed, with the educational 
system revised to produce a maximum of disciplined, trained 
soldiers and officers. Politically, the new purges, the familiar 
M.V.D. terror methods, and suitable propaganda are re-establish- 
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(This figure is not meant to be either complete or in every 
respect exact. Its purpose is to represent not a static state of 
affairs, but the general character of a dynamic historical process.) 
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ing that firm control over the people which was somewhat 
loosened by the aftermath of the War, and are steeling them 
for the coming struggle. 

The first ring, surrounding the inner circle, represents those 
territories already absorbed, or scheduled soon to be absorbed 
within the structure of the Soviet Union proper. This step 
was prepared for, as we have seen, by the federalist revision 
of the Soviet Constitution- 

Circle II represents those nations which the communists are 
content for the present to dominate (rather than absorb) through 
one or another type of puppet government. Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania, Northern Iran, 
Northern Korea, Eastern Germany, Eastern Austria, are already 
well inside this circle. To suppose that they will ever, volun¬ 
tarily or by merely diplomatic manoeuvers be permitted to ("scape, 
is political idiocy- The communist design is exactly the 
opposite: to draw them further toward, and finally into Circle 
I; meanwhile, to, bring within Circle II other nations now balanc¬ 
ing uneasily on its edge. Finland, the rest of Iran and Austria, 
Iraq, and all of Scandinavia have even today one foot over 
the brink. Yugoslavia is, of course, to be brought back into 
Circle II without fail. 

Germany, however, is the top prize ot this circle. The 
leaders of the democratic nations, who do not have an over-all 
political line, and who arc always distracted by side issues, have 
yet to understand the meaning of the kind of concentrated 
Bolshevik campaign which is being directed towards the domina¬ 
tion of Germany. Domination of Germany will in turn guarantee 
effective domination of the entire European continent, and will 
complete in the West the structure of Fortress Eurasia. 

The importance assigned to Germany dates back to Lenin, who 
many times declared that German technology plus Russian 
manpower arid resources would clinch the victory of the world 
revolution. The terms of the German capitulation gave eastern 
Germany to the communists- And from that as a base, they 
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continue to plot the domination and ultimate absorption of all 
Germany. 

There need not be any set formula under which the domina¬ 
tion is to be achieved. Great flexibility, and many diverse 
forms of political movement, of social structure and of govern¬ 
ment, are possible. The one constant, as always, is the elimina¬ 
tion of all power except communist power. Temporary 
concessions, favouritism, conversion, economic pressures, shuffling 
and re-shuffling of parties and governments, deception, and— 
essential and continuous prop to all the rest—the terror, threats, 
torture, killing, exile, forced labour, all of these, in mixed and 
varying dosages, gradually weed out all opposition, past, present, 
future, or imaginable. Coalitions, elections, treaties, mergers, 
these are shadows. The substance is the communist drive toward 
all power. 

The boundary in the system of concentric rings between 
Circle II (Domination) and Circle III (Orienting Influence) is 
not always precise. Circle III represents those nations which 
the Soviet Union does not at the given moment feel in a position 
to reduce to outright puppet status, but within which is seeks 
enough influence to guarantee a pro-Soviet foreign policy, or 
at least neutralize any tendency toward an anti-Soviet policy. 

In the nations of Circle III the communist policy is to strive 
for socio-political conditions that permit the communist move¬ 
ment to function effectively. That is why they advocate, for 
the present, a measure of democracy within them: communists 
abandon the forms of democracy when, but not until, communist 
domination is assured. That explains, also, their readiness to 
dissolve national Communist Parties or merge them with other 
organizations, and their acceptance of posts in multi-party 
cabinets- At the same time, they work to absorb or destroy 
any non- or anti-communist revolutionary elements that tend 
to arise from the Left, and thus fuse the third ring (Orienting 
Influence) into the second (Domination). 

Circle IV carries us altogether outside of Eurasia, and relates 
only to the second part of the general task: the attempt to 
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weaken and undermine all governments not under communist 
control. 

The principal occupants of Circle IV are the United States, 
England, and the British Commonwealth. Though the ultimate 
communist goal with respect to these is identical with that for 
every other part of the earth, the specific policy for the present 
period of preparation for the Third World War is, in many 
respects, radically different. Within this period, the communists 
do not expect to be able either to absorb or to dominate the 
nations of Circle IV. They do not believe that in the United 
States they can even attain a decisive orienting influence, though 
they may have a small reserve hope of swinging England into 
line. 

Their policy toward the United States is, on the contraiy, 
based upon the conviction that the United States is the only 
serious center of power besides their own, and that the United 
States is their inevitable opponent in the developing Third World 
War. 

The communist objectives in relation to the United States may 
be summed up as follows: 

First, to try to prevent interference by the United States 
with their plans for the consolidation of Fortress Eurasia, and 
even to gain United States assistance in fulfilling those plans. 
Second, to weaken, undermine, and demoralize the United States 
to the maximum extent possible prior to the open war. 

Third, to become so imbedded within the social fabric of United 
States life as to be ready for direct action—espionage, sabotage, 
stimulation of riots and revolts, etc.-*—when the open war begins. 

These objectives are furthered, of course, by communist activi¬ 
ties and propaganda throughout the world. Within the United 
States and its dependencies they are promoted by a powerful 
and complex network. Many Americans, understanding nothing 
of totalitarian politics, dismiss the communists as “a negligible 
force in American life,” because the Communist Party gets few 
votes in elections. For communists, elections—particularly the 
vote one gets in elections —are among the most minor of political 
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exertions. It might be recalled that in 1917, at the beginning 
of the Russian Revolution, the Russian Bolshevik faction, which 
became the Communist Party, numbered only about 25,000 
members- In general a small minority, tightly organized and 
disciplined, knowing in advance what it wants and planning 
consciously how to get it, has far greater weight than loose, 
amorphous majorities. 

The communist apparatus in the United States, even quanti¬ 
tatively considered', is, as a matter of fact, very extensive. It is 
built out of a scries of layers, which surround the inner steel, 
and merge at the outer edges into the general population. At 
the center, checking and supervising every activity, arc thousands- 
of M.V.D. agents. There are then thousands of other agents, of 
the military intelligence, and of the various special commissions, 
committees and bureaus of the Soviet State and the international 
party. All Soviet employees in this country, in whatever 
apparent capacity, are part of this machine. All foreign com¬ 
munist parties have their organized sections within all refugee 
and foreign-language groups in this country. Then there is 
the United States Party itself, with its own many layers; and 
the many communists who are instructed not to join the party. 
Then, in widening circles, there are the fellow-travellers, the 
sympathizers, the dupes, the simpletons; and the millions of 
honest citizens who, without knowing its source or its direction, 
drink up the propaganda because it seems to correspond with 
some sentiment of their own. 

In order to carry out its triple objective, the communist net¬ 
work tries to infiltrate every level of American life. (“We 
must," Lenin commands in What Is To Be Done?, “go among 
all classes of the people as theoreticians, as propagandists, as 
agitators, and as organizers,”) From the smallest sports clubs 
to the highest departments of government, from great trade 
unions to neighbourhood debating societies, from the established 
political parties to minute farm co-operatives, from the army to 
organizations of pacifists, from Hollywood parties to strike riots, 
everywhere communist influence is actively penetrating. Where 
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an organization is already established, they wedge from the out¬ 
side; where there is none, they create it- As their grease for in¬ 
filtration, they use everywhere the formula of the united front, 
which we have already studied. 

♦Communism has by far the greatest propaganda machine that 
has ever existed, and its achievements in this country during 
recent years arc notable. United Stateis opinion was led, for 
example, to accept the turning over of Yugoslavia to the com¬ 
munist Tito; and of Poland to the communist-controlled Bierut 
government. Communists, with detail'd advance preparation, 
acted as a catalyst for the “Bring the Boys Home” movement 
following V-J Day, which demoralized the armed forces, and 
weakened the world diplomatic position of the United States. 
They persuaded the leaders of American opinion and policy 
that the Chinese communists were not communists, but a pecu¬ 
liar kind of “agrarian reformers,” who could be safely trusted 
to democratize China, They have induced some surprisingly 
well-placed citizens to believe that the Korean war is a war of 
defense by the North Koreans against invasion from the South. 
Whatever the immediate issue, the propaganda always finds a 
reason, a whole set of reasons, why the United States should 
do nothing to interfere with the organization of the concentric 
ring system—should, on the contrary, help in that organization 
with political friendship, food, supplies, and industrial equip¬ 
ment. 

And tirelessly the propaganda hammers in the Soviet myth, 
the fairy story of a happy, prosperous land of socialism, where 
humanity marches ahead with one mind and one voice to new 
and braver worlds. 

Meantime, the communist propaganda and activities stimu¬ 
late and provoke all latent conflicts between the United States 
and other non-communist states. In the Philippines, the Huk- 
balahaps, the guerrilla force exploiting the discontent of poor 
peasants, directs its arms and agitation against the American- 
sponsored government. In Puerto Rico, the communists join 
the separatist movement. Throughout Latin America, the com- 
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munists and their allies denounce “Yankee imperialism-” 
Especially is every occasion seized upon to stir dislike and dis¬ 
trust of Great Britain. 

Within the United States, also, the communists arouse and 
exploit every divisive possibility. Labour against capital, big 
business against little business, G.I.O. against A.F. of L-, far¬ 
mers against businessmen, Negroes against Whites, Christians 
against Jews, Protestants against Catholics, landlords against 
tenants, foreign born against native bom, South against 
North, unemployed against employed: wherever there is a poten¬ 
tial rift in the national life, the communist tactic is to deepen 
that rift. 

It is of course true that many of these rifts, or potential rifts, 
exist, independently of communism, within the fabric of our 
society. There would be a Negro problem, a labour problem, 
a religious problem, a Jewish problem, if there were no commu¬ 
nist movement. It is further true that many good citizens, non¬ 
communists and anti-communists, concern themselves with these 
problems. Their concern, however, is to try to solve them. 
What they do not grasp is that the concern of the communists— 
with whom they so often join their activities, frequently without 
themselves knowing of the united front into which they enter— 
is not to solve them but to make them insoluble. They do not 
understand that the communists do not want to mend the nation, 
but to smash it beyond repair. The good citizen is glad to find 
communist allies when he seeks, say, a fair trial for a Negro; he 
does not know that the communist will use him for the precise 
purpose!, not of helping the Negro, but of embittering and poison¬ 
ing race relationships. The good citizen joins a committee to 
support, perhaps, the families of strikers; he does not know 
that the communists in the committee have as their objective 
not the well-being of labour but the hopeless exaggeration of 
class conflicts, and the undermining of the American economy- 
Or the good citizen, ns a humanitarian, joins some committee 
“for Soviet-American friendship,” equally unaware that the func¬ 
tion of the committee is to protect and defend not the people^ 
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of Russia and the United States, but the communist dictator¬ 
ship today crushing the Russian people and tomorrow aiming 
for the people of America. 

If all goes according to plan, the full war will open with the 
United States so isolated, and so internally weakened, divided, 
demoralized, that it will be unable to make a good showing in 
the struggle. And in the struggle itself communist sabotrurs and 
“diversionists,” although deprived of a public platform, will be 
in a position by direct action to break down the industrial and 
military machine, and the morale of the nation. 

The downfall of the United States will remove the last great 
obstacle. The Communist World Empire will begin. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Strengths and Weaknesses of the Communist Empiie 


IN MILITARY PLANNING ih:re is a valuable precept against 
uncL rest mating the ftrength of the enemy. Many battles have 
been lost by ragT commanders who persuaded themselves that the 
enemy was ttupid or slow or undermanned at the decisive spots. 
It is no less important, however, to know the enemy’s weak¬ 
ness. 

Let us, briefly, survey the equipment with which the com¬ 
munists are making th ir bid for World Empire. 

1. Geographical position. Firn and foromo t, they enjoy an 
incompaiable geographical position. There is, literally, no posi¬ 
tion on earth which can in any way compare with that of the 
Sovit t Union and it*> puppet states. For the first time in hu¬ 
man history the Eurasian Heartland, the central area of the 
earth’s great land mass, has both a considerable population 
and a high degree of political organization. 

This Hear land, with its va c t di tances and its huge land 
barriers, is the most defensible of a’l regions of the earth. Sea 
power cannot touch it. Conquerors are swallowed up within 
its enormous confines. Yet raids in foicc can issue from it 
East, West, Southwe t, and South. 

Before the com'ng of airborne and atomic weapons, it was an 
axmrn of geopolitics that if any one power succeeded in orga¬ 
nizing the Hcaitland and its outer barriers, that power would 
be certain to control the w'orld. As Sir Halford Mackinder ex¬ 
pressed it in his Democratic Ideals and Reality: “Who rules 
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the Heartland commands the World Island (by which he meant 
Europe, Asia, and Africa); who rules the World Island com¬ 
mands the world.” 

Air power and atomic weapons have upset the certainty of 
this axiom. The Heartland is no longer inviolable. Neverthe¬ 
less, geographically the Soviet position is still the strongest on 
earth. If the communists succeed in extending their full con¬ 
trol to the Atlantic, and in maintaining or extending their posi¬ 
tion on the Pacific, the odds on their victory would advance 
close to certainty* 

2. Manpower. The communists are very strong in manpower. 
Already within the official Soviet borders there are about 200 
million human beings; within the smaller dominated territories 
there are over 200 million more. China adds another 400 mil¬ 
lion* Several tens of millions are in the communist-controlled 
movements of the rest of the world. 

The communists use their manpower to make up for other 
deficiencies. This is especially striking in the two crucial fields 
of industry and warfare. In both, lack of training, machines, 
efficiency and quality is made up for by numbers of men. Mil¬ 
lions of Russian lives stopped the qualitatively superior Nazi 
war machine; tens of millions are constantly overcoming indus¬ 
trial defects. The most expressive symptom of this method in 
the economy is the increasing reliance on slave labour, which 
is hurled by millions upon millions into the gigantic tasks of 
“socialist reconstruction.” 

3. Ideology. The communist myth is a special source of great 
strength for the communist movement. It expresses in secular 
form the ancient dream of a Kingdom of Heaven on Earth* 
As a compensation for those who are frustrated and confused, 
or an ideal for those who are aspiring, it permits that seductive 
leap from a reality which is not and can never be to our taste, 
into the vision of a utopian society where all men are free and 
equal and good and linked together in universal brotherhood. 
According to the manner of all hallucinations, this dream is 
mistaken for objective reality. By the communists it is taken 
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to be the guiding law of the very process of history—necessary, 
inevitable, destiny. The dreamer thereby gains that feeling 
of moral security which springs from the sense of being at one 
with the Universe. Even the catastrophic, apocalyptic elements 
of the myth—the conviction that the goal will be reached only 
after great suffering and gnashing of teeth, in travail and blood 
and torment, amid the thunder and downfall of the institutiohs 
of this world—increases the hold of the myth over the emotions 
of the believers. 

To the general myth there has been deliberately added, during 
the past generation, a Russian variation- Tens of millions of 
persons throughout the world quiet their doubts and fears with 
the extraordinary fantasy of a purposeful, cooperative Soviet 
community where there are no landlords or exploiters, where 
the workers and farmers own and rule, where there is security 
for all and unemployment, where the masses, despite all obstacles, 
are surging ever forward toward a new and happy life- This 
vision substitutes for the reality of a police-state founded on 
terror and slave labour, of incomparable wretchedness and 
tyranny. 

From this myth, as from a magic elixir, a strength flows 
into the veins of the communist movement that we cannot afford 
to ignore. 

There is, moreover, a seeming paradox that may prove of 
some practical importance. The communist myth is believed 
more ardently outside of communist-controlled territories than 
within them. Within the Soviet domain, there are, it is true, 
especially among the youth, some millions of total believers, 
whose minds and souls are shaped absolutely by the communist 
myth. But there is every reason to think that this is not 
true of the majority of the people. The outside world may 
be led to believe that workers rule in Russia; but the Russian 
workers know by life that they are serfs and slaves. Comfortable 
American journalists can believe that Stalin liquidated counter¬ 
revolutionary Kulaks “as a class”; but Russian peasants know 
that he tortured and killed and robbed their families and starved 
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their neighbours*, Foreign publicists and diplomats can accept 
the confessions at the Moscow Trials and complacently explain 
them as expressions of the peculiarities of the Russian soul; 
but Russians who knew and worked with the defendants 
understand that the confessions are fables invented for 
them by the M.V.D. French poets can rejoice at the unanimity 
of will shown by a Soviet election; but Russians know how that 
unanimity is obtained. 

In 1939 the people of Eastern Poland hailed the Red Army 
as the liberator. But within a few months or weeks the 
welcome had faded. So in the other dominated territories of 
eastern Europe. After the first flush, it was not the myth, but 
the terror and fears, and hopes for a berth in the very un- 
mythical apparatus, that kept the people, or most of them, 
under the communist whip. The communist reality blights 
the communist myth. 

The International. Unique, and very lfigh among the power* 
assets of communism, is the international organization. No 
nation has at its disposal any force remotely comparable. The 
international sections are an incomparable intelligence bureau; 
they are the greatest propaganda body ever known or conceived; 
they are a permanent pressure group; and, when necessary, they 
can act, from within, asr a military auxiliary. They forestall, 
either by diverting or capturing or crushing them, non-communist 
mass movements. 

5. Political leadership. Perhaps the greatest single element 
of strength in communism is the quality of its political leadership. 
World communism is headed by a large stratum of men whose 
entire fives are trained and dedicated to the pursuit of power. 
They study the problems of power with a concentration in which 
the objectivity of a research scientist is a combined with the passion 
of a fanatic. Never before has an entire group of men been 
so conscious and deliberate about power. With the exception 
of a comparatively few individuals, the political leaders of the 
past, and the non-communist leaders of the present, have watered 
their political interests with other human concerns. The cross 
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currents of family affection, or aesthetic sense, or friendship 
of moral conscience or religious belief, of an idea moving freely 
under its own impulse, divert at least occassionally the tide of 
their political motivation- 

But the communist leader is all political, all of the time. 
Neither wife nor child nor friend, neither beauty nor love nor 
pleasure nor knowledge cherished for its own sake, is allowed to 
deflect by even the smallest fraction of a degree the fixed 
direction of the communist will to power. 

6. Natural resources. The Soviet Union has an abundance of 
almost all the natural resources need?d for modern industrial 
society. 

From one point of view, however, the amplitude of Soviet 
resources is perhaps overstated. A “natural resource,” like a 
mineral or lumber or water-power is of economic and social 
significance only when it can actually be put to practical use. 
If it is inaccessible, or accessible only at prohibitive cost, then 
the “natural resource” is merely a physical fact and not, we 
nrght say, a “social resource ” A considerable part of the Soviet 
resources seem to be in this situation- For example, many*of 
the great timberlands of Siberia are in terri'ory where the rivers 
flow into the frozen Arctic, and the logs cannot be floated 
to processing and shipping points. For many of the nrneral 
resources of Siberia there are alro extreme transportation diffi¬ 
culties. Some of these difficulties can no doubt be overcome 
by increased railroad facilities, and by airplanes. Some are 
met by the lavish tisc of manpower already mentioned. A 
technologically adequate solut : on, however, lies in a future beyond 
the time during which the world struggle will be decided. 

7. Economic plant. The growth of the Soviet economy under 
communist control, though considerable, has been greatly exag¬ 
gerated in communist propaganda. In spite of all the advertised 
triumphs of the Five Year Plans, and in sp T te of the addition of 
the conquered satellite territories, the Soviet economy remains 
backward both quantitatively and qualitatively. Its output is 
low, the quality of almost all its products is poor, and its real 
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costs are excessively high. Structurally it is out of balance, so 
that it cannot realize its theoretic potential. 

The inadequacies of the transportation system, for example, 
both railroad and highway, constitute a persistent bottleneck. 
(Lend-lease trucks were probably as decisive as any other single 
element in the defeat of the Nazis.) The qua’itativc inferiority 
is not merely a hardship on consumers—a que.tion of little con¬ 
cern to the communist rulers—but results in a maximum of 
spoilage and breakdown throughout the productive process. 
Combined with inadequate provisions for repair and upkeep, 
it leads to the quick physical deterioration of buildings, machines, 
and factories. The administrative overhead in both industry 
and agriculture, which must include the cost of the mul itude 
of M.V.D. agents, and the elaborate checking, cross-checking 
and constant interventions of dozens of special Party and govern¬ 
mental bureaus, is fantastically high. A Soviet mine or factory 
always has two or three times the number of pcr.ons in its 
administrative personnel as a mine or factory with comparable 
output in the United States. Stakhanovite stunts staged for 
propaganda purposes, attempts by individual plants U, make 
a spectacular showing on the Krcml'n score sheets, and the inroads 
of purges interfere chronically with the fmooth integration of 
production. The, politically motivated pasrion for quick pro¬ 
duction figures leads to the operation of new factories before 
their buildings are finished, and before there are at hand proper 
storage facilities, supplies, tools, spare parts, and so on. Decent 
housing transportation and food for workers arc never provided, 
deficiencies which contribute their share to the low man-hour 
output 

Correlated with the economic backwardness is a lack of skill¬ 
ed workers, technicians, engineers, able foremen, and so on. 
This lack was immediately apparent to the many American 
soldiers and officers who, during and just after the Second 
World War, came into contact with large numbers of Soviet 
soldiers (liberated prisoners, Soviet roldiers who had been im¬ 
pressed into—or said that they had been impressed into—the 
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Reichswehr, and others who were used as forced labour by the 
Nazis). The simplest mechanical problems about internal com¬ 
bustion engines or plumbing or locomotives or electricity, the 
solution of which is second nature for so many Americans, were 
beyond the Soviet capabilities. Soviet education, in which 
adeptness in communist ideology and practice is considered more 
fundamental than science, is defective and distorted. Rigid 
censorship and flooding propaganda block genuine knowledge, 
not only in history and sociology, but in every field, though 
they make easier the problem of political manipulation. 

Few items of the communist myth are more widely believed, 
among non-communists, than their boast that their economic 
measures “solve” the problem of the business cycle and of eco¬ 
nomic crises. This item is, however, as false as all the others'. 
The communist measures do not eliminate economic crises, but 
merely change, in part, their form. By the use of slave labour 
and compulsion, they avoid mass unemployment (though not 
all unemployment); and by suitable subsidies they prevent mass 
bankruptcies (as capitalism has also learned, perhaps unwisely, 
to do). But major economic dislocations have been nevertheless 
characteristic of the Soviet economy. These have been parti¬ 
cularly obvious in fiscal affairs, with a series of intense inflations 
and sudden, arbitrary deflations- The lack of economic balance, 
to which I have referred, slows or shuts off factory operations as 

effectively as a lack of orders for goods. Livestock and crops 

have disappeared as a result of the Politburo’s agricultural poli¬ 
cies even more quickly than they do from the vagaries of the 
“free market.” Black markets, free and controlled stores with 
totally different sets of prices, barter—all permanent features of 
Soviet economic life—are not symptoms of economic health. The 
only sense in which Soviet communism has eliminated the busi¬ 
ness cycle is by keeping the eeonomy in a nearly continuous 

crisis. 

At present the economic condition of the satellite nations is 
particularly critical. Their inclusion within the Soviet empire 
has meant the sudden disruption of their entire economic life 
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and tradition.. Their trade with the West, upon which their 
economies have depended for markets, for manufactured pro¬ 
ducts, and for capital, has been cut by more than half. Soviet 
industry cannot supply what they need as imports, and is a 
market for them only in the sense that a jobber is the market 
for his victim. 

At the same time, the internal economic relations of the 
satellite countries are being disrupted by clumsy nationalizations, 
and by the subordination of national industries to Soviet trusts. 
Equipment has deteriorated, and cannot be replaced; manpower 
output is low. The trained and able personnel is being purged, 
and replaced with economic incompetents. The attempt to 
win support from the workers by raising nominal wages combines 
with the low technical efficiency, the high police, military and 
bureaucratic expenses, and the Soviet looting to maintain heavy 
inflationary pressure. 

8. Titoism. The Soviet Union has not yet succeeded in inte¬ 
grating the satellite nations into the communist system. The 
great public expression of this failure is Tito; but potential 
' Titos and Titoism have been widespread throughout the satellite 
nations. Purges, liquidations, mass exilings to Siberia, trials, 
denunciations, have had to continue and multiply. Vice-premiers, 
generals, ministers, party members and non-party members, as 
well as cardinals and priests, have had to be dismissed or tortured 
or imprisoned or shot. Agricultural policy has had to tack 
and veer in trying to hold its course against the stubborn and 
sullen peasants. 

The importance of Tito’s defiance of the Kremlin, even if 
in the end Tito is liquidated or capitulates, can hardly be over¬ 
stated. The communist enterprise requires a monolithic cen¬ 
tralism from which no deviation is permitted. There cannot 
be, without endangering the entire structure, even the poten¬ 
tiality of a future opposition, much less an active and functioning 
one. Tito, in relation to the communist movement, has been 
compared to Trotsky, Actually, the implications of his break 
go be’jjond those of Trotsky’s in both theory and effect. Trotsky 
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(until 1933, when the isrue had become academic) was un¬ 
willing or unab’e to break with the Party, His faction was 
cut to pieces before he attempted to organize it seriously. Until 
the end of his life, he made “the defense of the Soviet Union/* 
even Stalin’s Soviet Union, a cardinal principle of his own 
politics, and he denounced as a counter-revolutionist anyone 
who differed on this issue by a hair’s breadth, ■ But Tito has 
openly organized not only an oppo ition faction and party, but 
an independent nation which could, if the development con¬ 
tinues, become an enemy nation. He is openly defiant, and 
his agents operate at the heart of the communLst movement 
itself, as well as in public. The long continued existence of a 
Tito with an established power base would create an almost 
intolerable strain within the communist movement and empire. 

Tito is unique only in having been, so far, successful. We 
know from what has happened in East Europe since his expul¬ 
sion from the Cominform that potential Titohm is present in 
all of the satellite nations, and doubtless also within the Soviet 
Union proper. 

Markos, head of the Greek guerrillas, Gomulka (since re¬ 
canted) in Poland, Rajk in Hungary, Xoxc in Albania, Rostov 
in Bulgaria, conspicuous leaders in all of the Balkan states, 
have had to be lopped off for Tito'st tendencies. There has 
been a corresponding purge throughout the lower ranks of the 
various parties. 

From the point of view of the communist high command, 
there is this peculiarity in the Tito issue- If Tito succeeds in 
maintaining his independent position (wh r ch he can do only 
with aid from the West and a correspondingly wider political 
separation from the Kremlin), and if other Titos arise, then 
the communist plan for world domination cannot succeed. If, 
however, the Kremlin does solve the Tito problem, then it will 
quite probably derive added strength from the controversy, just 
as it did from the fight with Trotsky. This follows because a 
Tito in the open is Used by the Kremlin as a stalking-horse to 
uncover hidden Titos throughout the communist movement, just 
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as Trotsky was so used from 1927 on. Throughout the Party, 
the M.VJD. can observe which members dbplay any slight 
sympathy for Tito, or fail to denounce him convincingly, and 
the names of these members can be entered in the appropriate 
files. To give a chance for this manoeuvre is perhaps part 
of the explanation of the comparative mildness of Stalin’s counter- 
Tito measures during the first year after the break. Stalin is 
is patient; and his patience has so far always been rewarded. 
But if he docs not succeed in the end, the manoeuvre itself will 
add to the extent of the disaster. 

Whatever may prove to be the outcome, the 1949-50 fact is 
this: not a single one of the satellite nations, not even the three 
tiny Baltic states which were the first pupils, is as yet a reliable 
"fortress of the revolution.** 

9. The Theoretic-Moral Crisis. The Communist Party and 
youth, within the Soviet empire and to some extent throughout 
the world, seem to be going through a grave theoretical and, 

one might say, moral crisis- The evidence for this comes from 

escaped Soviet refugees, party members from non-Soviet nations, 
intelligence that leaks through the Iron Curtain, and an analysis 
of published reports of Party discussions, decrees, speeches, and 
so on. 

This crisis has nothing to do with the supposed “split in the 
Politburo,” about which there has been so much speculation 
and publicity. Such speculation is a bitter deception of the 
non-communist public. No one except its own members knows 
what goes on in the Politburo. Conceivably it may be split 

into factions. From an a priori point of view, and in the light 

of the experience of human nature in complex historical situations, 
this may seem likely. However, there is not the smallest shred 
of positive evidence that the Politburo is split- It is a frequently 
used communist tactic to suggest to their enemies that there is 
a split in the leadership. The story is built up that X or Y or 
Z, Litvinov or Thorcz or Mao or Gromyko or Zhukov—or Stalin, 
is a “good” communist, not like the other “fanatics,” and that 
we can get somewhere by dealing with him. We may even 
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be able to help him against his fanatic opponents. The catch 
is that the whole business has been planned in advance. X or Y 
has been deliberately picked for his warm smile or his quiet 
voice, and has been specifically instructed to be conciliatory in 
his manner. 

We know nothing about any split in the Politburo. But 
there is evidence of trouble in the minds of Party members- 

All human beings exhibit a wonderful tendency to verbalize 
their action. They seek or discover an ideological structure— 
philosophical, moral, scientific, or religious—which can be put 
into words, and which will serve to “explain” and to justify what 
they do. 

This is a universal human trait, but it may be especially strong 
in Russians. The characters in Russian novels, at any rate, 
are remarkably prolix in verbal elaborations of their own be¬ 
haviour. They are likely to go crazy, or commit suicide or 
give themselves up to the police, when they cannot find the 
redeeming words. 

However it may be with Russians, the communists show a 
hypertrophy of this verbalizing function. In Marxist terminology, 
it is called the union of theory and' practice, and they boast 
and believe that only Marxism totally provides such a union., 
For a communist “the union of theory and practice” means 
that every action undertaken must be correlated with a verbal 
motivation expressed in the terminology of “dialectical materia¬ 
lism,” and illustrated with texts drawn from Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, or Stalin. All those who have at any time belonged to 
any branch of the communist movement have observed this 
tendency in constant operation. No issue, no matter how trivial, 
is ever presented or discussed on its factual merits. It is always 
encased in theory and quotation. The theory is often very 
ingenious. For example, communists frequently use and counsel 
violence in strikes. But this violence is always “self-defense”: 
because, historically, the exploiting class is engaged in a continuous 
offensive against the labouring masses. Or: The dictatorship 
of the proletariat, exercised in fact by the Communist Party, 
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is, no matter how terroristic, the most democratic form of gov* 
ernment that has existed because it is exercised for the majority 
against the reactionary minorities, whereas bourgeois democracy, 
no matter how free and easy, is actually a tyranny because it 
represents the class rule of a minority over the great majority. 
And so on. 

The present theoretic-moral crisis in the minds of commu¬ 
nists is due to the fact that their union of theory and practice 
has partially broken down. Their theory has not been able 
to provide adequate coverage for the present “stage of the 
revolution.” They do not have the words to justify to them¬ 
selves what they feel they have now got to do. As men, as 
communists, and even as Russians, they are in consequence 
troubled in spirit. To those who do not understand the nature 
of the communist movement, it will doubtless seem a scholastic 
waste of time to linger on a point so remote from atom bombs. 
But in the struggle against communism T am not sure that the 
unravelling of atomic secrets greatly outranks in importance the 
enquiry into these secrets of the communist soul. Certainly 
the results of this enquiry can have a more immediate applica¬ 
tion to the daily tactics of the struggle, as I shall show in Part 
Three of this book- 

Russia, prior to the revolution of 1917, was an empire. This 
empire had been built through the expansion of the Duchy of 
Muscovy during more than four centuries of conquest. Within 
this Empire, the position of primary power and privilege was 
held by the decendants of the original conquerors, the Great 
Russians. Many of the other peoples of the empire had not 
been assimilated' to the Great Russians, but differed in language, 
culture, religion, and social development. In many respects, 
they were colonial subordinates of Great Russia. Nevertheless, 
in the eyes of the world, Russia was not an empire in the sense 
of the British or French Empires, where the imperial relation 
was obvious both socially and geographically. Russia was looked 
upon as a single nation, with a single state power extending over 
a continuous territory. 
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In the confusion of the last year of the First World War, and 
under the dynamic impulse of the Revolution, the Russian Empire 
tended to fiy apart- A number of the earlier non-Russian 
peoples set up independent governments, the most notable being 
Georgia and the Ukraine. * The communists, with their base, 
, like that of the Czars, in Muscovy, reconquered these independent 
states—by war—and subjected them to their monolithic dictator¬ 
ship. The expansion of the communist empire during recent 
years is, thus, by no means a novelty; it has its precedents in 
the years from 1918 to 1922. 

The need for a union of theory and practice required that a 
verbal accounting should be made for this imperialistic perfor¬ 
mance. It was achieved by calling the state not Sovictica, but 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, and by elaborating a 
constitutional myth according to which the actually monolithic 
state was a free federation, freely dissolvable, of autonomous 
units. 

Thus, at the very beginning of their rule, the communists 
confronted serious difficulties in both theory and practice over 
“the national question.” They could, in terms of their own 
ideology, justify the conquest of Georgia and the Ukraine by 
the fact that these nations did not have communist governments, 
were therefore counter-revolutionary* and were merely being 
“liberated” by the entry of the communists. But once Georgia 
and the Ukraine acquired communist governments, then they 
must presumably be regarded as the brotherly equals of every 
other communist state, including the Great Russian. Hence 
the myth of the “free federation.” 

From the point of view of the non-Russian peoples of the 
former empire, however, the communist state continued to look 
like an imperial tyranny of the Great Russians. The difficulty 
was eased by the super-state character of the Party—the real 

* The most notable, that is to say, of those that were subsequently 
reduced by the Bolsheviks. Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Poland were also among the nations liberated by the collapse of Czarism. 
They managed—at that stage—to retain their freedom. 
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ruling power—and by the presence of non-Russians in the Party: 
Stalin himself, for instance, is not a Russian but a Georgian. 
Nevertheless, the problem was not solved even within the pre-1939 
boundaries of the Soviet Union. Periodically it has been neces¬ 
sary to carry out gigantic purges and liquidations in the sub¬ 
republics. Millions were killed, exiled, or starved to death 
in the Ukraine in 1931-32- In the master purge of 1936-38, 
the entire governing apparatus of all the lesser republics was 
overturned. 

The Second World War proved how far these measures were 
from complete success. The communists had to begin by 
liquidating entire fevcral of the small supposedly autonomous 
regions (an act now called “genocide” when carried out by non¬ 
communists): Chechen-Ingush, Kalmuck, Crimean Tatar, Volga 
German, Karachayev. Millions of Ukrainians were ready to 
welcome the Rcichswchr as a liberating army (they were finally 
repelled only by the insanity of Hitler’s Ukrainian policy); and 
the Germans were able to enlist, under General Vlassov, a large 
Ukrainian army. After the war, the communists had once 
more to try to subdue the Ukraine. Even today a Ukrainian 
Resistance (the Ukrainian Insurgent Army) is still operating 
against the communists- 

In handling the national problem within the boundaries of 
the Soviet Union the communists were immeasurably aided by 
the fact that‘the Russian Emp : re had been a unified historical 
entity. Though the comparison was far from exact, fighting 
between Great Russia and Georgia or the Caucasus or the Ukraine 
could be presented as a pur:ly “internal affair.” Almost all 
ot the non-Sov:et world looked upon the Soviet Union, as it 
had looked upon the Russian Empire, as “one nation.” In the 
eyes of that outside world, if not in the eyes of its own sub¬ 
jects, there was one, and only one, “communist state.” 

The question then arose: What is to be the relation of the 
non-Soviet “masses” (i.c., foreign communists) to the Soviet 
state? Combined theory and practice, though not without tra¬ 
vail, produced an answer which was unambiguous, satisfactory, 
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and complete. The Soviet Union is not like other nations, which 
are only political devices for the exploitation of their subjects 
to the benefit of the bourgeoisie. The Soviet Union is the true 
“fatherland of all toilersIt is the bastion of the world revolu¬ 
tion. It is therefore the first duty of all workers (i.e., commu¬ 
nists) to defend the Soviet Union. The communists of other 
lands must be prepared to sacrifice their means, their countries, 
their lives, if necessary, to the defense of the Soviet Un’on. This 
union of theory and practice, granted the premises of Marxism- 
Leninism-StaUmsgi, was logical and convincing. 

Now, however, the problem has radically changed. Commu¬ 
nists hold state power in a number of nations which were never 
part of the Russian Empire. The question thus arises: How 
are relations to be regulated among a number of separate com¬ 
munist states? 

To this question, Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism has not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in providing an answer. 

Communism in the past never had to face the problem except 
as a speculation about the future- Its traditional doctrine de¬ 
clared that conflicts, rivalries, and wars among peoples and 
nations are caused by the contradictions of capitalism and class 
struggle. When states become communist, the contradictions 
will disappear; consequently, the conflicts will end. All nations 
will live peaceably and co-operatively side by side in commu¬ 
nist brotherhood* 

This vague and pious formula is not, however, an answer to 
the concrete problem. The communists themselves, living in 
the midst of the real conflicts, know it is not. That is why 
they are troubled in spirit. 

The Russian communists, with their dominant position in the 
world communist movement, have been attempting to answer 
in terms of unadorned power. They treat the satellite nations 
as subordinate colonies which are to be manipulated for the 
exclusive benefit of the original Soviet state- They demand, 
that is, that the communist leaders of the satellite nations follow 
exactly the same policy they did when these nations were 
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still in capitalist hands. Even as a practical solution this has 
been muddied by Tito’s defiance, and in theory it oilers no 
solution at all. That is why Tito, in so many of his speeches 
and documents, hammers away at this point: Wc are in a new 
situation; Marxisin-Leninism-Stalinism does not provide the 
answer. 

The communists cannot openly reply that the satellite nations 
are mere colonial dependencies, and that the master-nation ex¬ 
ploits them by right of superior power. That would be to give 
up communism, and would hardly be an attractive approach to 
new candidates for “liberation.” But to admit these nations to 
full equality would threaten the monolithic unity of the com¬ 
munist political structure, lacking which the whole machine 
might fall apart. The communist theoreticians try to temporize 
with jerry-built theories, hoping that a revelation will soon be 
made manifest somehow.. It is proper for the satellites to aid 
the Soviet Union now because they were liberated by the blood 
and exertions of the Red Army*. . . but communist doctrine 
teaches that there is no gratitude in politics. The satellite na¬ 
tions are not “communist states” but “people’s democracies,” 
a more primitive stage of the revolution; therefore, they must 
submit. And to make this syllogism more convincing, the theore¬ 
ticians are beginning to declare that the Soviet Union, which 
they pronounced “socialist” fifteen years ago, has now reached 
the stage of “communism” .... But this will not do either, for 
Marxism teaches that under communism the state “withers 
away,” a process not yet very noticeable in the Soviet Union. 
The question remains, if the Soviet Union and also the new 
nations are all “building toward communism” under the mono¬ 
lithic leadership of their national communist parties, why in the 


* To Ibis Tito replies that ho and his Yugoslav party and army, not 
Stalin and Ihe Ited Army, liberated Yugoslavia. It. is a relevant reply, 
though it happens to be false. Without the Soviet training of himself 
and his associates, the guidance and aid from the Soviet Union, and 
above all the political deals put over by Stalin on Roosevelt and 
Churchill, Tito would certainly have failed. 
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name of Dialectical Materialism is one to be preferred over the 
rest? 

It should be noted that this “Titoist” problem is genuinely 
new. It arises only after several states are brought under com¬ 
munist control, and it arises acutely only for communists within 
those states. It is almost impossible for Titoism to make great 
inroads among communists of the non-communist nations. The 
problem of the latter is to gain power, and for this they need 
the help of the communist state best able to give it: that is, 
of the Soviet Union. It is for this reason, no doubt, that the 
official communists have not had much trouble with Titoism 
outside of the Iron Curtain. Even in Trieste, on Tito’s border, 
the Cominforin easily won the great majority of the local com¬ 
munists. 

Titoism is a specifically communist problem. It is quite 
true that nationalism in the traditional sense is also an 
important disintegrative force in the Soviet Empire; and true 
also that Titoism derives a good deal of its “mass base” 
from nationalist feeling. Nationalism, however, undergoes 
transformation in its passage through the communist furnace. 
It is a mistake to reduce Titoism merely to nationalism, and 
a mistake which, if persisted in, will diminish the effectiveness 
of any tactic designed to exploit Titoism in the struggle against 
world communism. 

Besides this complex question of the interrelation of com¬ 
munist states, the testimony of refugees, and the Soviet press 
itself, suggests that other questions arc bothering the spirits of 
some communists., A doctrinaire mind that becomes troubled 
by one problem is always more easily disturbed by others. 
Among the most sincere, those not corrupted by bureaucratism 
and power, the conflict between communist ideals and daily 
practice seems to be making an impression stronger than at any 
time since the early days. They know that there is continually 
less freedom, continually more terror, and some of them, at 
least begin to wonder. Others—this is clear from what some 
of the military refugees have said—are beginning to ask them- 
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selves: Is our victory really inevitable? Could we possibly lose? 
They, after all, know their own weaknesses better than we do. 

And there is one other problem, not of today, but of the pos¬ 
sibly close future, for which Marxism-Leninisrn-Stalinism has no 
satisfactory answer, either in practice or theory. What is the 
mechanism of succession? How, and upon what verbal grounds, 
will X replace Stalin? Stalin’s position as leader is itself ‘ille¬ 
gitimate” in Ferrero’s sense: there is no generally accepted for¬ 
mula (such as hereditary or democratic formulas) which justi¬ 
fies the power he wields. He gained power by building an 
inner-party machine and liquidating his rivals and their sup¬ 
porters. But what when he dies? To repeat the same process 
again, with no single outstanding candidate, and with the heroic 
days of the Revolution far in the past, would threaten lull 
civil war* Internal struggle, even if much short of civil war, 
might weaken the Soviet Empire disastrously in the face of its 
world’ opponent. Therefore—a communist must reason—either 
we unite around one man, or we are lost. But around which 
man? There is no theory, there arc no words, which can justify 
the selection of this man rather than that man. This void is 
a fearful chasm, and adds much to the “theoretic-moral” crisis 
which I have listed among the weaknesses of the Soviet Union. 
10. Rigidity of Structure. The totalitarian structure of Soviet 
society is centralized to the highest possible degree, and rigidly 
controlled from the top. All persons must behave in accordance 
with a single “general line.” Spontaneity and initiative at the 
lower levels are prohibited. The Nazi as well as the Soviet 
instances have shown in our time the imposing power of such 
an organization. The leadership is able to concentrate social 
resources on selected' objectives, and as it is relatively immune 
from the influence of public opinion, can change or reverse 
policy much more rapidly than in a looser type of society such 
as our own. 

It seems probable, however, that the strength of the rigid 
totalitarian machine is gained only by the sacrifice of other 
qualities that are in the end more decisive for survival. The 
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centralized, incredibly bureaucratized, mechanical society is less 
flexible, less resilient than the looser, more disorderly, more 
spontaneously creative society. The totalitarian machine is built 
of a heavy cast-iron that has a ponderous and crushing strength 
but will crack and break from well-directed blows, rather than 
of a steel which can yield and recover. We know that in 1942 
the Soviet Union was close to dissolution not merely from the 
impact of the Nazi armies but from the disruption of its own 
internal apparatus of control. It seems likely, from its very 
nature, that the communist system will collapse fast, once it 
starts collapsing.. 

It is also, by now, well known that the majority of the people 
within the Soviet empire hate and fear their communist masters. 
The inference to be drawn from the mass slave-labour camps, 
the purges, internal passports, prohibition of foreign travel, and 
suppression of opposition opinion, as well as the reports of the 
hundreds of thousands who have in recent years escaped from 
the Soviet prison-society, is too clear to be denied any longer 
by any but fanatics or deliberate liars. 

These weaknesses which I have just cited are well enough 
known, but it is not always realized that from this knowledge 
there arc practical conclusions to be drawn for a plan of action 
in die struggle against communism. For example, it should be 
immediately obvious that in our trade policy toward the Soviet 
empire we should aim not to alleviate but to increase the eco¬ 
nomic troubles; that we should encourage the escape to our lines 
of the maximum number of skilled workers, mechanics, and 
engineers; that we should strive to stimulate further the dis¬ 
content of the Soviet masses, and to give them hope and leader¬ 
ship. I shall, however, reserve to Part Three of this book the 
discussion of these and other practical consequences. 

11. Armed Forces. Technologically, the weaknesses in the 
Soviet economy and culture are reflected in the armed forces. 
During the Second World War, the contemptuous view that 
the Red Army was a “laughing-stock” was turned into the oppo- 
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site view that the Red Army was as great a fighting aggregate 
as has ever existed. 

I advance a judgment on such a matter with a humility 
proper to my own technical ignorance, but I cannot help believ¬ 
ing that we now incline to overestimate the Soviet military 
potential even more grossly than we underestimated it in 
1940. After all, the 1940 judgment was based upon a solid in¬ 
delible fact: the miserable performance of the Red Army in 
the Finnish War. Now we are told that the Finnish War was 
a trivial episode. Didn’t the Red Army defeat the Wehrmacht, 
and is that not sufficient proof how good the Red Army is? 
The problem is not so easy. It is certainly true that the 
Wehrmacht was defeated. But is it really true that it was 
defeated by the Red Army? 

The German Army, in the first place, was never able to make 
a full concentration of its forces on the Russian front. Even 
in 1941, some of its best troops were in Africa, some had to 
remain in the Balkans, and there had to be large occupation 
and defensive detachments in Scandinavia, the Low Countries, 
France, and 1 Italy* The Luftwaffe had taken severe punishment 
in the Battle of Britain, and had to retain a considerable, part 
of its forces for the continuing air war. Soon the threat and 
later the actuality of invasion in Africa, Sicily, Italy, and France 
were pinning down, and then using (and destroying) more and 
more of the available troops and equipment; while the Allied 
bombing was smashing the Luftwaffe and the German indus¬ 
tries and cities* 

Secondly, it is doubtful that the Red Army could have kept 
going without the massive material aid which it received from 
the West. Quite apart from combat weapons, it would have 
been starving and frozen without the food and clothing, and 
crippled without the tens of thousands of trucks. 


* It. is often overlooked that a principal strategic result of the bombing 
of Germany was to deprive the German armies in the Soviet. Union of 
adequate air support. 
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Perhaps even more crucial in defeating the Wehrmacht with¬ 
in Russia were Hitler’s errors. Beginning with his disastrous 
blunder in ordering the assault on Moscow in the early winter 
of 1941, Hitler time and again overruled his generals even in 
relation to purely military operations. Still more fatal were his 
political directives which transformed large sections of the Soviet 
population—and army—from indifference and even a favourable 
attitude to total enemies. 

Finally, wc should record that Germany in 1939 simply didn’t 
have what it takes in manpower and material resources to carry 
through a programme of conquest on the scale it had projected. 

The statement that the Red Army defeated the Wehrmacht, 
though it has considerably more substance than the equally 
bald Soviet declaration that the Red Army defeated the Japanese, 
would seem to be at least an oversimplification.. An army is 
not formed out of ideas alone; it cannot rise too far above its 
economic and cultural base. The weaknesses of the Soviet 
economy and the Soviet culture must necessarily be reflected in 
the Soviet army. 

The announcement, in September 1949 that “an atomic ex¬ 
plosion” had taken place within the Soviet Union indicates that 
the technical inferiority is less absolute than it was prior to 
that occurrence. Nevertheless, there is still some distance 
between an atomic explosion and the ability to conduct a nu¬ 
clear war. There has never been anything “top secret” about 
the way in which General Motors and Ford produce automo¬ 
biles, yet the Soviet automobile plants remain a quarter-cen¬ 
tury behind. 

12- The Doctrinal Defensive. Whatever may be the truth 
about the military potential of the Red Army, it seems reason¬ 
ably clear that its military role is conceived of by the communist 
leadership as that of the strategic defensive. A defensive strategy 
for the Red Army (in relation to the overall world struggle) is 
motivated in part by a realization of all the various Soviet weak¬ 
nesses which we have surveyed. But it follows also as a conse¬ 
quence of communist doctrine gnd tradition 
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The strategy of the communist movement as a whole is that 
of the continuous offensive. Its retreats are always considered 
to be tactical—“in order better to advance.” When it retreats 
in one area of operations, it always maintains the offensive in 
other areas. But the weight of this continuous offensive is sus¬ 
tained by the political (ideological, subversive) phase of the 
movement, not by the military. The function of the military 
is to supplement and complete the political work, not to re¬ 
place it- Its function is to remain “eternally vigilant,” ready “to 
defend the conquests of the revolution.” 

The only exception to this rule would be made in cases 
where the communist leadership judged that there could be no 
risk of a serious war, where victory would be easy and certain. 
The Finnish War was perhaps such an exception (though that 
war was not so easy as the communists judged beforehand). 

13. The Character of Stalin. In analyzing this issue, which 
has so direct and so critical a relation to anti-communist perspec¬ 
tives, wc must not omit reference to what we know about Stalin 
himself, since Stalin is the principal leader not because of 
personal peculiarities but because he so typically embodies the 
traits of the leading communist stratum. Stalin is a prudent 
and a patient man- He has never shown any tendency to 
act hastily, rashly, or impulsively; he has never taken a big 
chance, unless he was compelled to. In 1923, this very problem 
of the function of the Red Army emerged dramatically in con¬ 
nection with Germany. There were at that time in Germany 
major civil disturbances, and in some areas virtual civil war. 
Defeat, inflation, misery, governmental breakdown had produced 
a “revolutionary situation.” But it was clear to the Communist 
International that the German Communist Party could not, 
without external help, carry through a German communist 
revolution. Trotsky and others demanded that the Red Army 
be sent in to make the German revolution. Lenin and Stalin 
opposed and defeated Trotsky’s proposal. They did so because 
they believed that it might precipitate a more general war 
yvjhjich woulc} endanger the Soviet Union itself (though they had 
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additional and fancier ideological arguments)* They were not 
prepared to risk what they had already won for the sake of 
something which, according to their theories of inevitability, 
they were going to get in the long run anyway. 

This has always been Stalin’s attitude, in his inner-party 
struggles as well as in his world policy: Why risk what we have 
by an over-hasty move to gain what we shall in any case 
achieve later? Let us prepare the victim first, and strike 
openly later. In such a way he cut the ground from under 
his party opponents before he hauled them up on charges. 
He undermined their factions and their positions, until they 
were left exposed, ready to collapse at the final quick, sharp 
blow. These methods never failed in the past. Why should 
they be abandoned in the future? 

Boris Souvarine (the author of the great biography of Stalin, 
and probably the world’s leading authority on the personal and 
political history of Stalin), with whom I have discuss'd this 
point, believes that it is relrvant to note that Stalin and his 
principal associates are now old men. Does it seem likely that 
they, at their age, with so much already, would voluntarily 
choose to cast the final dir? Above all, when they believe 
that they have in their communist arsenal better methods, of 
which they believe themselves to he the unchallengeable masters, 
and by which they are confident that they can gain their objective? 

For the Red Army to take the offensive now would mean, 
they know, the immediate entry of the total armed force of 
the United States into the struggle. And with that, they know 
that their risk would be of nothing less than all. 

From the entire analysis it follows that the United States, 
for a few years to come, is relatively secure in a strictly military 
sense, and almost completely secure from the possibility of 
military defeat. 

The supreme significance of this fact is the following: for 
two or three years we are free to act in almost any way that 
we choose in relation to the Soviet Union and to communism 
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without a serious risk of total armed conflict, and with no risk 
of military defeat. 

The rather widespread idea that we might “provoke” an 
armed conflict by pursuing an offensive anti-Soviet and anti¬ 
communist policy is at variance with the facts, and is above 
all absurd in the light of the experience of communist behaviour 
and attitudes. The Red Army would certainly move if the 
communist high command believed it sure to win: after all, 
though the communists are willing to wait a long time in 
achieving their objective, they are not unwilling to gain it 
more quickly. Today, the relative weakness of the communist 
empire prevent the Red Army from moving. Tomorrow, if we 
had increased those weaknesses by a vigorous offensive plan, the 
Red Army would be still more rigidly inhibited. 

Communists are never “provoked”; if they sometimes seem 
provoked, that is only a rehearsed bit of acting for the sake 
of psychological effect on their opponents. Their training 
includes a careful study of the art of provoking others while they 
themselves remain “objective.” On the other hand, they are 
always emboldened to further aggression by friendship, concilia¬ 
tion, or appeasement. Such attitudes their doctrine interprets 
as signs of “bourgeois weakness” and degeneracy. It is from 
firmness and power that they yield and retreat. 

I have in this chapter presented, along with its strengths, the 
principal weaknesses that prove the communist empire to be 
exposed and vulnerable. The communist leadership, we can 
be sure, is more acutely aware of these weaknesses than we can 
be. Some of these weaknesses have characterized the com¬ 
munist regime from the beginning, and are not likely soon to be 
remedied- However, others of them, and among these some 
that are most crucial to the success of the struggle against 
communism, arc episodic, and can be overcome. 

To cite the most obvious example: We have been informed 
that in the late summer of 1949 an atomic explosion occurred 
within the Soviet Union. There is no reason why this know¬ 
ledge should be the occasion of panic. The development of 
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nuclear weapons as a significant military arm requires a good 
deal more than the ability to product' an atomic explosion. 
There must also be solved the problems of the delivery of the 
weapons, their physical control, their detonation (or release), 
and the manufacture and stockpiling of all components on a 
sufficient scale. “Sufficient/ 5 moreover, must mean to the com¬ 
munists a nuclear armament which, when combined with their 
other weapons, they would think sufficient Ho defeat the United 
States and its allies. When we recall the enormous advantage 
in this field of the United States—by virtue of the temporal head¬ 
start, and of technical, scientific, and industrial superiority—such 
sufficiency is quite an order, even for the Politburo. Neverthe¬ 
less, the possession by the communists of even a few nuclear 
weapons, together with the means of employing them, appre¬ 
ciably reduces the military odds in favour of the United States, 
and the possession of a considerable stockpile (even if still much 
inferior in quantity and quality to the American stockpile), 
while it would not assure communist victory, would make com¬ 
munist defeat also a catastrophe for the non-communist world. 
Given time by a conciliatory or merely defensive policy—the 
communists will have that stockpile. And a few years is 
probably enough, for with all the disadvantages of absolute 
political control, it does make possible a fanatical concentration 
of economic effort upon a task which the leaders decides to be 
dominant. It would, therefore, be a mistake to infer their atomic 
performance from their general industrial level. 

There is, also, every reason to suppose that, given time, they 
will succeed in solving the problem of the satellite nations— 
the problem of the relations among several successful commu¬ 
nist states, and the correlated thcorctical-moral problem. On 
the practical side, the communists arc systematically destroying 
those individuals and groups in die satellite nations who are 
potential sources of opposition. It is not a work that can be 
finished in a day. But in the end, if they are allowed to, 
they will succeed. We must never forget that to the communists 
no means Whatsoever are prohibited if tfoey are Jhought to be 
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for the end of the revolution* They will, if necessary, kill, tor¬ 
ture, and exile to the slave camps of Siberia tens of millions 
of East Europeans. 

It is necessary to understand that the communist empire 
is today vulnerable, more vulnerable by far than it is generally 
believed to be. It is necessary also to insist that tomorrow— 
three years or even two years from now—it may be much less 
vulnerable, both from having corrected present weaknesses and 
from having gained additional sources of strength. A survey 
of the communist weaknesses must not make us complacent. On 
the contrary, it should prove; to us both the opportunity and 
the need to decide and to act now, while action promises results 
both victorious and assured. 



Part Three 

THE GENERAL PLAN OF ACTION 


CHAPTER XII 

Inadequacy of Old-Fashioned Diplomacy 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE WEAKNESSES I have listed, the 
gains of the Communist Empire ip the last five years have been 
colossal. Since 1945 the Soviet Union has proceeded steadily 
with the reduction to its domination of the nations of Eastern 
Europe. In spite of the fact that in 1942 and 1943 it had 
been thrust back hundreds and in many directions thousands 
of miles inside its own frontiers, and was close to total defeat, 
the Soviet Union has stretched an ever tightening hand over 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, East Germany, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania. By careful 
diplomacy and infiltration, it has gained a foothold in the 
Near East; and, by exploiting the social difficulties in Egypt, 
the Belgian Congo, and South Africa, it has for the first time 
made a crossing of the land bridge into Africa. It has deve¬ 
loped task forces in nearly every Latin American nation, and 
has carried through major actions in Colombia and Costa Rica 
—immediately north and south, that is, of the Panama Canal. 

In France and in Italy, the two major countries of Western 
Europe, mass communist parties, surrounded and- covered by 
millions of voters, have given the Soviet Union a veto power 
over economic recovery and political decision, and induced a 
permanent paralysis of military potential. Through minot but 
skillfully planned actions in Greece, Turkey, and Berlin, the 
Kremlin, at a minimum cost to itself, has drained vast sums 
and energies from the United States, and now, in Korea, has 
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compelled us to wage a war of defense at a point about as 
remote from our base as any to be found on the globe. 

On the ideological front, there has occurred a cumulative 
growth of despair and the feeling of betrayal among the peoples 
of Eastern Europe. The morale of these peoples depends upon 
the conviction that their present subjection to the Soviet empire 
is temporary, and that the perspective of the West includes 
their liberation. No important actions of the West have furthered 
or even sustained this conviction. The Atlantic Union, as 
this has been publicly presented, runs directly counter to it; 
the make-up of the Union, and its announced defensive purpose, 
seem to imply acceptance of the present division of Europe. So 
also do the commercial agreements that have been negotiated 
between Western nations and the communist satellite governments. 
Meanwhile, at the United Nations and in every international 
conference, the Soviet representatives maintain the ideological 
initiative. This is plain even in their supposed “retreats.” The 
first proposals always come from the Soviet spokesmen, who 
always set the direction of the proceedings. The spokesmen of 
the West, even though their showing is often better than in 
the days of Teheran, or Yalta, are always “reacting” to Soviet 
moves. 

In drawing up the balance of these years, the purges and 
liquidations that have been going on continuously within the 
Soviet empire must not be omitted. In these purges, millions 
of persons have been executed, imprisoned, or sent to slower 
death in the slave labour camps. These millions include espe¬ 
cially those who have been, or might have been, oriented toward 
the West: tha£ is, it is our allies and potential allies who have 
been purged. 

By far the greatest triumphs of communist policy during these 
years since 1945 have, however, been in Asia. Manchuria 
and northern Korea have been brought within the Soviet empire; 
China has been overrun. On the southern flank, in the big 
islands and in Burma and Malaysia, turmoil has been successfully 
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maintained. And now as a step toward Japan, South Korea 
has been attacked. 

From the standpoint of the Kremlin, it would be hard to 
overstate the importance of the Asian victories. From the 
beginning of the Russian Communist party, “the Chinese question” 
has played a central role. Only a few years after the 1917 
Revolution, even before the Bolsheviks had fully consolidated 
power at home, their direct intervention into China began- Tens 
of thousands of Chinese revolutionists have been trained, often 
for many years, at Soviet institutes; and thousands of non- 
Chinese, for work in China. In the dispute between Stalin and 
Trotsky, the Chinese question was one of the fundamental points 
at issue. Stalin’s writings show that the Chinese and general 
Asian problem has been one of his own principal preoccupations. 
He is himself in large measure responsible for the policies that 
have been followed, and that are now so close to complete 
success. 

In the spring of 1949, the publicists hailed “the great victory 
of Berlin.” But of what did the victory of Berlin 
consist, and what is its content? From June, 1948, 
until the spring of 1949, we “held at Berlin.” During those 
same months the communists conquered China. How do these 
two weigh against each other? 

If we did not live in an age of crisis, if what I have called 
the catastrophic point of view were a neurotic phantom, then 
there would be no occasion for special concern. After all, 
we have learned a good deal since 1945- In those days we 
were gladly donating to the Soviet Union great batteries of 
power—in Germany, the Balkans, in Manchuria and Korea. 
Today we are standing our ground. In time, we could be 
expected to complete our lessons. In time, yes; but there is 
not much time.. There is an outside and strict time limit to 
our course of schooling: the date when the enemy will possess 
in quantity the weapons of mass destruction, and the means of 
employing them. , . , 1 
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What is the cause of this steady loss by the more powerful 
half of the world to the less powerful There has been no lack 
of high-level conferences—at Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, London, 
New York, Paris, to say nothing of continual meetings of the 
United Nations. These conferences never fail to produce “under¬ 
standings,” agreements, even treaties. There seems, from the 
documents, to have been a meeting of minds with points con¬ 
ceded and points won on both sides. But the result has been 
a steady advance of communist power, and a loss of one anti¬ 
communist position after another. It somehow works out that 
when a conference document assigns an asset to the commu¬ 
nists—territory or port rights or reparations or administrative 
control or economic privileges, then that asset is always taken 
over, usually with back interest- But when the documents allot 
an asset to non-communists—free elections or political rights 
(in Berlin, say, or Dairen) or powers of intervention under 
peace treaties (in the Balkans, for example) or respect for a 
church or non-communist political parties—then somehow the 
asset evaporates during the months succeeding the proclama¬ 
tion of the document, and even turns into a liability. 

Something is radically wrong with these conferences, and it 
is a single and very simple thing. The diplomats of the non¬ 
communist nations have entered them with the assumption that, 
whatever the disputes that divided them from the communists, 
there existed a fundamental basis of agreement; that, with res¬ 
pect to at least certain aims, they were seeking the same thing. 
In the past, if a post-war conference was held to redress the 
broken balance of European power, each did as well as he 
could for his own; but all were agreed that a reasonably viable 
European structure was the objective. If England and the 
United States were in dispute over a boundary line, each argued 
for the most favourable parallel, but both assumed that the 
line was going to be drawn somewhere, and without war. Each 
might want a favouring arrangement on extradition or tariffs 
or exchange or radio bands or marine law, but all wanted some 
arrangement. 
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The Western representatives have carried this same assump¬ 
tion into conferences with the Soviet Union. They are not so 
naive as some of their critics imagine.. They understand, and 
have understood from the beginning, that there are multitu¬ 
dinous conflicts between the interests of the Soviet Union and 
those of the Western powers. They have not expected the task 
of resolving those conflicts to he short or easy. They have also, 
however, assumed that they and the Soviet representatives share 
at least some basis of final agreement, however narrow, and 
seek also at least some of the same things, however few. The 
Kremlin, they have known, wants as much as it can possibly 
get—but not, they have thought, everything. The Kremlin is 
at least agreed that peace, however hard to assure, is desirable. 
It strives for the most one-sided possible agreement in its favour; 
but at least it aims at some agreement, on some terms. 

In these assumptions, the leaders of the Western nations have 
been deceived. 

The communist objectives with respect to meetings in which 
non-communists participate were defined in the early years of 
this century by Lenin * They were stated explicitly and unequi¬ 
vocally in resolutions adopted by the second and third con¬ 
gresses of the Communist International. Though communism 
has subsequently become less open and indiscreet in its public 
declarations, there has been no change in either doctrine or 
practice. Meetings or conferences organized by or with the 
consent of non-communists are, like congresses or parliaments 
in non-communist nations, “agencies of the class enemy.” The 
communist representatives to them are not negotiators, but 
“agents of the Communist party with the camp of the enemy.” 
A resolution of the Second Congress of the International threatens 
with immediate expulsion any communist representative who, 
forgetting that he is only an instrument of the party, under¬ 
takes bona fide negotiation with non-communists. 

The communist aims in all such conferences (meetings, par¬ 
liaments, Leagues of Nations, United Nations, whatever form 
they may take) are the following: 
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(1) To use the conference as a “forum” from which to 
speak to “the masses,” and thus influence world public opinion 
in the direction of world communist policy. It is this aim that 
explains the long and florid orations of Molotov, Vishinsky, 
Gromyko, or Manuilsky that have seemed so irrelevant and even 
ridiculous to the non-communist delegates. The communists 
rate very high the type of “forum” which diplomatic conferences 
(and the United Nations) provide- They know that when they 
speak in their own name from their own platform many cars 
are closed in advance against them. Therefore they seek ways 
of addressing the masses which are not themselves plainly iden¬ 
tifiable as communist, ways which can give the whole proceed¬ 
ing a more “objective” label. 

(2) By these appeals to the masses, to weaken and under¬ 
mine the non-communist representatives and their governments 
in relation to their own citizens. Thus, through their agitation 
in the U.N. and the conferences of recent years, the Soviet de¬ 
legates have sought especially to persuade the citizens of the 
United States (the main enemy) that their government is “re¬ 
actionary” “imperialist,” and “war-mongering.” 

(3) To use every opportunity offered by their inside posi¬ 
tion at the conferences to divide and embitter relations among 
the non-communist delegates and government. Thus they have 
seized every chance to widen existing rifts (over Palestine or 
Germany or trade or the East Indies or whatever the issue may 
be) between Britain and the United States especially, and 
between either of these and France, Holland, the Arab nations, 
and Latin Amcrica- 

(4) To block or shunt aside, again from the advantageous 
inside position, attempts by the non-communist governments, 
particularly by the United States, to develop and pursue an 
independent anti-communist policy. 

(5) To use the conferences as a cover, a screen, a diversion, 
under the protection of which world communism can proceed 
with a minimum of hindrance in carrying out its own .policy: 
namely, the extension and ultimate world triumph of the com- 
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munist empire. Thus a conference on Trieste can cover a coup 
in Czechoslovakia; or a long, futile meeting on Berlin and Ger- 
many can divert attention from China. 

It is not excluded that at a particular conference the com¬ 
munists may actually want, for reasons of immediate expediency, 
agreement on some definite point, usually secondary. They will, 
if this is consistent with the tactics of the moment. And, after 
wearing out the other representatives with weeks of apparently 
pointless discussion about what they seem to regard as the main 
issue, they usually succeed in gaining their point as a minor 
clause or subparagraph in the final memorandum. 

In general, however, communists do not go to these inter¬ 
national conferences—whether of foreign ministers or their de¬ 
puties, or of heads of state or of United Nations—in order to 
get agreements. They go in order to block agreements that 
might inconvenience their plans, and to implement those five 
aims which I have just summarized- The communists and the 
non-communists at' the conferences are not, thus, in every res¬ 
pect “seeking the same thing.” There is no common ground, 
however restricted, between them. That is why conferences 
with communists have never been to our advantage, and so long 
as we enter them with the presuppositions of traditional diplo¬ 
macy, they never can be. This conclusion, though it can be de¬ 
duced theoretically from communist doctrine, is not abstract 
The record from 1944 shows that, when judged by the objec¬ 
tive shift in the world power balance, wc have lost from every 
conference that has ever been held with the communists, and 
they have invariably gained. 

These uniformly negative* results cannot be explained by acci¬ 
dent or by the personal ineptness of our representatives. There 
is no reason to suppose that our representatives are, on the 
average, any less intelligent or loyal or learned than the com¬ 
munists. The cause of our failures lies partly in the inadequacy 
of our general policy towards the Soviet Union, and partly in 
our lack of understanding of the meaning of these conferences 
with the communists. 
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Let us put the truth more sharply. For the communists, the 
international conferences arc not mechanisms whereby to secure 
deals, bargains, adjustments, agreements, or steps toward peace. 
For them, these conferences are battlegrounds; and the perfor¬ 
mances of their delegates are acts of war. Against an enemy 
who does not fight back, they inevitably win all the victories. 

They will continue to do so, until we revise our assumptions, 
and realize that cur problem is not to debate issues but to de¬ 
feat an opponent. 



CHAPTER XIII 


A Turn to the Offensive 


NO MATTER WHAT may be the defects of present United 
States foreign policy, there can b:t no doubt of the extra¬ 
ordinary change which has taken place since 1946.* At the 
end of 1946, the United States was still acting toward the 
Soviet Union in terms of co-opcration and appeasement; it was 
demobilizing and disintegrating its armed forces; it seemed to 
be abandoning the claim to international leadership; and the 
bulk of its citizenry seemed concerned only to get the war 
aftermath over with, and to return to business as usual. A 
continuation of that policy might quite probably have caused 
before now the loss of all Europe to the communists, and 
would certainly have led in the end to total defeat. 

By 1949 the wheel had turned the half cycle to containment. 
Co-operation and appeasement, though they were still attractive 
to many in wish, had been laid aside by almost all except the 
communists, their hangers-on, and the self-deluded. The armed 
forces were being strengthened, not dissipated. A daily increasing 
percentage of the population was becoming aware what was at 
issue. 

To bring about these changes, there had been a sharp break 

♦The struggle against communism is not an exclusive domain of the 
United States. But by virtue of the present relationship of world forces, 
the United States must supply the major resources for the struggle, and 
only the United States can lead the struggle. A discussion of United 
Sta'tes foreign policy is, therefore, a discussion of the crucial factor in 
the policy of the free world in its struggle against communism. 
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with the tradition of American foreign policy. There was 
now open intervention in the affairs'of other nations; entangling 
alliances and agreements with Europe; and in the Marshall 
Plan a deed of economic diplomacy for which there is no prece¬ 
dent in the history of any nat'on. 

All this had happened in the United States without the imposi¬ 
tion of dictatorship, without a governing class unified in its 
point of view, and under the critical scrutiny of a many-hued 
opposition which had full access to the means of public com¬ 
munication and to the ballot-box - 
We have already examined the reasons for which the present 
policy must be regarded as inadequate. But inadequate rather 
than simply wrong. The direction has been right; it is neces¬ 
sary only to go further on the same bearing. What is required 
is to carry through to their full consequences the implications 
of the policies and plans already adopted. From retreat we 
have passed to the defensive policy of “containment.” What 
remains is to go from the defense to the attack. 

Our present planning and policy, with no changes except in 
details, can probably prevent the military defeat of the demo¬ 
cracies for several years to come, can in fact probably ensure 
that there will be no total war during those several years. 

However, it cannot stop the communists more than tempo¬ 
rarily, nor can any other plan or policy stop them which is 
essentially defensive. The communists will not stop until either 
they are defeated, or they win; and what they aim to win is 
the world. 

What is called “the Party” is an army which accepts no 
convention of any sort as common to its adversary and 
itself. Such a Party, or rather the general staff of such 
a Party, does not recognize any declaration of war or even 
any distinction between a state of war and a state of peace. 
The mere existence of such a Party reveals and signifies a 
state of war which can end only with the definitive destruc¬ 
tion of all pre-existing social structures—a destruction 
which is the Party’s reason for existence. This special 
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type of army, adapted to the conditions of the 20th century, 
is committed to a war far more total than the total war of 
which Ludendorf made him'elf the theoretician, since its 
war is not limited to periods of military operations. It is not 
conceivable that it can stop itself, short of conquering the 
planet. It is a Protean war of unlimited duration. .., Such 
an Enterprise (the communist movement) wants to be alone 
on earth.* 

The inadequacy of the present policy and planning is summed 
up in the fact that it leaves the timing to the communirts* They 
have the initiative; we "react! 9 ' The reaction is sometimes effec¬ 
tive, but the pace, the control of direction is theirs. Our policy, 
as a consequence, is subordinated to, determined by, theirs. This 
follows, even though our policy is or is suppo:ed to be diame¬ 
trically opposed to' theirs, because they select the issues, the 
field, and even the mood of combat. 

The dependence of our policy on theirs has been continuously 
proved during these years since 1945. While their diplomatic 
rhetoric was friendly (in form), ours was wooingly effusive in 
both form and substance. After they turned to denunciation, 
we, reluctantly and long after, began introducing a f^w harsh 
adjectives about them. They invade Greece, and we try to 
defend Greece- They break off fore'gn ministers’ conferences, 
and wc cease holding them. They ask for a new fore'gn 
ministers’ conference, and wc attend. They carry on a war 
in China, and we “review our Far Eastern policy.” They 
say that wc arc war-mongering imperialists, and we reply apolo¬ 
getically that wc want only peace and friendship. They demand 
half the Austrian economy, and we beg them to be content 
with the oil fields, the Danubian shipping, and enough reparations 
to keep Austria permanently bankrupt. They say that wc have 
a “kept, hireling press,” and wc draw up jointly with them (in 
the United Nations) a document on how to keep the press 

♦Jules Monnerot, Sociolopie du Communisme (Paris: Gallimard, 
1949), pp. 30-31. (My translation). 
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free* They suggest that they would like to do business, and 
we announce that they arc “sincere”; they declare that “im¬ 
perialism” must be destroyed, and we discover a “split in the 
Politburo.” They carry out programmes of genocide in the 
Baltics, Bessarabia, and Soviet Georgia, and we beat our breasts 
over the Negro problem- They exterminate, within their borders, 
all suspected sympathizers with the West, and we, in the United 
States or Japan or the American Zone of Germany or Hawaii 
or Puerto Rico, grant communists full democratic rights. They 
stage great strikes in France and Italy, and we pay for them. 
They organize an army of invasion in northern Korea, and we 
prove our devotion to peace by withdrawing our troops from 
southern Korea. They invade southern Korea, and we rush 
back to its defense. 

If the pattern continues, we will have granted them the 
decision and the timing on the shift to a total armed war. 
Presumably they would not select the moment that would offer 
their opponent his most favourable chances for winning. 

In this same connection, there is for the United States a 
curious difficulty which leads to a grave dilemma. We have 
seen that present United States plans entail the assumption 
that a possible war with the Soviet Union lies in the future. 
This in turn involves the conception of a D- (or some other 
letter) Day which will be the moment when that war begins. 

Let us then ask: How will we recognize that D-Day? How 
will we know that it has occurred? 

In the past, such days were recognized by the issuance of 
formal declarations of war. The history of totalitarianism makes 
it certain that the Soviet Union would not start with a forma! 
declaration, but with a blow. The staggering proportions of 
such a blow have been sufficiently described by the experts on 
atomic and biological warfare. 

The dilemma, then, is this. Granted our present ideas, 
including the idea of a D-Day, we must either await passively 
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such a blow, or we must ourselves strike it—begin, that is to 
say, what is misleadingly called a “preventive war.”* Our 
present defensive policy of containment would guarantee that 
the first half of the dilemma would be the one to eventuate in 
fact- 

It is not a strong recommendation for a war plan and a 
policy that they should guarantee, in advance, a colossal and 
perhaps catastrophic initial defeat, timed by the enemy, and 
so timed as to be of the maximum advantage to him. 

The chief source of the difficulty lies in the basic assumption 
that the possible Third World War is of the same general kind 
as the previous world wars; and the assumption that the beginning 
of the war is an event of the future. 

We have seen, on the contrary, that the Third World War 
is not future but is already taking place. And we have seen 
that it is not a conventional, formal war, a war of organized 
massed armies hurling themselves at each other in total armed 
conflict (though this may be a later phase of the present war), 
but a kind of war for which we have no name—a political, 
subversive, ideological, religious, economic, Resistance, guerrilla, 
sabotage war, as well as a war of open arms- 
If this is the situation, what we seek is properly described 
as a war plan: a plan, however, not of the conventional variety 
(though inclusive of the conventional variety), but for tlvs new 
kind of war. If a war is going on, and if wc are, whether we 
wish to be or not, a party to it, then, unless we arc ready to 
quit, we must seek to fight it and to win it- 
The first step in fighting this war is to recognize that it 
exists. Next must come the definition of our own objective. 
This definition, to be a serviceable guide, must be made precise 
and narrow. It is dictated by the s nature of the situation, 

♦ MisVadingly, because you obviously do not prevent a war by starting 
one. What is really meant by the phrase, “preeentive war,” is: a war 
which you deliberately start in order to have, in your judgement, a better 
chance to prevent not war but defeat. 
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the enemy, and his objective, and can only be: the destruction 
of the power of Soviet-based communism. 

It will be noted that the proposed objective is political, not 
military. In a conventional war plan the specific objective 
is always the destruction of the armed force of the enemy: in 
this case, of the Red Army. But in the new kind of war, the 
political objective must be considered primary to the military. 
By making the military objective primary and central, we should 
obscure the fact that we may be able to destroy the Red Army 
as a by-product of the destruction of the communist political 
power* And we should tend to give less emphasis to those 
non-military and semi-military means by which we may be able 
to achieve that destruction and which, even though not wholly 
successful, would immeasurably simplify the conventional military 
problem. 

If a total armed conflict did begin, we might have to reserve 
the order of priority. The destruction of the Red Army might 
become the primary objective, as the only means for breaking 
the political power of the communists. But that problem 
belongs to another phase. 

Given the objective, the problem of the plan is to state those 
methods of implementation by which it may be reached. The 
implementation can be roughly divided into “internal” and “ex¬ 
ternal.” Insofar as the internal implementation consists of 
military and economic measures, it is not my intention to 
discuss it in this book. On the ideological side of internal 
planning, a good deal has been done, but much remains* 7'hc 
prevailing anti-communism of the American public is still on 
the whole superficial; it is not an informed anti-communism. 
In a democratic nation, the effective conduct of national policy 
needs and should have the understanding and voluntary support 
of the people. For this, in the present case, the truth should 
be told, over and over again, about the Soviet Union, the nature 
of communism, and the condition and aims of the struggle 
against it. 

At the same time the communist movement within the United 
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States must be reduced to impotence. To accomplish this, 
communism ■would have to be illegalized and suppressed. There 
is no hope that communism could be sufficiently reduced, within 
the allotted time, by mere education and enlightenment. 

In the United States, as everywhere, the members of the 
communist movement function as agents of the Soviet power. 
They, and their masters, regard themselves as at war with the 
non-communist world* They work toward the overthrow of 
all its existing governments and their replacement by a communist 
dictatorship. Some of their activities in the United States 
have become so notorious and so dangerous that legal actions 
are being taken against them: fome who are not citizens are 
being deported, and others are being tried on various charges. 
But these legal actions and the public attitudes toward them 
show a maximum of confusion and incoherence. 

Many patriotic United States citizens, especially those 
who feel themselves to be liberal (and, whatever the labels, 
this means a great many, perhaps a majority), are disturbed 
at the actions taken against the communists. They believe 
and say that these actions violate the democratic right of free 
speech, free assembly, free petition, etc. The communists them¬ 
selves, and their own and their fellow-travelling press, feed this 
liberal disturbance by abundant appeals to the Bill of Rights. 

The fact, however, is that the problem of internal communists 
has nothing to do with free speech or the Bill of Rights, as the 
communists perfectly well know—they could hardly help knowing 
so, since their own programme is to abolish all these freedoms 
as soon as they take power, In a democracy any individual 
right or freedom is properly extended only to those who accept 
the fundamental rules of democracy—only to those whose poli¬ 
tical activities are conducted within the general framework 
without which the government would not be democratic. If 
this is not the interpretation, then democratic government is 
necessarily self-defeating. It cannot defend itself- It welcomes 
and fosters, in effect, its own murderer. 
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Communism, in democratic nations, makes use of free speech 
in order to abolish free speech. Its essential goal is to destroy 
democratic government, and replace it by totalitarian!: m. * 
Communism, in other words, docs not accept the basic rules 
which define the very possibility of democracy. This fact is 
demonstrated alike by communist doctrine and by communist 
practice. The ru’es of democracy cannot, therefore, be intel¬ 
ligibly interpreted as providing for the free operation and develop¬ 
ment of communism. On the contrary, if democratic govern¬ 
ment is historically workable, its rules must not only permit 
but enjoin it to reject, combat, and eliminate this force specifically 
designed for its destruction- 

We not infrequently hear that “you cannot suppress com¬ 
munism.” Communism, it is said, arises naturally in our day 
out of the discontent of the marses with bad social conditions. 
The only possibility of ending communism is by removing all 
the bad conditions, and creating a society with universal well¬ 
being and happiness. 

Those who ue this argument are not aware that it has been 
supplied to them by the communists. They are still less aware 
that the communists know it to be inval’d. For communists it 
was conclusively and classically refuted in Lenin’s basic treatise, 
What Is to Be Done? There Lenin insisted, correctly, that 
mere social “conditions” cculd not bring “Social-Democratic 
consciousness” to the masses (meaning by “Social-Democratic” 
what is today called "communist”). “This consciousness,” he 
writes, “could only be brought to them from without.” 

Bad social conditions may, of course, produce moods of dis¬ 
content and even revolt among the masses, and may lead to 
actual mass movements against the prevailing order- They do 
not always do so; often they produce mass passivity. But in 
any case they do not of themselves lead to communism. Com¬ 
munism is not just a loose wave of discontent. It is a specific 

♦This analysis applies, of course, equally well to the fascist form of 
totalitarianism. 
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movement of our time, highly and intricately organized both in 
theories and activities. It does not “arise spontaneously,” as 
Lenin emphatically asserted. It is deliberately built, by trained 
and disciplined men, whom he called the professional revolutionists 
of the conscious vanguard. Bad social conditions are, it is true, 
a kind of manure which helps the professional communists to 
grow an easier and larger crop. It is thus worth while, as a 
defense against communism, if there were not so many better 
reasons, to work to improve social conditions. But the specific 
problem of communism in our time is independent of the more 
permanent problem of social conditions. ' 

There is always, of course, a practical danger to democracy 
from any and every act of suppression. The reason, as we 
know, is that those v'ho have power, those who control the 
suppressive measures, often do not stop at what is justified in 
principle. They find it convenient to create an amalgam, to 
lump ■< together with the group that ought legitimately to be 
suppressed other opponents of theirs whose activities arc not 
outside the boundaries and rules of democracy. The com¬ 
munists today are very $killfu T ly playing up this danger. They 
are saying over and over: if communists are suppressed, then 
where will the line be drawn? Will that not prove ihe first 
step in a series which will end with the suppression of all oppo¬ 
sition ? 

This might happen. It would be foolish to deny the reality 
of the danger. But in political life, and in all life, there is 
always danger. Every choice we mlake may lead to disaster. 
Nothing we can do will make certain our safety. If our object 
is to preserve democracy, we must, then, weigh possible dangers 
against each other. Along which course—permitting communism 
to continue freely, or suppressing it—does the greater danger 
to democracy lie? 

The threat of the communist movement to democratic gov¬ 
ernment is absolutely clear, demonstrated. Its threat, above 
all in the context of the world political crisis, is very present. And 
the total internal influence of its combined forces, supplemented 
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by the pressures from without of its world apparatus, is already 
so powerful as to be a major challenge to the sovereignty of the 
government. The danger to democracy in the United States 
from the continued existence of the communist movement is so 
much greater than the possible danger from the act of suppression, 
that there are no grounds for hesitation. The survival of 
democracy in this country requires the suppression of communism, 
now. 

In the external implementation of the war plan a distinction 
might be made between the more or less traditional measures, 
both diplomatic and economic, and those informal, novel, and 
unstandardized measures specifically designed to answer the 
challenge of the ideological, subversive. Resistance war that is 
now being fought. 

It is primarily with these last that I shall be directly con¬ 
cerned in the subsequent chapters of this book. I shall con¬ 
centrate on this area of operations for a number of reasons. 
In the first place, measures of the kind to which I refer (there 
is unfortunately no single name to cover them) are neglected 
both in dhcuss : on and in practice, whereas the other methods 
of implementation (rearmament, diplomacy, economic relations, 
and so on) receive fu’l recognition in both spheres- Moreover, 
if the estimate of the situation at which we have arrived is 
correct, then the novel, untraditional measures have a great and 
perhaps a crucial importance for the successful conduct of the war. 

Another motive for concentration on the “untraditional 
methods” is that only by the large-scale use of these methods do 
we have a chance to defeat the communists without a total 
armed conflict. The traditional methods (armament, diplomacy, 
trade manoeuvres) cannot lead to a decision. Evaluated in the 
light of past experience, they must be understood simply as a 
preparation for a war by total arms, through which the actual 
decision would come. But modern experience has proved that 
the untraditional methods (which may include, of course, a 
limited use of arms) are capable, short of full-scale war, of 
bringing about a decision 
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Before however, considering the specific content of a plan 
for offensive political-subversive warfare, it would be well to 
drag into the open a question which, ordinarily, lurks secretly 
in the background. Why should not the United States launch 
an all-out armed attack at once, and get the whole business 
over with? If the Soviet Empire is weak hut may well overcome 
many of its weaknesfes, if it does not yet have nuclear weapons 
in usable quantity but within a few years will have, if the issue 
of communist world domination has got to be settled some time, 
then what are we waiting for? Why not start what is usually 
(though not quite correctly) called a “preventive war”? 

The answer is neither self-evident nor easy* In the United 
States the idea of striking the first armed blow is morally 
repellent to most people. From a strict pacifist standpoint, of 
course, it is morally wrong to start the fighting in any war. It 
is also morally wrong to fight back if someone else starts. Paci¬ 
fism is, therefore, irrelevant to the issue. 

The general, non-pacifist public seems to feel that a “defen¬ 
sive” war is morally superior to an “offensive” one. The 
distinction here, however, is not based on objective fact but only 
on subjective sentiment. From a military point of view, a 
successful strategy in modern war is always offensive; a defensive 
strategy is never more than a temporary bridge to the offensive. 
Everyone recognizes that modern wars do not start with the 
firing of the first shots, but have their source in a whole series 
of events that mark the developing conflict between two nations 
or sets of nations- Thus the argument about who fired the 
first shot could not possibly answer the deeper question who was, 
historically speaking, the “aggressor.” 

This argument is especially absurd at the present time for 
the plain reason that the war is already going on. It is no 
longer a problem of starting a war, but of winning or losing it. 
The communiits have the objective of world domination. From 
the point of view of the non-communist nations, they are ipso 
facto the. aggressors. Of course, from the communist point of 
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view, the situation is reversed; it is those who interfere with the 

♦ 

attainment of their objective who are the aggressors. 

Assuming the rejection of absolute pacifism, the question where 
and when to shoot is a matter of expediency. If there is good 
reason to believe that a sudden, massive armed blow would in 
the net result, as compared with waiting for such a blow from 
the enemy, save many lives and goods, result in less destruc¬ 
tion and social disintegration, give a better chance for build¬ 
ing a workable world policy, then to strike such a blow, far 
from being morally wrong, is morally obligatory. If there is to 
be war in any case, it is hard to comprehend why a war is 
morally better because it is more difficult, longer, more cruel 
and costly and bloody. A quick war, it would seem, is better 
than a long one; an easy war, than a hard one. 

The problem is not abstract. There are few today who 
would not agree that when Hitler’s troops marched into the 
Rhineland, it was tho-e—few alas—who urged an immediate at¬ 
tack who were morally, as well as militarily, superior to the de¬ 
ciding many who waited for the offensive against Poland, and 
for Pearl Harbour. 

Whether or not to begin a full military war is, then, a problem 
of expediency. We must determine whether such an act is in 
truth expedient, now. It seems to me that it is not, for the 
following reasons: 

In the first place, it is an obvious duty to hold off from a 
total armed conflict so long as there is a chance, even a very 
small chance, that the necessary objective may be attained 
without it. In my opinion, such a chance is offered if the United 
States undertakes an offensive political-subversive war as th<? 
means for gaining its objective. 

Second: even if we cannot thereby prevent an eventual total 
armed conflict, wc can make victory both easier and less des¬ 
tructive, materially and socially. 

Third: the people of the United States itself, and of the free 
world as a whole, are at present confused about the nature of 
the contest with communism. They are badly prepared both for 
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conducting that contest and for utilizing, in a fruitful manner, 
the future defeat of communism. Political war against commu¬ 
nism, if properly waged, is a method not only for weakening 
and perhaps defeating communism, but for educating non-com¬ 
munists. The methods of prosecuting the political war are also 
methods of preparing the personnel, minds, attitudes, and struc¬ 
tures which can fill the vacuum that will be left by the collapse 
of the communist empire, and which can serve in the organiza¬ 
tion of a workable world order. Political-subversive war against 
communism now, rather than immediate all-out armed attack, 
thus not only assures victory, but assures also that the victory 
will be worth winning. 

These are the three arguments that today seem to me suffi¬ 
cient to call for a decision against an immediate total attack. 
But though sufficient today, they may not be as the situation 
changes tomorrow. If, for example, the Soviet Union should 
devise a way of making quickly and on a mass scale nuclear or 
other weapons of mass destruction; or if the Soviet Empire 
should drive through to the Atlantic or should get and 
begin to enlarge an important foothold in South or Central 
America; then the decision might have to be sharply reversed* 
Such possibilities will be lessened if we adopt and carry out a 
plan of offensive political warfare. That is another and a 
powerful reason in favour of such a plan. Such a plan is, in¬ 
deed, the only rational alternative to immediate armed attack. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Proposal of a Deal With Russia 


MOST OF THOSE concerned with policy toward the Soviet 
Empire are aware that a distinction must be made between the 
Soviet rulers and the masses whom they rule. To be against 
communists and communism does not mean to be against the 
people of Russia tpr of the other now Soviet territories. It means 
quite the contrary, since the Soviet masses are the chief victims 
of the communist rulers; and the defeat of communism means 
the liberation, not the enslavement, of the Soviet masses. The 
slave camps, the purges, the desertions and surrenders during the 
Second World War, the prohibition of foreign travel, the per¬ 
vasiveness of the secret police, as well as the direct evidence of 
those who have escaped, all prove beyond reasonable doubt 
that the majority of the subjects within the Soviet Empire do 
not identify themselves with the regime. 

The strategic significance of this fact is evident enough. Poten¬ 
tially, at least, the masses are our allies, not our enemies. Our 
aim should be to make this continuously clear, and to widen, 
not heal, this internal division. 

The possibility of defeating communism without total 
war depends, in the last analysis, upon an internal breakup 
of the Soviet empire by political upsets which, whatever their 
social content and by whomever made, would at least crack 
the hold of the monolithic Kremlin machine. This is recognized 
by many of those who defend and explain the policy of contain¬ 
ment- They argue that a stoppage of communist expansion 
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will give the Soviet people *a chance, somewhere along the line, 
to revolt. 

This perspective rests on a misunderstanding typical of the 
sentimental liberalism which governs so much of democratic 
political reasoning. “The people,” “the masses,” do not exist 
as an effective social force unless they are organized and 
articulated. In order to act on history, they must acquire 
a backbone and a head. The backbone: some degree of 
organization; the head: a leadership. 

It is well known that within any established group, an internal 
revolution is impossible unless there is a division in the ruling 
elite. The elite is superior in power to the masses precisely 
because the elite is organized, is the leadership. It makes no 
difference how seemingly “intolerable” the condition of the 
masses may be- 

The communists understand this perfectly, and they make it 
the first axiom of their method of maintaining themselves in 
power. They do deliberately what other ruling groups have 
done half-consciously. They aim to include within their own 
monolithic machine all actual and potential leaders, and the 
controlling echelons of all organized social structures. Conver¬ 
sely, they aim to destroy all potential leaders whom they are 
not sure of being able to absorb into their own machine. And 
they destroy not only all organizations that are or might be 
opposed to themselves but even all organizations which have any 
independence whatever (since independence might evolve into 
opposition). The history of the revolution in Russia might be 
written coherently in terms of the pursuit of this double aim. 
We can see its operation in the day-to-day news from the nations 
taken over during recent years. 

These considerations bear directly on the strategy of the 
struggle against communism., The idea that within the Soviet 
empire “the people” as such, the masses, will revolt successfully 
is an illusion. They will revolt only if they acquire a leadership, 
and through that leadership some measure of organization. Where 
will that leadership and organization come from? 
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In part, the leadership can come from without. That is to 
say, a combination of exiles with representatives of the non- 
communist nations (in particular the United States) can, if it 
succeeds in establishing some sort of contact with persons inside 
the Soviet empire, constitute at least part of the leadership. But 
an external leadership is as a rule not enough. Leaders, at 
any rate of the second and third ranks, must be found internally. 

Within the satellite nations, the communists have not yet 
succeeded in pulverizing the masses, and absorbing into their 
own machine all of the potential opposition leaders. Indeed, the 
party purges in the satellites are proving repeatedly that many 
of those who have joined the Party, for self-protection or from 
ambition, are not by any means reliable Kremlin-communists. 
The satellite regimes are still unstable. “The people” within them 
can revolt because there still exists an internal nucleus of leader¬ 
ship and oppositional organization. 

Within the pre-1939 boundaries of the Soviet Union the 
situation is presented differently. There the communists have 
had thirty years to put their theories into practice; and there 
they have come much closer to their political ideal of an amor¬ 
phous mass, without autonomous organization or articulation, 
confronted by a monolithic elite. Except in scattered , spots 
here and there, in some sections of the Ukraine perhaps or in 
outlying areas, there is not even a potential leadership outside 
of the presently privileged strata: there is no “out-elite.” * How 
then is an internal change of regime even possible? Where can 
the necessary leadership be found when all leadership, even all 
potential leadership, is monopolized by the Party? 

The answer is implicit in the analysis. In the first stages 
(except for what can be supplied externally) it can come only 
from within the Party itself, by a division in the Party- This 
fact is the master key to the overthrow—-or even the serious 

* The Soviet elite is wider than the Soviet communist party. It 
includes several million non-party members in economic management, 
the officer corps, etc. The Party, however, is its sole political articula¬ 
tion. 
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has as its sole reason for existence the over-throw of all non- 
communist governments and institutions* and their replacement 
by the communist monopoly of power. 

2. The communist-controlled Soviet Union* from its home area 
and by its agents throughout the world, conducts a colossal and 
constant propaganda in furtherance of its aim of world domi¬ 
nation. 

3. The Red Army has operated, and continues to operate, 
both with uniformed troops and by undercover agents, beyond 
the Soviet borders, in order to further the subjection of new 
nations to the communist rule. Personnel of the M.V.D. and 
of other Soviet institutions operate in the same manner* 

4. The Soviet Union has already taken over, by force and 
subversion, a whole series of nations. 

5. The internal organization of the Soviet Union is on a com¬ 
plete war footing. Moreover, the militarization of Soviet 
society is, from the point of view of the rest of the world, irres¬ 
ponsible. This is true not only because the Soviet regime re¬ 
fuses to accept any explicit international inspection or control, 
but because the Soviet interior is sealed against the implicit con¬ 
trol and surveillance that result from free intercourse with, and 
travel by, diplomats, journalists, students, tourists, and business¬ 
men. It is not a mere matter of internal “tyranny , 1 ” which 
could be dismissed as no business of outsiders. Granted the size 
and population of the Soviet sphere, and the nature of modem 
technology, the sealed and militarized totalitarian internal 
structure of the Soviet Union (and progressively of the added 
areas of the Soviet Empire) constitutes a permanent threat to 
the non-communist world. 

These are the five principal expressions, in action, of the 
communist aim of world domination. The elimination of these 
five, therefore, is the minimum basis of a deal with Russia. 

Let us state again, in a positive formulation, the five princi¬ 
pal clauses of such a deal: 

1. The liquidation de facto of the communist fifth column; 
What the deal must provide is not a formal declaration of 
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“non-interference” such as was contained in the Roosevelt-Lit- 
vinov agreement of 1933, or a change of address, as in the fake 
dissolution of the Comintern in 1943. The form is of no im¬ 
portance; it is the fact with which the deal must be concerned. 
The worldwide communist fifth column exists. It is politically 
directed and organizationally controlled from and by the Soviet 
communist centre. This control is not exercised, as sentimental 
liberals believe, by “fraternal relations” and a “community of 
ideas.” It is assured by subsidies and terror, and rests upon a 
secret apparait, of direct professional agents* of the Kremlin, 
which constitutes the core and skeleton of every, communist 
party. 

The deal is not for a promise to liquidate, but for the actual 
performance. Needless to say, the performance would have to 
be proved, checked, and demonstrated in a wholly convincing 
manner. 

It may be objected that even after the liquidation of the 
Soviet fifth column, communism would remain. It is true that 
there wotlld still remain individuals within most countries who 
believed in one or another version of communist ideas, and 
enough of them in some countries to continue to form national 
communist parties. There would no longer, however, be a 
unified world movement, directed and sustained from a single 
powerful base. Communism would split, as did social-demo¬ 
cracy in its day, into a variety of local sections- These, if they 
were still problems, would be local and domestic problems, to 
be solved—or not solved—in accordance with domestic ability 
and intelligence. 

2. The cessation of Soviet-directed propaganda in furtherance 
of communist world domination. Here also, as in all its terms, 
the deal must call not for promises but performance. 

* Ruth Fischer states, from direct experience in the inner party, that 
paid Soviet functionaries made up one-twelfth of the large Party 
membership in pre-Hitler Germany. The apparat functions, of course, out¬ 
side of as well as inside the party; and there is at least ono professional 
agent assigned to every front organization. 
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3. The total withdrawal of the personnel of the Red Army 

—uniformed or undercover, the and all other related 

Soviet institutions, from all territory outside the pre-1939 Soviet 
borders. 

4. A free choice of government, 'after suitable preparation, 
by the peoples of all the territories and nations which have been 
submitted to de facto Soviet control since 1939. The suitable 
preparation would include the following four measures: the re¬ 
turn of all those who have been imprisoned or sent to slave 
camps; the return of exiles; a period of education and discus¬ 
sion; internationally supervised elections. 

5. A sufficient modification of the internal Soviet structure 
to protect the world against its secret and irresponsible mili¬ 
tarization- This would seem to require, as a minimum, two 
primary steps: the opening of the Soviet Union to normal inter¬ 
course with the rest of the world: that is, the right of entry and 
unrestricted travel for visitors, journalists, diplomats, business¬ 
men, students, and for magazines and books; and, second, the 
prohibition of the manufacture of atomic and other weapons of 
mass destruction, together with the safeguarding of this prohibi¬ 
tion by some such system of international inspection as is pro¬ 
vided by the so-called "Baruch Plan.” 

The acceptance of these five measures (but nothing short of 
these) would be enough, I believe, to solve the present inter¬ 
national crisis. They would not guarantee peace forever; no 
human measures could give that guarantee. But they would 
make unnecessary the total war that now s6 closely threatens 
our generation and our decade. We are not able to stop war 
"in general”—that is the illusion of pacifists. We can, some¬ 
times, prevent this war—the specific war which specially 
approaches. And that, after all, is enough- 

The terms of this deal fall very far short of what we shield, 
and do, desire with respect to Russia. Ought the deal to 
include, for example, measures to guarantee a minimum of 
political freedoms within Russia— the right of political opposition, 
free speech and assembly, habeas corpus, $$4 $q on? Ought 
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it to include provisions for a free choice of sovereignty not only 
by the recent satellite areas, but also by other areas within 
the Soviet Union, of which the Ukraine is the most important 
example, which are also historically “subject nationalities” and 
which retain today both an independent ethnic character and 
an aspiration for freedom? Ought it to provide for the sup¬ 
pression of slave labour? 

Certainly we wish that these things should come to be. The 
question, however, is whether they should be included as parts 
of a deal which should be proposed as a substitute for war. 
(There is no doubt that, from expediency as well as from moral- 
ideological motives, these would be included among United States 
war aims, if it came to full-scale war.) I have given the 
objective criterion which legitimizes the demands that arc in¬ 
corporated in the proposed deal: we rightly insist on the elimina¬ 
tion of those patterns of action which are a genuine threat to 
our security or basic interests. By this criterion, the five measures 
which I have listed are all both justified and necessary. This 
is not so clear in the case of the additional demands mentioned 
in this paragraph. 

It may be added, however, that an actual carrying through 
of the five measures would result indirectly in many further 
internal Russian changes, among them, almost certainly, some 
degree of democratization, and at least an opportunity for the 
Ukraine and the slave labourers to acquire freedom. 

This proposed deal with Russia is not to be thought of as 
a bargain. The five measures are not points to be haggled 
over,'or to be “paid for” by “equal concessions” from the 
democratic side- They are minimum demands, to be accepted, 
unilaterally and in toto. 

It will be objected that in the unlikely event of the United 
States* putting forward such a flat proposal, it is impossible that 
the communists would consider accepting it. But my argument 
for proposing a deal is not predicated upon the likelihood of 
the present regime’s accepting it. On the contrary, it is pre¬ 
dicated upon its being rejected or ignored, and thus becoming, 
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whether this is acknowledged or not, the rallying ground for 
an opposition, the signal that calls an opposition into existence 
within the present elite. 

Quite apart from this, the proposal of a deal would have 
other significant results. It would, for example, be a way, 
far more convincing than by abstract repetition of the principle, 
to show the Russian people that we regard them as our friends 
and allies, not as our enemies; and from the point of view of 
the Russian people, the deal would promise immense benefit 
and no loss. The specific measures comprised in the deal 
would hold forth to the peoples of the satellite areas the perspective 
of their liberation and freedom. Throughout the world, the 
publication of the deal’s proposals would help to solve that 
puzzle which gnaws persistently at so many minds: what does 
the United States want? 

This proposed deal, and its specific provisions, are not a 
subject-matter for confidential conversation between ambassadors- 
at-large and deputy foreign ministers. They ought to be loudly 
and constantly proclaimed, in every public forum. Perhaps, 
if, in spite of all that is done or neglected, the armed showdown 
looms close, the proposed deal should become a final ultimatum. 



CHAPTER XV 


The War of Propaganda 


PROPAGANDA * HAS ALWAYS entered into the conduct 
of human affairs. In our time its role has been monstrously 
expanded by the invention of new techniques of communication, 
by the increase of mass literacy, by advances in psychological 
knowledge, and by the enfccblement of fixed traditional beliefs 
which leaves the human psyche more exposed to manipulation. 

The strategists of modern warfare have all come to accept the 
use of propaganda as a supplement to arms* The communists 
have understood it also as a substitute for arms. Their peaceful 
conquest of the Balkans would' quite probably have been 
impossible without the aid of the propaganda campaign 
through which they deceived public opinion in England 
and the United States from top to bottom—all the way to 
the highest level of military and political leadership. Not 
the least, and perhaps the chief, factor in their conquest of 
China was the brilliant and systematic propaganda offensive 
whereby they confused, disarmed, and sterilized American counter¬ 
action. Even our own more limited tests can teach us how 

♦I am using the word "propaganda” in a broad sense: any means of 
inter-human communication used for the accomplishment of an external 
practical end—political, religious, social, economic, etc, as the case may 
he I am concerned chiefly, of course, with political propaganda, and 
more particularly with political propaganda as it relates, positively or 
negatively, to the silpromc American political objective—the overthrow 
of the communist power In the broad sense, propaganda may, and often 
does, employ lies; but it may also employ truths, or effective symbols 
which are, strictly speaking, neither true nor false. 
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positive and concrete the results can be. The accomplishments 
of the Berlin radio station of the American Occupation (RIAS) 
in the struggle over that fateful city is a recent and striking 
proof- Can Americans, who invented modem advertising, have 
any doubts? 

I wish to cite, from direct experience, an example to show 
how necessary propaganda is to measures undertaken in other 
fields. In terms of money and national energy, the Marshall 
Plan has been'►the major postwar undertaking of the United 
States in international politics. It is a fact, which I dis¬ 
covered directly on the scene, and which can be confirmed by 
those other observers who have no motive for denying it, that 
hardly anyone in Western Europe understands the Marshall 
Plan. Many, very many, have never heard of it. What is 
heard is usually an utter fantasy. The ignorance is not found 
merely among the rural populations and the uneducated; the 
ignorance, and above all the fantasy, extend right through to 
journalists, editors, deputies, and ministers. No one, or hardly 
anyone, knows whether the Marshall Plan aid is a gift or a 
loan; whether it comes in money or food and goods; whether 
it is building up or buying out European factories; whether 
Europeans have anything to say about what comes over, or 
whether it is all decided in Washington (or Wall Street); whether 
it was forced on Europe by rapacious American finance-capitalists, 
or sought by Europe. In this jumbled confusion, the only clear 
word—clear and omnipresent, sounding even to the tiniest village 
—is that of the communists, who say: the Marshall Plan is a 
conspiracy of American imperialism to enslave Europe, and to 
use the European peoples as cannon fodder in their war. 

These are the psychological facts, although there has perhaps 
never been so favourable a basis for honest and straight-forward, 
and at the same time immeasurably favourable, propaganda as 
that created by the Marshall Plan. Whatever may be its 
motives and incidental aspects, this Plan has permitted Western 
Europe to live. The food, clothing, jobs, machines, trains, 
trucks, electricity of Western Europe are, in the m09t JiWWl 
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physical sense, Marshall Plan compounds. This should have 
been said plainly to every West European, and to the world. 

To the question, how much propaganda? the reply is: as 
much as possible, to the limit that the resources will sustain* 
There cannot be too much. 

Americans, when they are considering the problems of inter¬ 
national propaganda, are likely to assume short-wave radio to 
be the sole or by far the principal means of communication. In 
practice, the Voice of America has been our major official propa¬ 
ganda instrumentality. I certainly do not wish to deprecate 
either the use of short-wave radio in general or the Voice of 
America in particular; I wish to urge the expansion of both. At 
the same time, we should note important limitations in short¬ 
wave radio as the medium of propaganda, and stress the poten¬ 
tialities of other media. 

Radio, especially short-wave radio, is strictly limited in the 
audience that it can reach. Moreover, it utilizes only the single 
sense of hearing, whereas we know that communication is more 
effective and lasting when it occurs through two or more modes 
of perception- Propaganda can be communicated through any 
physical signs which are capable of expressing or stating mean¬ 
ings: books, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, throwaways, 

posters, cartoons, maps, charts, pictograms, movies, plays, 
stickers, labels, matchbox covers, stencils, and scrawlings on 
walls. There is hardly any limit to what ingenuity can devise. 
In every country of the world, there ought to be at least one 
newspaper magazine, and publishing house defending the point 
of view of the world anti-communist offensive. Where such do 
not exist, they ought to be created. Personal letters, for another 
example, served rather well in the 1948 Italian elections. Our 
propaganda field, it must be remembered, is the world. The 
struggle against commimism is not against an enemy confined 
within definite geographical borders* He is everywhere, and 
his influence is within nearly everyone. We must wish to speak 
to everyone in Europe, Africa, Asia,, Australia, Latin America, 
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and in the United States, as well as to everyone .within the 
communist empire. 

To penetrate the Iron Curtain, radio is perhaps the easiest 
solution. But we learned during the war (and much of what 
we did not learn the communists can teach us) that there are 
techniques by which printed words (or their equivalents) can 
be sent almost anywhere to almost anyone. Groups of exiles 
from the satellite nations and from Russia have found it possible 
during these recent years, even with their meager material re¬ 
sources, to maintain liaison with their homelands, and to send 
in words even so elaborate in form as books and magazines. These 
words are better to drop, and can sometimes be more effective, 
than bombs. 

All those who have had experience with any sort of propa¬ 
ganda know that the specific audience aimed at is an important 
determinant of its forms, techniques, and even of its content- 
At what audience do we aim in the propaganda offensive against 
communism? In a sense, we aim at all human beings, though 
not on all occasions. Therefore we must have a propaganda 
programme operating at every level, from cartoons to treaties. 

But there is one particular audience which we have so far 
neglected, but which is both of the highest importance and 
also, now, accessible. That is the communist party members 
and their close associates throughout the world, and especially 
inside the Soviet Empire, above all within the Soviet Union 
proper. 

Indeed, within the Soviet Union, and to a lesser but increasing 
extent within the satellite countries, the communist-elitc is at 
present, from a plain practical standpoint, the only audience 
there is for radio propaganda. Within the Soviet Union the 
masses have access to only two kinds of radio receivers: weak, 
inexpensive sets able to receive only the closest local station; 
and centralized more powerful sets, as in most collective farms, 
villages, and many dty apartment houses, parks, etc., which, 
connected with a number of loudspeakers, ahd under the control 
of a functionary, provide only approved collective listening. Even 
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most of those who, in the cities, could afford more powerful sets 

(which are made only in small quantities) would not dare use 

them for foreign reception, since they live crowded together 
with other families in a flat where they always are, or fear 

they are, spied upon. Only the party elite and the affiliated 

non-party section of the privileged elite have both the money 
and the privacy required to own and to use sets capable of 
getting the foreign broadcasts. 

I have made plain in a previous chapter my reason for think¬ 
ing it is now more important to reach them than anyone else 
in the Soviet Union. They are an audience which is in most 
respects, and certainly in politics, highly sophisticated. There 
is no use talking to them as if they were peasants, or ten-year- 
olds who didn’t know the facts of political life. There is little 
point in informing them that Russia is a dictatorship or has 
slave-labour camps: they know such things much better than 
we do. Nor is there anything, I think, to be gained by “sweeten¬ 
ing” programmes to them by music or humour or “drama.” 
We must enter—can only enter—their minds and feelings 
through routes that are familiar to them. They want informa¬ 
tion, facts, genuine news—which they cannot get and which 
they know they cannot get from their own press and radio. 
This can be supplied amply and without adornment. They 
could be interested in thorough, high-level theoretical discussion 
of what are for them the burning problems: Titoism, war, the 
conflict between their ideals and their practice, Stalin’s succes¬ 
sor, productivity, technology, and so on. Though this would 
seem to be obvious enough, it is not always remembered by 
the Voice of America. 

When we ask, what should be the content of propaganda in 
the present war against communism? the answer is: this is not 
an independent ox separate question. The content of the pro¬ 
paganda is simply the war plan as a whole- The function of 
the propaganda is to reinforce, supplement, promote the actions 
decided on in pursuit of the objective. If the policy is vague 
or self-contradictory, then the correlated propaganda will be 
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futile no matter how “expert.” If the actions are wrongly con¬ 
ceived, then the most skillful of propaganda will only make their 
results worse. For these reasons, it is quite wrong to think 
that the direction of propaganda should be turned over to tech¬ 
nical experts in that field. The direction is a political task, and 
a task for the highest political leadership. In the Soviet Empire 
the Politburo is the Directorate of Propaganda. 

Not only should propaganda be correlated with the general 
plan as a whole. Propaganda is almost always most effective 
when it is tied to specific actions and projects. During the 
Second World War, for example, the armies conducted propa¬ 
ganda in the field to induce soldiers of the opposing side to 
desert and surrender. When a given army was passive in a 
military sense, or losing, its propaganda to this end had 1 seldom 
any effect. Only when it began fighting hard did the deserters 
begin to respond. In general, propaganda should be an adjunct 
of action of another kind. 

It follows that it is impossible to draw up in advance a 
blueprint for propaganda in the present war. The content is 
properly determined by the actions that are successively under¬ 
taken. If we wish, say, to promote a Titoist tendency in China, 
then one of the means for implementing this wish is to make 
sure that the Chinese communists know all about Tito* and to 
discuss with them constantly, by propaganda, the issues in the 
Tito controversy. 

There are, however, three matters affecting the content of 
propaganda in the present war which I feel require comment. 

1. You often hear it said that the democracies cannot have 
an effective propaganda against communism until they can offer 
a positive “world-view” to take its place. The communists 
have a complete, systematic “answer” to the problems and aspi¬ 
rations of mankind. We can’t just be “against communism.” 
We have to provide a “better answer.” 

I have come to the conclusion that this opinion, and the 
feeling of guilt which usually goes with it, are in considerable 
measure a by-product of communist propaganda* The commu- 
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nists have persuaded many of us who are non- or anti-commu¬ 
nist to believe nevertheless that we have to have a total world¬ 
view (Weltanschauung) of the same kind as that of the com¬ 
munists. Since by the nature of the situation we cannot have 
such a view r , we arc insensibly led into attitudes of frustration 
and passivity. 

In the first place, the communists do not have an “answer” 
either to the problems or the aspirations of mankind. What 
they have is a totalitarian ideology which is full of internal 
contradiction, and is, much of it, false in empirical fact. Far 
from embodying the aspirations of mankind, this ideology serves 
as the justification or rationalization of a regime which has im¬ 
posed on men the most, complete and total terror ever known, 
and has proved incapable of bringing either material well-being 
or any fulfillment of cultural and moral ideals. The fact that 
this ideology has, temporarily, a dynamic that results from its 
rigidly orthodox monism, and an attraction that springs from 
its disguised appeal to irrational passion and base resentments, 
should not lead us to wish to imitate it, or to despair of com¬ 
batting it. 

We cannot counter this totalitarian ideology with an ideo¬ 
logy of the same total order because such ideologies are an 
essential part, precisely, of what we are fighting against. We are 
not only against the communist totalitarian ideology (which is 
the symbolic mask of the communist totalitarian enterprise for 
world domination); wc were also against the Nazi totalitarian 
ideology, and we shall be against any other ideology of the 
same breed. We will never get, and we ought not to want, 
any such “answer,” 

It is not true, in the second place, that a war or a social 
struggle can be successful only if the programme and apologetics 
for it are “positive” in form. The contrary is more often true. 
In general, human beings understand much more clearly what 
they are against than what they are for. Nor is this a mere 
perversity in human nature- What we are against is ordinarily 
something limited, concrete, historically present: a specific tax 
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or law or institution or form of oppression that blocks the pur¬ 
suit of what we regard as our legitimate interests. What we 
are for is something that does not exist and is therefore not 
subject to the limits and restraints of real being; it is an ideal 
construction, compounded by desire more than by knowledge 
out of the unlimited possibilities of an imagined future. The 
men who made the French Revolution knew very well what 
they were against—the restrictions and privileges and inter¬ 
ferences that were maintained by the ancien regime, and these 
they got rid of: that is to say, their revolution was successful. 
But the content of the Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, which 
they imagined they were for, was very cloudy in their minds, 
as the event also proved. 

We—and we in this case is the great majority of men—arc 
against the domination of the world by a gang of self-maddened 
technicians of power. Wc are against the enslavement of nations 
and peoples, counter to their will, by corruption, lies and con¬ 
quest. We are against the reduction of society to the uniform 
pattern of a spy-ridden slave camp.. We are against the strait- 
jacketing of science and art and invention in the rigid corset 
of a banal and degrading dogma. We are against the torture 
and sacrifice of human beings on the bloody altars of those 
faceless gods, Historical Necessity and “The Revolution.” We 
are against the sapping and mining and sterile smashing of every 
institution and human relation which men have so long and 
so painfully fitted together in their never to be ended contest 
against the darkness of nature. We are against power which 
is legitimized only by power. 

But in knowing what we are against, we are also defining, 
not precisely but in general direction, what we are for. Wc 
are for the restraint of power by custom, moral principle, and 
by law. We believe individual human beings to be of infinitely 
higher moral worth than any secular end or goal- We believe 
in an open, not a closed society, in the right of men and nations 
to be different—within the limits that are imposed by that 
very right; and in their freedom to explore varied routes to 
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earthly and eternal salvation. We are, quite specifically, for 
the liberty of those nations that have been subjected to the 
communist tyranny, and for the removal of the threat to the 
freedom of other nations. We are for the right of men not to be 
snatched from bed at three in the morning by the agents of 
an uncontrolled secret police. We are for a world order, based 
on law, which will permit men to advance creatively, without 
the threat—and actuality—of perpetual war, and the paralyz¬ 
ing weight of fear and systematic terror* 

We have no reason to feel inferior about the potential of 
our propaganda, or its ability to move men to action. 

2. Communism is not only an underground army and a con¬ 
quering empire, but a secular religion, the systematic dogma 
of which is the ideology of “dialectical materialism-” The com¬ 
munist religion is secular in that its postulated Paradise is of 
this world, not of a world beyond space, time, and the grave. 
The ideology has this curious feature: it hoists the banner of 
“reason” and “science”; it claims in fact to be the only truly 
scientific account of reality, and of all reality (a claim which, 
ironically enough, is in itself sufficient to prove that it is not 
scientific). 

From its secularism and its pretense to scientific rationality 
springs a weakness of a special kind which does not affect 
religions and ideologies which are frankly other-worldly. A 
transcendental religion, which has as its goal the Kingdom of 
God, not of man, and which bases its dogma on faith, revela¬ 
tion, or some other supersensible source, is thereby exempt from 
control by empirical evidence. Communism, since it cannot 
sustain the test of factual investigation, is forced to reject the 
world, and empirical evidence derived from observation of the 
world. But in doing so it becomes inwardly divided, for doc- 
trinally it is committed to the world and to science. 

That is why the Politburo must hide the world from its sub¬ 
jects, and its subjects from the world* That is why faithful 
communists must howl down, and finally exile and kill, every 
critical opposition: they have no other answer than terror. 
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That is why they cannot permit their own ablest scien¬ 
tists to pursue their work in accord with the evidence which 
they discover, and the interpretations which they would make 
under the guidance of scientific methods and procedures. 
And that is why the communist leadership must continually re¬ 
write history, falsify statistics, suppress true news and invent 
imaginary news, censor and lie. They must do these things because 
neither their beliefs nor their performance can square 
with the facts. They cannot, as transcendental reli* 
gions have often done, simply dismiss the world as an 
illusion. Since they profess science and a secular aim, they must 
actively falsify. 

The account of reality, history, and society given by dialectical 
materialism is, in many and key propositions, demonstrably false- 
And in historical experience, communism, while professing the 
highest aims and claiming to be the sole and inevitable way of 
fulfilling them, has without exception so far meant less freedom, 
more and more rigid class differentiation, greater differences in 
income, a continuous enlargement of the state and police power, 
a revival of slavery, an increased militarization, a worsening in 
the material level of life. Other militant religions have also 
been full of falsehood, and have also brought increased human 
evils. But they have not, like communism, linked their destiny 
to this earth. 

This conflict deep within the communist ideology is a source 
of unrest and division in the souls of Communists, and of others 
who are or might be attracted to communism. From an under¬ 
standing of it there follows a conclusion of strategic importance: 
truths, plain truths and as many of them as possible, are a wonder¬ 
fully effective anti-communist propaganda, whether directed at 
non-communists or at the communists themselves. Truthful 
news, truthful history, truthful statistics, truthful studies of 
the Soviet Union itself, of Europe, Asia, and the United States. 
Truth is not enough for a complete propaganda; there must also 
be a content that will stir feeling and will: there must be en¬ 
thusiasm and exhortation- We must not deceive ourselves that 
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the truth (alone) will make us free, or that truth crushed to 
earth will (unaided) always rise again. There is no evidence 
that truth has any such magic and sufficient power. Nevertheless, 
communism and communists are in a peculiar and high degree 
vulnerable to the truth. 

Let the truths then be known, and, without diplomatic niceties, 
all the relevant truths. 

3. We must learn from the communists three great practical 
laws of effective propaganda. First, propaganda should not 
be dispersed in content over every possible subject, but should 
concentrate on a small number of the most important matters 
(I do not refer here to news, which is obviously dictated by 
what happens)- Second, propaganda should not jump back 
and forth, day to day, from one subject to another, but should 
be organized in sustained campaigns that hammer away on a 
single line week after week, month after month. Third, pro¬ 
paganda should always be on the offensive, should always keep 
the initiative. It should never be diverted by an enemy propa¬ 
ganda attack to a purely defensive rhetoric of reply. If a 
reply has to be given, then the reply should be made the occasion 
and point of departure for a renewed attack. 

These three laws, verified by practical experience, are not 
always easy to obey unless they are consciously and continuously 
held in mind. It is, for example, a standard device of Soviet 
propaganda to keep making such outrageous and often prepos¬ 
terous accusations against their enemies that the latter waste 
their energies in protestations and proofs of innocence. It is 
as grievous an error to be so diverted on the field of propaganda 
as on the field of battle to be deceived into an improper concen¬ 
tration by a fake attack- 

It is hard also to concentrate on sustained campaigns, espe¬ 
cially against an enemy so wily. There seems to be so much 
to say, but trying to say all about everything only guarantees 
that nothing will be lastingly communicated. Better to say 
much. about a few things: Titoism (the relation of the satellite 
nations to the Soviet Union); labour and welfare under commu- 
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* nism; the problem of the succession to Stalin; the nature of the 
communist fifth column; the proposed deal with Russia...The 
communist mind, like the communist state, has the weakness 
as well as the strength of its rigidity. A single wedge, driven 
deep in, can shatter its structure. 



CHAPTER XVI 


The Sp ecial l y osiiion of the Fjohour Movement 


ONE OF THE principal historical phenomena of the past 
century has been the emergence of “labour” (“the working 
class,” “the proletariat”) as a major social force. This could 
not happen so long as the workers were a formless mass. In 
order to become historically significant, they had to be organized- 
The conditions for their organization, however, were provided by 
the industrial revolution, which brought them into being. It 
did not leave them scattered in space, but grouped together 
in. factories and mines and workshops. Their actual organiza¬ 
tion, w t c11 started during the second half of the 19th century, 
has advanced steadily during the 20th. 

Those who organized the workers, or gained control of labour 
organizations forged by others, since they dispose of one of the 
greatest powers of industrial society, have naturally become a 
part of its elite. This phenomenon is plainly marked in all 
industrial nations. The labour managers have become what 
Americans call “big shots.” Their pictures are in the news¬ 
papers and magazines, their names are on the radio, their 
speeches arc internationally reported.. In one nation after 
another they have formed political parties of their own, or have 
taken over a sizable share in the leadership of one of the older 
parties. In many nations—Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
Britain, Australia, France, New Zealand, Mexico, Germany, and 
others—they have entered, or become, “the Government.” 

How could it be otherwise? And how childish are the wishful 
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fantasies of outmoded financiers who think that some day they 
will “put labour in its place”! Nor is it correct to say, as 
many do, that totalitarianism “crushes labour organization.” What 
totalitarianism does, on the contrary, is to complete the organiza¬ 
tion of labour, to destroy its independence, and fuse its leadership 
into the monolithic totalitarian elite. 

The communist ideology (dialectical materialism) prominently 
includes what can be called a labour mystique. The proletariat 
is figured as the Messianic class—savior and redeemer* “The 
Revolution” is its revolution, and the period following the apo¬ 
calyptic conquest of power is “the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
This proletarian dictatorship is to lead to the salvation of all 
mankind in “the classless society”—that is, the earthly Paradise. 

All this is an eschatological myth in traditional form, which need 
not further concern us. In Marx’s writings, however, the prole¬ 
tariat is also a term in many statements which are intended to 
be empirical statements of fact. Almost all of them are false. 
Their falsity is deceptive, because it consists in asserting as an 
unconditioned law relations which, within limits and in some 
situations, do hold. For example: It is false that the economic 
class struggle is the ultimate cause of all historical change; it is 
false that all the interests of labour and capital are always opposed; 
it is false that the development of capitalism involves, as Marx 
predicted, the proletarianization of the overwhelming majority 
of mankind (he did not anticipate the growth of “service indus¬ 
tries,” of the “new middle class” of managers, technicians, pro¬ 
fessionals, etc*); it is false that the development of capitalism 
means, as Marx predicted, the pauperization of the workers; it 
is false that proletarian class consciousness drives out national, 
race, and religious consciousness; and it is false that the workers 
are wholly “alienated” in the sense of being “in but not of 
capitalist society.” * 

♦Marx’s use of the word "proletariat” to designate the workers in 
modem industrial society is in reality a subtle begging of the very 
questions that are at issue. This word was used in late Republican Rome 
to refer to the crowd of ex-slaves, ex-prisoners of war, small fanners who 
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Under Lenin’s guidance (theoretically formulated in his fateful 
book. What Is To Be Done?) this ideological medley of myth 
and error acquires its practical meaning. The ideology becomes 
fully transformed into the secular religion of the communist 
army of world conquest. The Revolution becomes the task 
not of the workers, but of the Party, a Party of professional 
revolutionists, with the leaders for the most part intellectuals. 
The post-Rcvolutionary dictatorship becomes the dictatorship of 
a party distinguished not by its class status, but by its belief in 
this secular religion. 

The Party is to go into all classes and all institutions of exist¬ 
ing society, in order to destroy them. In Lenin’s perspective, 
the working class is still given major consideration. It is now 
viewed, however, as the principal strategic social weapon to be 
used by the Party in its drive for power. And, though the 
Marxian doctrine of labour is false, there arc enough partial 
truths reflected (and distorted) in it to make possible this strategic 
exploitation—not through any historic necessity, but by the de¬ 
cision and action of professional revolutionists. If industrial 
society “naturally” tends to raise, rather than lower the workers’ 
level of life (as indeed seems to be the case), then the revolu¬ 
tionists will themselves create such economic chaos that the 
dialectical law of pauperization will be fulfilled. If, objectively, 
labour and capital have some interests in common (as surely 
they do), then the revolutionists will by their action and propa¬ 
ganda incite a subjective class hatred in which the objective 
facts will be blotted from consciousness. If the workers are not 

had lost their land with the extension of the latifundia, ruined younger 
sons of decaying patrician families, debtors, etc., who lived swarming in 
the Roman tenements, had no jobs or any other positive functional 
relation to society, and were in fact as well as in feeling "alienated.” 
The analogy from Rome, therefore, is not in reality to the working 
class proper of industrial society, but to the derelicts, drunks, pan¬ 
handlers, petty crooks, and gangsters who drift around the streets of 
modem cities—or to workers (or those from any other class) who 
become outcast and demoralized from long unemployment. 
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alienated from society by history, then the revolutionists will 
alienate them. 

The communists, therefore, always, in all nations, strive for 
control of the organized workers. By brilliant use of their 
method of “fractions,” they can win and hold this control even 
while remaining a minute minority- And this control gives them 
a weapon which, on command, can cripple or smash industries, 
transport, mines, communications; it gives them vantage points 
for every type of intelligence; it gives them a concealed entrance 
into governments and into liberal sympathies; and it gives them 
a fruitful garden from which to harvest a crop of members apt 
for their own ranks. 

Throughout the world, in Asia, Europe, Australia, and the 
Americas, the communists have scored great victories in their 
campaigns to control organized labour. Their strength in the 
labour movement cannot be estimated by a mere comparison 
of statistics (number of workers in communist-controlled unions 
vs. number in non-communist unions). Even in unions which 
they do not control, the communists have almost always a party 
fraction; and the communist unions have often a stronger and 
more dynamic organization than the non-communist. 

The communist labour strength is greater than it seems to 
be from the statistics, because communist operations in the 
labour movement are governed by a coherent strategic plan- 
Let me emphasize the strategic significance of the great campaign 
of communist-controlled labour action which started in the 
autumn of 1948, and continued through the -summer of 1949. 
For three months the western ports of the United States were 
shut more tightly than they could ever be by naval blockade. 
The dock strike isolated Hawaii. There followed the London 
dock strike; the Australian coal strike (which also affected the 
Australian ports); the Italian maritime strikes; the series of 
Finnish strikes based on the lumber \yorkers (timber is Finland’s 
chief industry), the closing of all Finnish ports except those used 
for shipping to the Soviet Union; and the auxiliary actions of 
the French communications worker* and the Italian farm 
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labourers. This coordinated performance, directed from the 
Communist centre and brilliantly executed, was a strategic action: 
an actual campaign in the present phase of the Third World 
War. At the same time it was a rehearsal for the fiercer 
campaign* of the phase of the war which the communists expect 
in the future. 

The general plan of political-subversive anti-communist war 
must have as one of its principal objectives to break the hold 
of the communists on the world labour movement.. This would 
not be difficult, if energetically undertaken, for the truth about 
labour’s Stake is the direct contrary of the communist mystique. 
Under communism, labour is worse off in all respects, material, 
political, and moral, than under any variety of anti-communism 
—capitalist, democratic-socialist, “mixed economy ” or even fascist. 
With such a truth as a starting point, there is no reason to 
feel defeatist about the contest with communism for the loyalty 
of the labour movement. The truth, however, does not auto¬ 
matically take care of itself. Apart from the long-term problem 
of bringing about improvements in the workers* conditions of 
life, it is necessary to adopt a policy of winning or keeping 
labour from communist control. 

Such a policy, obviously, cannot be served by those reactionaries 
who, as if themselves inverse communists, act to complete the 
alienation of labour by a class struggle point of view no less 
intransigent than that of the communists, and who wish to 
use the struggle against communists in the labour movement as 
a device for smashing labour’s organizations. Those who carry 
out the policy should know labour—know its problems and its 
people. Indeed, a personnel drawn from the labour movement 
itself should be prominently included among them. Labour 
has a full interest in all important actions, political, social, or 
military, and therefore must be accorded full rights from the 
beginning in these actions. Propaganda must be designed with 
labour audiences in mind—including in at least some cases the 
woritew of the Soviet Union, 
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America, whose labour movement as a whole is free from 
communist domination, has a special role to play here. Represen¬ 
tatives of the American labour movement—not only big-time 
officials, but young, active persons just getting started in the 
labour movement—should travel and live abroad; and members 
of foreign labour organizations should be invited and welcomed 
in the United States, and should be given an opportunity to 
see the American labour movement in action. 

Most simple of all, material aid should be extended to anti¬ 
communist labour organizations which exist or can be brought 
into existence. It is pathetic to ponder what battles have been 
lost on the labour fronts of the world struggle of our day for 
want of a second-hand typewriter, a truck and gasoline, a few 
hundred pounds of paper, or a usable printing press- If we 
can spend a million dollars for a simultaneous translation system 
at a conference of well-tailored plenipotentiaries, where nothing 
is or can be decided, we should be able to spare a few cents, 
and ideas, to provide our real friends—who will continue to be 
friends, if necessary, after the Red Army comes as well as 
before—with the simple means of proving their friendship in 
action. 



CHAPTER XVII 


l he Refugees arid Hxiles 


WITHIN THE NON-COMMUNIST world, there are great 
numbers of refugees, exiles, and “displaced persons’* from the 
communist empire. The two largest groups of these refugees, 
numbering more than ten million human beings, are German: 
the Sudeten Germans, displaced from Czechoslovakia, and the 
Silesian and other Germans from the parts of (‘astern Germany 
ceded to Poland. The status of these two groups is different 
from that of the rest, since their displacement was the direct 
result of the German defeat. They constitute a special prob¬ 
lem with which I am not here concerned. The other refugees 
and exiles come from every one of the nations now included 
in the Soviet Empire: Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Finnish Karelia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Manchuria, northern Korea, communist China, and also from 
the Ukraine, Great Russia, and the other original Soviet “re¬ 
publics.” 

Some of these refugees are old-timers: Czarists and 
liberals escaped during the first stages of the Russian 
Revolution; Mensheviks, Social-Revolutionaries, anarchists, 
and others who got out as the Bolsheviks liquidated the 
opposition parties; and a constant trickle of individuals who 
year by year broke with the regime- The bulk of them, however, 
are the product of recent years. Many of them are persons 
who, at the conclusion of hostilities in 1945, found themselves 
west of the Soviet line, where they had been prisoners of war, 
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impressed labourers or soldiers of the Nazis, or in same cases 
voluntary Nazi collaborators. They refused to return to the 
lands of communist dictatorship, and maintained their refusal 
in spite of threats, blandishments, and force, in spite of the 
pressure exercised first through UNRRA and then the International 
Refugee Organization, in spite of the shameful collusion with 
their oppressors of the Western allied authorities. Since 1945 
these have been joined by many tens of thousands who have 
made their painful exit from the communist police state. 

This vast group of exiles, a major historical phenomenon of 
the mid-20th century, is a profound comment on the regime 
from which they have fled. Their act of going into exile, and 
their actions in exile, prove that most of them are persons who 
take freedom seriously- Their very existence in such numbers 
is both a promise of the breakup of the communist empire and 
a weapon for its accomplishment. As exiles, their line of force 
is not out, but in—back to the homes they have left but not 
abandoned. They are thus, or can be, a link with Resistance 
movements inside their homelands. Their fulfillment as exiles 
can only be a return to freedom. 

In the plan for the defeat of the communist power, operations 
with and through the refugce-Resistance movements should be 
assigned a high priority. They are a lever which can pry 
apart whole segments of the communist empire- The aim should 
be to activate these movements to the maximum, and co-ordinate 
their strategy in order to concentrate its effect. 

It is certain that at the collapse of the communist power in 
a large part or the whole of its present empire, there will be 
plenty of trouble. All Eastern Europe, including European 
Russia, will probably be thrown into a bewildering series of 
nationalistic, racial, and civil wars. Even if this is the maximum 
that can be feared, it is still a lesser evil than the present situa¬ 
tion, and far less than the situation which will come 
about if the communist power is not smashed. As we 
have remarked in another connection, communism is not 
a major threat and enemy merely because it is communism. If 
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the communist empire were confined to the limits of Afghanistan 
or Liberia, no one would have to worry about it. Communism 
is a major threat because it is both communism and a great 
world power, holding under a unified sway a vast section of 
the earth’s area, and attempting to use it as the base from 
which to conquer the rest. To break up this unified and 
aggressive control is an enormous gain, no matter what inter¬ 
necine* disturbances may follow. It goes without saying, however, 
that we should aim to destroy the communist control with a 
minimum of social loss and chaos. Correct, work with and 
through the exiles, the Resistance, and the Liberation may well 
be the principal means of succeeding in this aim. The anti¬ 
communist Resistance, linking the exile groups and the internal 
opposition is, in fact, the potential successor to the communist 
power. 

I should like to list, as examples, some of the urgent tasks 
which can be carried out in collaboration with the exiles, and 
with the internal Resistance movements, actual and potential, 
which the exiles represent* 

1. Il is fairly well understood how much the exiles have to 
olfer in the field of Intelligence. From the point of view of 
the struggle against communism, they are a rich mine which 
is already being tapped, but which could produce at a much 
higher rate, if they were regarded not as passive sources but as 
active participants in the work of Intelligence. 

Among them arc men of all kinds and degrees, from all levels 
and sectors of society. A great deal can be found out from them: 
about industries and roads, inventions and plans, social attitudes 
and armament, new construction and military training, purges 
and rewards. In the case of those who know most, routine 
questioning is insufficient. Careful study, reflection, cross-check¬ 
ing, research, interpretation are required* A plan for a large 
centre in which exiles themselves could undertake such enquiries 
has been publicly announced. It is to be hoped that this will 
be put into effect. 

What the trained scholars, scientists, and soldiers among the 
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exiles can do in the field of Intelligence is not confined to supply¬ 
ing facts. They are admirably fitted to join in the continuing 
analysis of developments within the areas from which they come 
or within the Soviet Empire as a whole. Their knowledge and 
ability are needed, moreover, not merely for the gathering of 
information, but in the formulation of plans. 

Finally, there arc many exiles who are or could be in active 
liaison with their homelands, and who, having escaped as defeated 
oppositionists, would be willing and able to re-enter as advance 
couriers of the Liberation. 

2- How much the exiles might do in the field of propaganda, 
in both its preparation and transmission, would seem to be 
self-evident. It is better, in most cases certainly, that 
Poles should speak to Poles, Russians to Russians, Hun¬ 
garians to Hungarians, and especially that the communication 
should be between those who have shared the same experiences. 
1 have talked to many refugees who were puzzled as well as 
disheartened that there have not been assigned to them or 
their colleagues regular radio periods during which they might 
talk to their countrymen- It will be a tragic waste if the Bul¬ 
garians are permitted to forget, as all things unrenewed are 
forgotten, the firmness of George N. Dimitrov; or the Poles, 
the heroism of General Bor and General Anders. In written 
propaganda also the exiles can accomplish much if they are 
given confidence and means. 

3. Among the exiles, there are scholars, scientists, and teachers. 
There are also many young persons who would today, if their 
lives had not been so violently interrupted, be in college or 
graduate school. With these two groups in mind, a project 
has been put forward by a number of refugees in Paris, for the 
foundation of an East European Institute, or University** 
Their conception is of a centre located either in Western Europe 

* Similar proposals have been made by other individuals and groups. 
A “Baltic University v was in fact started in Germany, but, lacking 
support and proper guidance, it has not succeeded. 
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or in North Africa. The primary direction and the chief mate¬ 
rial support would come from the United States. A faculty 
would be formed from the East European scholars (including 
Russians), American teachers, and possibly also some British 
and Continental teachers. The student body would be selected 
from the young exiles, and would also include Americans and 
West Europeans. 

This project is less modest in its potential, and more urgent, 
than it might at first seem. The communists are destroying 
knowledge and education throughout Eastern Europe and sub¬ 
stituting the falsified myths of communist ideology and propa¬ 
ganda. This destruction is quite literal: books are burned and 
chopped up; histories are rewritten; independent teachers, stu¬ 
dents, and scientists arc purged, and sent to slave-labour camps. 
The actual knowledge and the most advanced cultural tradi¬ 
tion of Eastern Europe will be simply lost if the field is aban¬ 
doned to the communists. 

The young among the exiles are a more considerable problem 
than has yet been recognized. Their uprooted present existence, 
their lack of challenging tasks, the failure of the adult world 
to provide them with a clear perspective, are producing un¬ 
happy effects. Two types of response are already spreading 
widely: a passivity, cynical or indifferent, toward all political, 
social, and even moral values; and a fierce nihilism not unlike 
that of the lost German youth after the First World War, which 
then expressed, not nazism, but the social despair in which 
nazism could breed. For the exile youth, not only for those who 
attended it but for the others in whose eyes it would establish 
a sense of direction, the projected Institute would be a counter¬ 
influence to these tragic, and dangerous moods. 

There is much more, however, to the idea of an East Euro¬ 
pean Institute. Its beginning, even on the smallest scale, would 
have an enormous propaganda effect, direct and indirect. 
Presumably the Institute would publish magazines, treatises, 
even' books; and these would not be less effective as propa¬ 
ganda for being qualified as scholarship. Quite apart from 
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any specific publications by or about the Institute, word of 
its existence would spread immediately throughout the exile 
groups, and throughout East Europe also. It would be a symbol 
and a sign that the world had not abandoned the peoples of 
Eastern Europe to the communists. The Institute would be a 
visible covenant of Liberation. 

Finally, the Institute would be recruiting some of “the cadres 
of Liberation ” If our general plan and our political perspec¬ 
tive are serious, then we are heading toward a time when the 
communist power will have withdrawn or been overthrown- As 
it collapses or retires, someone must take over the leadership 
and organization of society. The communists 9 method, as we 
have seen, is to try to perpetuate their rule by destroying all 
alternatives to it, by eliminating all non-communist personnel 
who could exercise political, administrative, or technical direc¬ 
tion. What will be needed when Eastern Europe is freed— 
under whatever circumstances—will be not merely a political 
faction able to take over the power, but also trained adminis¬ 
trators and technicians. Through the projected Institute, a 
nucleus would be created around which, even though it might be 
small, the new, or renewed, social order might in part be formed, 
4- Many of the exiles of this period are seeking or accepting 
new homes and new lives in a new land. For the majority this 
is doubtless the best human solution. Many others, however, 
remain and will remain exiles. And these irreconcilables (even 
those from the Ukraine or other sections of the original Soviet 
territory) regard their homelands as enemy-occupied country, 
and themselves as at war with the communist empire. Because 
of this attitude, because some of them are professional soldiers, 
and because jobs are hard to get, they do not fit well into a 
routine, peace-assuming existence. There seems to be no good 
reason why they should not be assembled into organized groups 
and given something to do. The suitable tasks range from con¬ 
servation and reconstruction projects (in Europe and through¬ 
out the world) through constabulary and semi-military assign¬ 
ments to outright armed service- 
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5. The exile movements are in reality an extension of internal 
Resistance movements, even though at a given moment 
the internal movements may be silent, and the external 
extensions alone articulate and active. The exile groups are 
a channel, and doubtless the essential channel, to the internal 
Resistance, both as it operates, half-alive, today, and as it will 
operate when it gains skill and power and confidence with our 
support. I shall reserve for the next chapter a further discus¬ 
sion of work with the internal Resistance, 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Res hi a rice Wo rfa re 


IN THE PRECEDING chapters of Part Three I have tried to 
direct attention to types of informal, unorthodox operations 
which fall within the field of “political-subversive warfare/* or 
what may be called in the most general sense, “Resistance war¬ 
fare.** I want now to call renewed attention to the fact that 
this field is not clearly separated from that of the more conven¬ 
tional, traditional operations: diplomatic, military, economic, and 
psychological. What is at issue is a general plan for attaining 
the central objective: the destruction of the communist power. 
In this plan, Resistance operations are obviously only one section 
or phase. 

If the general plan is to be intelligently applied, then its 
various phases must be coordinated with each other; at the very 
least, they must not conflict with each other- For example, 
let us suppose that it is judged possible to overthrow the Comin- 
form government of Albania, and thereby to break Albania off 
from the communist empire. In such a project, Resistance 
methods would presumably have the principal role. It would 
naturally be stupid to accompany their employment with econo¬ 
mic and diplomatic measures the effect of which would be to 
strengthen the Cominform government. Or suppose that it 
was decided to invoke the penalty clauses of the peace treaty 
with Bulgaria, and to compel Bulgaria to make an accounting. 
In that case,, adequate military provision would have to be made, 
not only to cover the demand on Bulgaria, but against the 
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general risk which, however slight, would he incurred. Or 
again: if it were decided to support, by missions and supplies, 
anti-communist armies or detachments which could be kept in 
existence in China, then not only would correlated military and 
economic measures have to be taken, but a correlated informa¬ 
tion and propaganda programme ought to make the Chinese 
action intelligible to the European and American publics. 

The function of Resistance operations, as of all other types 
of operation, is to implement the general plan—that is, to 
lead toward the attainment of the objective. In their preliminary 
stages Resistance methods fulfill this function in a double way. 
Negatively, they weaken, disorient, and undermine the enemy. 
Positively, they encourage, organize, clarify, and strengthen our 
own forces, and win over new forces- In the broad sense that 
I am giving the teim, “Resistance” docs not mean merely opposi¬ 
tion movements behind the enemy lines. As a matter of fact, 
there are no lines in the present war, since the forces of the 
enemy are deployed and active in every area of the world. The 
Resistance operations can and should be taking place in the 
United States, in Europe and Latin America and Africa and 
India and southeast Asia and the East Indies, as well as behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Resistance is not necessarily limited, however, to the function 
of an “auxiliary arm.” Resistance operations can properly, at 
least under favourable circumstances, seek a decision: that is, 
the overthrow of the enemy That this extension of aim is not 
illusory has been proved by recent history. Tito took power 
in Yugoslavia, and Hoxha in Albania, by methods which remain 
fundamentally within the framework of Resistance. The com¬ 
munists have taken power in the greater part of China through 
Resistance operations. 

It is true, on the other hand, that as the scale and decisiveness 
of operations magnify, Resistance measures tend to merge into 
other measures, lines are obscured, and available forces of many 
kinds from many or all fields are brought to bear in the degree 
that seems required. 
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Julian Amcry, in the article from which I have already quoted, 
uses the term “Resistance” more narrowly and perhaps more 
appropriately than I have been doing: “Resistance is the name 
which we give to operations directed against an enemy, behind 
his lines, by discontented elements among the enemy or enemy- 
occupied populations. (The term ‘enemy* is used here in its 
broadest sense- It applies equally to belligerents, opponents 
in a cold war, malevolent neutrals, or indeed to any state against 
which it is decided to conduct Resistance operations. *).. .Resis¬ 
tance... differs from Revolution (or Counter-Revolution), only 
insofar as its operations are supported by an external Power or 
conform to the general military and political strategy of that 
Power. By definition, therefore, a Resistance movement draws 
its strength and inspiration from two sources; from the local 
forces of which it is composed, and from the outside Power 
which supports it- Its nature is thus determined by the pro¬ 
portion in which these two elements, the local and the external, 
are mixed. This proportion varies from case to case.” 

The most familiar methods used by Resistance movements 
operating within the enemy lines proper are, according to Amery: 
“revolt, guerrilla, sabotage, terrorism, civil disobedience, strikes, 
‘go-slow* techniques, non-co-operation, the spreading of hostile or 
diversionist propaganda and the harbouring of enemy agents or 
escaped prisoners.’* 

Though any public discussion of it must for a variety of 
reasons be restrained, it is necessary to raise the question: how 
many of these and similar methods are appropriate and possible 
in the present stage of the war against the communist power? 
In other words: What scope are we to assign to. the anti¬ 
communist Resistance? 

It is believed by many, among whom are men neither timid 
nor inexperienced, that it is impossible to conduct Resistance 

♦Amery here suggests the reason that makes me think it legitmate 
to use the term “Resistance” to refer in a blanket way to all of the 
“informal” operations of the present war. To one or another extent, 
every country in the world today is “enemy-occupied.” 
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operations within communist-controlled territory. They argue 
that the apparatus of repression is too strong, that the embrace 
of the police terror is too tight. 

It seems to me, however, that one cannot generalize about 
the possibilities of internal Resistance- Our attitude must be 
open and experimental, and in a sense opportunistic. The 
situation within the Soviet Empire differs from country to country, 
and even from local area to local area. The degree of police 
control varies, as well as the extent and consciousness of opposi¬ 
tion. Social and geographical factors are also relevant: what 
is possible in mountains and forests differs from what is possible 
on the plains; what is possible in the countryside from what 
is possible in the cities. 

Something is always possible. It is continuously possible at 
least to communicate with some persons in every section of 
the communist empire, from the disorganized parts of China 
to Russia itself: by radio, and, with more but not hopeless 
trouble, by written or printed message. It is usually and in 
most places possible to have some direct liaison, and at least 
a skeleton organization. And of course it is possible to exert, 
from the outside, economic pressures and boycotts which can 
have significant internal effects. Moreover, the awareness, 
internally, that the outside world has not accepted the com¬ 
munist domination, that the outside world holds the perspective 
of Liberation, an awareness which cannot be blocked once the 
perspective is established in propaganda and action, will have 
an effect profoundly stimulating to the opposition as well as 
demoralizing to the communists and their supporters. 

Even if such seemingly nebulous results were the maximum, they 
are not to be lightly dismissed. The nature of communism is 
such that it requires an absolute, a totalitarian hold on minds 
and spirits as well as on bodies and things- For this reason, 
even the smallest germ of opposition, or independence, has a 
surprisingly extensive repercussion throughout the communist 
organism. 
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Much more than this is undeniably possible. Let me be con¬ 
crete in demonstration. 

When the Ukraine was occupied by the Reichswehr, and after 
the local population had learned the insane viciousness of Nazi 
rule, much fighting was carried on against the Germans by 
partisan and guerrilla bands. When the Red Army, and the 
M.V.D., returned, many of these bands did not dissolve, but 
remained in existence in order to struggle against the commu¬ 
nists- They formed themselves into the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army, and functioned as an anti-communist Resistance. In 
spite of gigantic efforts by the communists to wipe it out, the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army continues to exist, and is unquestionably 
the symptom of a far wider implicit Ukrainian Resistance. The 
reality of the Insurgent Army occasionally thrusts itself into the 
international news. During the past year, for example, several 
of its members have been forced to escape into non-communist 
territory. A number of them, who had been captured in 
Czechoslovakia, were given a public trial at which they suc¬ 
cessfully insisted on their right to wear uniforms, and based 
their defense on the contention that they were members of an 
army at war. 

In at least Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, the Roman 
Catholic community constitutes a powerful Resistance element, 
linked moreover with the outside world by the policy and actions 
of the Vatican. The Catholic Resistance is effectively prevent¬ 
ing the complete totalitarianization of these nations. Small 
and great public demonstrations of the Resistance are in effect 
taking place under the forms of the Church: a religious proces¬ 
sion, the celebration of a Saint’s Day, attendance at Mass and 
other religious rituals, not to speak of the harbouring of priests 
and others wanted by the secret police, are not only spiritual 
expressions—and for many perhaps not even primarily that-—but 
also Resistance actions- 

In Poland, and elsewhere, the introduction of Stakhanovite 
(intense speedup) methods in the factories has been followed 
by sharp increases in absenteeism and illness. These are In 
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reality the forms of Resistance used by the workers in a situation 
which, for the present, rules out more open ones. 

Even in the tiny Baltic states, after the deportation to Siberia 
of hundreds of thousands, the communists have still not succeeded 
in wiping out the Resistants who find refuge in the woods or the 
stables of peasants. 

The Soviet and satellite press carries hundreds of articles about 
inefficiency, breakdown, deterioration, and sabotage in industry 
and agriculture. We know from past experience that much of 
this talk is humbug, the chief purpose of which is to excuse the 
errors of the bureaucracy. Nevertheless, a certain amount of 
the economic trouble is undoubtedly caused by Resistance sabo¬ 
tage. There are subtler ways of sabotaging the economic pro¬ 
cess than by throwing sand or monkey-wrenches. 

In the Soviet sector of Berlin, and to some extent throughout 
the Soviet zone of Germany, the continuing spirit of Resistance 
has been quite openly manifested- In spite of the elaborate 
rigging of elections, large opposition votes are returned. Fugitives 
are protected, persons wanted by the M.V.D. are helped to 
escape. Communist directives get entangled and held up in 
local administrations. Economic and financial decrees are 
widely and often quite blatantly violated. Western newspapers 
and magazines are read, and radio programmes listened to* Com¬ 
munist spies and informers (their names often made known by 
the American radio station) find their doors marked, and them¬ 
selves the objects of mysterious telephone calls, curious letters, 
and the cold stares of their neighbours. 

In judging the presence and strength of Resistance, we must 
not tie our vision to precedents. The expression of the Resis¬ 
tance spirit must adapt itself to the actual conditions. In 
Bucharest or Leningrad, the silence of a crowd might have 
the same significance as a mass riot in Detroit. A slight lower¬ 
ing of the production rate in the Donbas or at Magnetogorsk 
may be the social equivalent of a spectacular strike in Pittsburgh. 

Such incidents as those to which I have been deferring are 
publicly known. There are marly others, more extensive and 
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more directly challenging to the regime, about which news 
filters out only partially, or is altogether suppressed by the 
censorship- It is certain that there could be many more, still 
more challenging, if we made the appropriate decisions, and 
undertook the appropriate actions. 

We have not yet nearly sounded the limits of Resistance 
possibilities. 

It is a fact that Tito broke with the Kremlin, and (at the 
date when I am writing) has successfully maintained his defiance 
for two years and a half. Even if he is liquidated in the near 
future, he has nevertheless proved that the Kremlin can be 
challenged. And he has given, to those who wish to learn them, 
some very instructive lessons on the methods and terms of 
challenge. For the people of Yugoslavia, it is not much of 
an improvement to be ruled by Tito as an independent fuehrer 
rather than by Tito as satrap; morally, there is little choice 
between Tito and Stalin. From the point of view of world 
politics, however, the change is substantial. 

We shall wish that in the end the people of Yugoslavia may 
find a sovereign more endearing than either Tito or Stalin- But 
if we grant the desirability of Tito’s eventual overthrow, we 
must keep in mind that it makes a momentous difference who 
does the overthrowing. If the Kremlin succeeds in overthrowing 
Tito and reestablishing its authority in Yugoslavia, that would 
be a disaster for the anti-communist struggle comparable, in my 
opinion, to the disaster in China. It follows, therefore, that, 
while we have no motive for aiding Tito positively, we must 
nevertheless prevent the Kremlin from reconquering Yugoslavia. 
If we are serious, we must be ready, to this end, to employ those 
means which pnove necessary. 

If an open showdown comes over Yugoslavia, then those means 
would have to include military means. If so, then the action 
would carry the risk of general war. However, this risk would 
be very sl^ht. There has been fighting, and fierce fighting, 
over the same fundamental issues in Greece, and general war 
has not followed- There has been fighting in southeast Asia 
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and the East Indies, and major campaigns by great armies in 
China, but a general open war has not resulted. 

On Tito’s southwestern flank lies Albania. Albania controls 
the Straits of Otranto, the communication between the Adriatic 
and the Mediterranean, a principal historic entry to Central 
Europe. Albania borders northwestern Greece, and has served 
as a communist base for the Greek Civil War. In Albania, there 
are now under construction Soviet air and submarine bases. By 
Tito’s defection from the Cominform, Albania was isolated; under 
its present Cominform government, Albania’s position is strate¬ 
gically untenable. 

Internally, also, the position of Albania’s government is unten¬ 
able. Its roots in the population are slender and shallow.. The 
primitive, semi-feudal economy of Albania’s mountain sections 
is not adapted to communist social structure. The mountaineers 
are not permeable to communist ideology. Only the special 
conditions at the end of the Second World War, the incredible 
stupidity of Western policy, and continuing support from Moscow 
have enabled Hoxha’s regime to establish itself and, most un¬ 
easily, to be maintained. Both inside Albania, and in exile 
outside, there are opponents who arc courageous, determined, 
and well known to their countrymen. 

Far from being utopian, vigorous action to overthrow the 
Hoxha regime and break Albania from the Cominform would be 
almost certain to succeed, at a cost in blood and material much 
below what has already gone into Greece. The results to be 
reasonably expected would be of almost incalculable value. The 
Greek problem would be permanently solved; the Kremlin’s 
base on the Adriatic would be eliminated; a disintegrating im¬ 
pulse would spread throughout the communist organism. 

In the Far East American policy seems often to be imple¬ 
mented in such a way as to ensure the antagonizing of every 
potential friend within every camp. It must be confessed that 
Americans tend to see the Far East through a heavy cloud of 
liberal sentimentality. “The awakening of the Asiatic masses,” 
about which so many books and articles have been written, 
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is in reality the awakening of a thin layer of Western-educated 
intellectuals, who are able to arouse and use, on some occasions, 
some sections of the masses. They, and our own intellectuals, 
talk about Java and Ceylon and Burma and Sumatra—and 
it is necessary to add India and China—in terms of 19th cen¬ 
tury Western-type parliamentary governments, as if political 
forms floated around in a historical vacuum, and could come 
to rest on any material base through the magical repetition of 
formulas. A land in which 95 per cent of the people arc im¬ 
poverished, illiterate, disease-ridden, in which there are hardly 
any communications or transport or industry or doctors or engi¬ 
neers or scientists, and no traditions of self-government, is not 
going to change overnight into a new England or France or 
United States. The best intentions can easily produce social 
chaos. Social order is a problem more difficult and more pro¬ 
longed. * 

In most of those lands, what order has existed during the 
past several generations has rested on the guns and the bureau¬ 
cracies of the Western imperial powers. With these withdrawn, 
the available internal forces are not adequate to establish their 
own new order and to begin a progressive social development. 
The totalitarian order of communist imperialism, stiffened 
and sustained from without, offers itself—and imposes itself— 
as a solution which cannot fail to have tremendous attractive 
power. In spite of the anarchist myth, the worst condition for 
most men is to live under no-government. Under no-govem- 
ment, all is absolutely insecure; and it takes only a short taste 
of anarchic freedom for the majority to be ready to accept any 
government—that is, any order—at all, even despotic govern¬ 
ment, rather than nothing. The Western nations are often 
enough accused, and often rightly, of failing to be “liberal” 
enough in the Far East, of failing to make “concessions.” They 
are equally guilty of failing, at appropriate times, to make 
suitable use pf regulated power. 

The objective facts are: (1) that the social development of 
the Far Eastern peoples is impossible without the aid of the re- 
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sources and skills of the Western nations, in particular of the 
United States and Europe; (2) that the communist power 
threatens to destroy the Western nations; (3) that if successful 
in this, communism would thus indirectly make impossible the 
development of the Far East; (4) that communism also acts 
directly against the Far Eastern peoples, in pursuit of its goal 
of Western destruction, by its course of Far Eastern conquest. 
These facts are an objective foundation for co-operation between 
the Far Eastern peoples and the Western nations against the 
communist empire. The terms of co-operation are implicit in 
the facts. The Far East requires economic and technical assis¬ 
tance, on a massive scale, and military protection against com¬ 
munist conquest. The Western nations require political assu¬ 
rances (against communism or a communist orientation), mili¬ 
tary collaboration in the world struggle, and strategic protection. 

Within all of the countries of the Far East (and they are not 
nations in the Western sense, it should be remembered), there 
are many persons among the (comparatively restricted) groups 
which influence affairs who understand these conditions. Suitable 
formulas must, of course, be found for the collaboration. The 
example of the Philippines proves that this is not impossible. 
It must be emphasized that any solution is a problem of power 
as well as of good will—the communists do not advance in the 
Far East through a policy of constant concessions in the liberal 
mode. 

The disaster in China has gone too far for formulas, how¬ 
ever adroit. Nevertheless, China is not altogether lost. Aside 
from the National Government on Formosa, there remain, and 
will remain, firm friends and potential friends in China. China 
is too vast and too loose for the communists to control tightly, 
and these friends will be able to live and to act, perhaps on a 
considerable scale. The communists, moreover, will manufacture 
new friends of the West, as the meaning of their rule comes 
into the open. Even if the State Department’s White Paper is 
correct in arguing that Chiang Kai-shek could not under any 
circumstances have maintained a national government over all 
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China, Chiang is still, as I write, in spite of his abandonment by 
Washington, fighting communists* His record of the past 
fifteen years does not particularly suffer by comparison with 
the records of the other leaders of that period. If at the moment 
it is impossible for the United States "to mount the effort which 
would be required to throw the communists out of China, the 
moment is not eternal. Granted the will, the resources are 
available to keep alive and nourish in China an anti-commu¬ 
nist hope, a Resistance which, blocking meanwhile the consoli¬ 
dation of the communists’ Far Eastern position, will be able 
to join in the offensive that can come when the wheel enters 
another cycle. 

The least secure territory of the communist empire is, at 
present, eastern Germany. Eastern Germany is also the section 
in easiest and fullest communication with the West. 
Through any of several possible combinations of action, 
resolutely pursued, it is not unlikely that the communists might 
be compelled to retreat from eastern Germany. Part of such 
action would be of a traditional diplomatic or economic kind. 
Part would have to be of the unorthodox Resistance order* 
Moreover, if eastern Germany is won tomorrow, then, the day 
after* Poland and Czechoslovakia will become the points of 
maximum disintegration. 

North of Greece and east of Yugoslavia lies Bulgaria. As 
a defeated enemy power, Bulgaria is legally bound to a Peace 
Treaty of which the Western powers, as well as the Soviet Union, 
are parties, enforcers, and guarantors. The communist govern¬ 
ment of Bulgaria has brazenly violated the provisions of this 
treaty. It has violated international law and peace by its 
actions in relations to the Greek civil war; it is a mechanism 
of the Kremlin in the Soviet assault on Tito; it is a center of 
communist manipulation of the “Macedonian question.” There 
is no reason in the nature of things why the Bulgarian com¬ 
munist government should not be called to account for viola¬ 
tions of the Treaty and disturbances to the peace. But to call 
the Bulgarian communists to account cannot be done by dip- 
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lomatic notes and protests. 

The necessary action would, again, entail the risk of general 
war. Let it be repeated: any action, or no action, in the period 
ahead, entails the risk of general war. Because the action is 
firm, it does not follow that the risk is greater. The contrary 
follows, and is proved by the entire history of relations with 
the communists, not only since 1945 but since the beginning. 
The demonstrated law is: the firmer the action, the less the 
risk; the firmer the action, the better the results. Yielding, 
compromise, conciliation, always and invariably result in in¬ 
creased boldness, increased demands, further aggressions. Faced 
with firmness, with genuine and sustained firmness, the com¬ 
munists retreat. 

We cannot calculate in advance just what can be achieved 
if we turn to the offensive, adopt a conscious and co-ordinated 
plan directed toward the central objective, and add to tradi¬ 
tional methods the diverse measures of political-subversive war¬ 
fare. At the minimum, we can be sure that at least in some 
measure we shall weaken the enemy and strengthen the forces 
opposed to him. 

At the maximum, we can, without general open war, achieve 
the main objective: the overthrow of the communist power. 
This maximum, however unlikely it might seem to the conven¬ 
tional or the skeptical, is a real possibility. It is therefore 
almost infinitely worth trying for, since the only genuine alter¬ 
natives are either an acceptance of communist world triumph, 
or a final commitment, without the trial, to a general open war. 

There is no reason to rule out in advance a maximum suc¬ 
cess. The communist power is neither almighty nor eternal. 
Weaknesses exist or have developed, as we have seen, naturally 
without aggravation from the outside. Some of them, if the 
communists are allowed time and quiet, can be overcome; but 
all of them can be exploited and deepened until the vulnerability 
becomes mortal- 

There is an additional and profound potential weakness in 
what might be called the dynamics of communism. A totali- 
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tarian enterprise is by its nature highly unstable. Once well 
under way, it cannot stand still, it cannot even move equably. 
It must retain the initiative. It must keep the political and 
social situation in a perpetual turmoil: starting gigantic plans, 
and beginning new gigantic plans before the first are finished 
(which they never are) or well begun; purging and counter¬ 
purging; turning diplomatic heat on with threats of war, and 
off with promises of peace: seeking always to upset, unbalance, 
confuse its opponents; starting united fronts and breaking them; 
winning victories in this field and triumphs in that. Its leader¬ 
ship cannot make mistakes, must be infallible. There is a totali¬ 
tarian rhythm which must be sustained. And since totali¬ 
tarianism is always at a fever pitch, always on a war footing, 
always keyed taut, it lacks, relatively, the reserves that are at 
the disposal of a system which is looser and less tempestuous- 
This same dynamic law of the expansion of the totalitarian 
enterprise has its fatal inverse. If the initiative is lost, if the 
leadership not only errs but fails in actions too notorious to 
be hidden or ideologized away, if the fierce rhythm is broken, 
if the opponents are not unbalanced but cool and determined, 
then the totalitarian current can reverse, and with the same 
impetus sweep smashingly back through the whole structure. 
Just as the totalitarian victories are cumulative in their force, 
each preparing and easing the next, so are the failures—whether 
Hitler’s in the past or the Kremlin’s in the future. A positive 
and unmistakable anti-communist victory—not a merely nega¬ 
tive, defensive victory as in Greece or Berlin—could start a 
process of disintegration that would astound the most sanguine. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

The Ineittahilily of Communist Defeat 


IF WE WEIGH in a static balance the results achieved between 
1946 and 1949 in the struggle for the world, we shall record 
a net gain for the communists. The Chinese addition much 
exceeds the half-loss of Yugoslavia, and the many other items 
pretty well cancel each other out. , A static balance, however, 
is not a proper instrument for historical measurement. 

Dynamically considered, the years 1946-49 show a net trend 
against the communists- If the communists are not yet losing— 
and they are not—their rate of advance has at least been 
slowed. 

The principal cause of this reversal of trend has been the 
change in the attitude and policy of the United States. I once 
more insistently repeat that the present policy of the United 
States is inadequate; but I again also repeat that the direc¬ 
tion of change of United States policy since 1946 is correct: 
correct, that is to say, in relation to the world power 
equilibrium. 

Though the change in United States policy is the principal 
factor, an analogous change has also, in varying degrees, taken 
place elsewhere. The anti-communist Resistance has begun 
hardening on a world scale, as when a loose spring, so easily 
pushed at first, begins to assert its latent tension. This change 
is by no means firmly established. The curve of development 
is not smooth, but rather the resultant of vacillations- Nevcr- 
the less, the trend Is unmistakable. 
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The question is: will it continue? Will the objective be at¬ 
tained—if not the wider objective of a democratic world fede¬ 
ration, at least the narrower and specific objective of the defeat 
of world communism? The answer to this question, hazardous 
enough with respect to the facts, is also psychologically intri¬ 
cate. The answer we give may itself alter the facts. 

If we say, “No, the objective will not, or probably will not, 
be attained,” then wc may induce attitudes of discouragement 
or despair which in turn will adversely affect the struggle 

for the objective. Shortly before the communist Czechoslo¬ 
vakian coup of February, 1948, I received a letter from a Czech 
with whom I had been occasionally corresponding. In first 
writing me, he had described himself as “not important,” an 
ordinary worker in an office. In this last letter (no reply 
could be risked), he told me that he had managed 
to get a copy of The Struggle for the World, the pub¬ 
lication and sale of which had been prohibited in Cze¬ 
choslovakia. After discussing it for several pages, he ended, 
in his approximation of English, to this effect: We know 

what will soon happen here. But you, and the others, 

must make always clear to us that the victory of democracy is 

inevitable. I know that it is, because I can see their failure, 
but they have fooled many people with their talk of historical 
necessity. You must make us believe that the victory of demo¬ 
cracy is inevitable* We can hold out, if we believe that. If 
we do not, I am not so sure. 

If, however, wc heed his advice and assert that the objective 
will, or will very probably or inevitably, be attained, we then 
run the opposite risk of quieting a sense of urgency, and arousing 
feelings of complacency. In talking over the contents of this 
book with friends of mine, I have found that a number of them 
objected, on such grounds, to its title and to some of its conclu¬ 
sions. They have argued: It is a time to cry havoc, not to 
pat on the back. The imbecile statesmen and stupid publicists 
who congratulate themselves on their astuteness, and tell us 
that “the cold war is being won” and “the tensions are lessening,” 
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are playing into the hands of the communists, lulling the public 
to sleep. After the disaster in China and the Soviet atomic 
explosion, after the communists’ 1949 demonstration of their 
control of two-thirds of the world’s harbours, above all after 
the flagrant armed aggression against southern Korea, it is a duty 
to sound the alarm, to rouse what of the public can be reached 
to the prospect of total defeat, enslavement, and death. 

The two arguments neutralize each other. I shall therefore 
try to consider the question, briefly, on its merits* 

A candid survey will, I think, show that our side—that is, 
the democratic side*—is at present superior to the communist 
side in all relevant major factors except two. These two are 
strategic position and political leadership. In everything else 
that bears on the decision, not only in economic plant and 
technology, but in science, invention, culture, adaptability, health, 
usable reserves both of material resources and of human energy, 
we are at present better, and in most instances immensely better. 

We cannot discuss lightly the advantage of strategic position. 
Nevertheless, we may properly qualify its importance. It is, 
after all, a static, not a dynamic, factor. New techniques of 
long-distance warfare, and of subversive warfare, have reduced 
its relative weight. And strategic position is never in itself 
decisive: there is no position that cannot be taken, if sufficient 
intelligence, determination, and power are brought to bear against 
it. Indeed, the possession of the superior strategic position 
sometimes proves a disadvantage in the long run. It can 
prompt carelessness, and promote that guarantor of ultimate 
defeat, a defensive point of view. 

The entire question, therefore, turns on the quality of the 
political leadership. Assuming the continuing superiority of 
communist politics, we may ask: can political strength overcome 

* There is no demagogy in calling this “the democratic side” Demo¬ 
cracy is a matter of degree, not an absolute. In spite of the fact that 
“our side” includes reactionaries and dictators, and in spite of the fact 
that it may be compelled to restrict freedoms further during the course 
of the struggle, it is and will remain incomparably more democratic, 
more free, than the communist side. 
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all the other relative weaknesses? On the evidence of history, 
we must answer that, if the dispairty is great enough, it can. 
This is proved by the history of almost all tribes, races, peoples, 
or nations which started (as all groups must) from little and 
went on to greatness. At the beginning, by the nature of the 
case, each was inferior to its older rivals in almost everything 
except leadership. (I should add that political leadership is 
not necessarily identical with the presence of great individual 
leaders. Certain attitudes of the group can produce, or rather 
find and select, an effective leadership, or compel an existing 
leadership to become effective; whereas different group attitudes 
may favour, or almost guarantee, mediocre leadership.) How¬ 
ever, if the disparity in political leadership is less than very 
great, then the other factors will outweigh it, and the side with 
the poorer politics can win. * Even now, the inferiority of 
democratic to communist political leadership is not so considerable 
as to make democratic victory impossible., A comparatively 
minor improvement in our politics would heavily swing the 
balance. 

The problem, then, can be reduced to the question: will our 
politics improve? I refer to our international politics; our 
ward-heeling politics are too good already. 

Political ability is a synthesis of knowledge (partly native talent, 
or intuitive knowledge), intelligence, and will. Presumably the 
amount of intelligence and native talent distributed among us 
is on the average equal to that distributed among the enemy. 
At least, this average equality would follow from Mendelian 
principles, which are still permissible for a bourgeois analyst, 
though they lead to the concentration camp in the Soviet Union. 
Our knowledge, about matters relevant to the present political 
struggle is increasing, and will certainly continue to increase. 
The crux, then, is in the will. 

*1 am inclined to think, for example, that the German leadership, 
both military and civilian, in tin*. First World War, was superior to 
that, of the Allies. In most other major factors the Allies had the 
dear advantage. 
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Does the United States choose to win? Can it make the 
necessary decision? Is it going to have, at the required tension, 
the will to survive? The answer to this triply phrased single 
question is the determinant of the future. There are those, 
not only among the Marxists but among ourselves, who reply 
that the United States has already reached a stage of cultural 
decadence in which the needed will has vanished. This con¬ 
clusion is implicit in the theories of “the mature economy” and 
“the closing of the frontier”; it is supported, so it is argued, by 
such symptoms as “materialism,” “aesthetic barrenness,” “cos¬ 
mopolitanism,” social separatism, cynical indifference to patriotism, 
and so on. 

To try to answer, for myself, this question was among the 
motives that led me to take, in 1948-49, a slow, twenty-thousand- 
n rile trip through the United States. Once out of the often 
brilliant but ingrown intellectual circles of the northeastern sea¬ 
board, which draw their spiritual fuel from Europe and the 
Soviet Union rather than from America, and whose members have 
for the most part never seen a factory in Detroit, an oil well 
in Texas, the vegetables in the Imperial Valley, a grain field in 
the Big Bend, range land in Wyoming, fruit along Hood River, 
ore ships crowding the Sault, copper mines in Utah, the genera¬ 
tors at Grand Coulee,- steel mills at Gary, logging in Oregon, 
chemical works at Beaumont, not these or the people who man 
them; once looking at America and not reading about it, the 
direct impression becomes gradually too clear for interpretative 
doubt. Some of the symptoms magnified by the theorists of 
decadence are undoubtedly there. They are seen in context 
to be signs, not of melancholia and cynical old age, but of dis¬ 
turbed and disturbing adolescence. The United States is 
not, not by centuries, ready to quit. The United States is, 
in Mackinder's meaning, a going concern; and a young concern. 
It may be that Western civilization as a whole is old and decadent 
—relatively old, that is to say, on the vast time scale of the 
histories of civilizations. An impressive case has been made 
out by Spengler and Toynbee. If so, the United States is 
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the youngest child of Western civilization, its Joseph, who has 
not only his own manhood ahead, but the chance through his 
strength to revivify his parent. The death even of civilizations 
as a whole is not decreed by any unchallengeable court. Civili¬ 
zations die, in truth, only by suicide. 

The uneasiness of the United States is not that of the awareness 
of death, but, rather, the tormenting pause before the leap into 
maturity. The will to exist and to advance is powerfully there, 
though for the moment in partial suspension. Because it is there, 
the suspension will be, sooner or later, resolved* The political 
question will be answered; the objective, attained: at greater 
cost, perhaps, and greater delay and suffering than need be; but 
attained. 

I have, a number of times in the past, discussed the problem 
of “inevitability.” For anyone at all trained in methodology 
it is an easy assignment to show that no statement about future 

events can be asserted as “inevitable.” What we say about 

the future (or about events past and present, for that matter) 
can never be certain from a scientific and descriptive point of 
view; it is always more or less “probable.” We may conclude, 
on the evidence, that the defeat of world communism is probable. 
Just when, under what circumstances, and with what measure 
of benign or disastrous results, is not dear from the evidence. 
But an objective assessment of the evidence does not seem to 
leave much doubt that the ultimate defeat is itself very probable. 

The significant meaning of “inevitable,” however, is not as a 
description of facts (to which it has, in reality, no application), 

but as an expression of will* When a captain, before a battle, 

proclaims to his soldiers, “Our victory is inevitable,” he is not 
so naive as to mean that the victory is, as a matter of scientific 
fact, objectively certain. If that were his meaning, he would 
not bother to address them. What he is doing through the 
word “inevitable” is to unify and express the resolutfon to fight 
to the end. 

The defeat of communism, probable on the facts, is also 
inevitable, because there are enough determined men in the 
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world—and their number daily grows—who have so resolved. 
The knowledge and intelligence which enter into the synthesis 
of politics are still needed in order to make the victory as fruitful 
as possible, as sparing as possible of blood and treasure. But 
the issue is no longer in doubt. Doubt is vanquished by the 
act of will which makes the decision. 
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